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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Bene afflicted with a severe ophthalmia, we requested our Amanuensis 
to read over to us a few of those contributions which had lately been pre- 
sented for insertion. With a sigh that would turn a windmill, our luck- 
less deputy quitted the desk where he had been more gratefully employed in 
transcribing, and prepared himself for the task. Patience is a virtue, said 
we, designing to console him; the sooner you begin, the sooner shall you 
end. He appeared to be struck with the originality of these observations, 
and summoning up his fortitude, with a resigned and manly voice he pro- 
ceeded to recite one of the articles entitled, “ Irish Stories,” by P. P. Q. 
The question put by the Author of these Stories, in a private letter to the 
Editor, cannot, we fear, be answered in the affirmative. They are strongly 
conceived, and not ill expressed, but they want in a very great degree that 
discreet conduct of a Story which is necessary to procure success. They 
are uninclosed Narratives, like the scenery which they describe. 





Our Secretary now pruned his cravat and his tucker, whilst he “ pour'd 
down from his pretty swelling throat” a “ Northumbrian Legend.” This 
was followed by a “ Mendicant Princess ;” and this bya “True Mourner,” 
upon the hearing of whose distresses we really felt considerable sympathy. 
These pieces are all by the same prolific hand, occupying upwards of seven 
and twenty pages of letter paper. The Author himself appears to hold but 
an humble opinion of these his productions, and though we think his modesty 
very commendable, we cannot venture to dissent from him. . We beg leave, 
indeed, here to remind our Correspondents-to-be, that “ a first attempt,” 
“an humble imitation,” or a thing “ hastily written,” is far from being 2 
recommendation with us, although it may be consolatory to the Author 
himself to know that “ half his strength he put not forth,” and that this 
was the cause of his piece being rejected. We would, in the way of advice, 
ask the writer of the above voluminous articles, why he does not rather 
choose to favour us with a mature attempt, a bold original, or a thing 
written with deliberation? It would be temerity in us to assert, from any 
thing we have seen in the above specimens, that a shorter and better 
digested article from the same hand would be more successful ; but it is a 
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: duty we owe to ourselves as readers, and to our future Correspondents as 


writers, to proclaim that Jrevity, and an appearance of earnest attempt 
towards good composition, are the best introductions to an Editor’s favour. 


cae 


—_——— 


«« The Spanish Soldier to his Mistress.” This hull'd us to as sweet a sleep 
as we ever performed for five minutes. We were roused by some sprightly 
sallies at the commencement of an article, signed Titus, but they did not 


‘ i last long; and one of the best was the motto. “ The Devil outfaced by a 
, Scotchman,” outfuced us, for we held down our head during the whole lec- 
ke ture; nor could a “ Sonnet to the Moon,” ‘ The Evening Star,” “ D.’s 
ki Sonnet to Elia,” nor even the announcement of “ Ellen Tracey,” make us 
P | prick up our ears for more than a moment. 





« The thoughts and dreams of an unknown.” Alas! we have ourselves 
known what it is to have “ thoughts and dreams ;” we have known what it 
is to be “ unknown.” We can pity most feelingly the young day-dreamer, 
the visionary enthusiast, the unknown aspirant, depressed by his own fears, 
harassed by his anxieties, neglected by the world, and forsaken by his 
friends, for we have needed the like commiseration; but there is a still 
more melancholy character,—the aspirant to honours which he is not fitted 
to attain. Where there appears any considerable intensity of ambition to 
excel in literature, we would be very delicate in pronouncing an unfavour- 
able opinion on the prospect of ultimate success, for we think men’s genius 
may be often best known from their inclinations; but we would earnestly 
entreat the unknown to beware how he mistakes the will for the power—ad- 
miration of genius for genius itself. His “ thoughts and dreams” do not 
display more feeling than we have frequently met with in persons who had 
yet no pretensions to genius ; and, unless the effort of a very youthful mind, 
q are developed with far less ingenuity than would lead us to encourage the 
author to a second attempt. They possess all that vague incorrectness of 
: 


s 
o> Pe we hf 


idea, which by care sometimes improves into definite beauty of conception, 
but more generally ends in verbiage'and unintelligible refinement of thought. 
If, as we fear is most likely, the preceding observations do not dissuade the 
author from a perilous and eventually, perhaps, fatal course, we can only, 
as a last advice, counsel him to read, think, and write, in private, a great 
b deal more than he appears to have done, before he again offers himself to 
the notice of an Editor. 


. | Sancho Redivivus, Henda, S. P. of Cambridge, B. Y.—Prosper—Ontario 
: | —and Cyril, were not in their happiest moods, we suppose, when they 


favoured us. Milton always wrote best in the Equinoxes.—Zig Zag’s letter 
shall be sent to Elia. Dh 6 Dobie bod sone 
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THE DICE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


For more than one hundred and 
fifty years had the family of Schroll 
been settled at Taubendorf; and ge- 
nerally respected for knowledge and 
refinement of manners superior to its 
station. Its present representative, 
the bailiff Elias Schroll, had in his 
youth attached himself to literature ; 
but later in life, from love to the 
country, he had returned to his na- 
tive village ; and lived there in great 
credit iad esteem. 

During this whole period of one 
hundred and fifty years, tradition had 
recorded only .one single Schroll as 
having borne a doubtful character: he 
indeed, as many persons affirmed, had 
dealt with the devil. Certain it is that 
there was still preserved in the house 
a scrutoire fixed in the wall—and 
containing some mysterious manu- 
scripts attributed to him; and the 
date of the year—1630, which was 
carved upon the front, tallied with 
his era. The key of this scrutoire 
had been constantly handed down to 
the eldest son, through five genera- 
tions—with a solemn charge to take 
care that no other eye or ear should 
ever become acquainted with its 


contents. Every precaution had been 
taken to prin ainst accidents or 
oversights: the lock was so con- 


structed, that even with the right 
key, it could not be opened without 
special instructions; and for still 
greater security, the 


prietor had a aoa 


of most 


proached. _ 
In vain did the curiosity of the 
Aue. 1823. 


whole family direct itself to this 
scrutoire. Nobody had succeeded 
in discovering any part of its con- 
tents, except Rudolph, the only son 
of the bailiff: he had succeeded: at 
least his own belief was, that the old 
folio, with gilt edges, and bound in 
black velvet, which he had one day 
surprised his father anxiously read- 
ing, belonged to the mysterious 
scrutoire. For the door of the scru- 
toire, though not open, was un- 
locked ; and Elias had hastily closed 
the book with great agitation, at 
the same time ordering his son out 
of the room in no very gentle tone. 
At the time of this incident, Rudolph 
was about twelve years of age. 
Since that time the young man 
had sustained two great losses, in the 
deaths of his excellent mother, and a 
sister tenderly beloved. His father 
also had suffered deeply in health 
and spirits under these afflictions. 
Every day he grew more fretful and 
humoursome; and Rudolph, “ne 
his final return home from school in 
his eighteenth year, was shocked to 
find him greatly altered in mind as 
well as in person. His flesh had 
fallen away; and he seemed to be 
consumed by some internal strife of 
thought. It was evidently his own 


acquainted with all such e- 
ments as his more peculiar 
interests. evening, as ph 


came in suddenly from a neighbour's 
house, and happened to pass the 
I 
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scrutoire, he found the door wide 
open, and the inside obviously empty. 
Looking round, he observed his fa- 
ther standing on the hearth close to 
a great fire, in the midst of which 
was consuming the old black book. 

Elias entreated his son earnestly 
to withdraw: but Rudolph could not 
command himself; and he exclaimed 
—< { doubt, I doubt, Sir, that this 
is the book which belongs to the 
scrutoire.” 

His father assented with visible 
confusion. 

“ Well, then, allow me to say, 
that I am greatly surprised at your 
treating in this way an heir-loom 
that for a century and more has al- 
ways been transmitted to the eldest 
son. 

« You are in the right, my son,” 
said the father, affectionately taking 
him by the hand: “ You are partly 
in the right: it is not quite defen- 
sible, I admit: and I myself have 
had many scruples about the course 
Ihavetaken. Yet still 1 feel myself 
glad upon the whole that I have de- 
stroyed this accursed book. He, that 
wfote it, never prospered ; all tradi- 
tions agree in that :—why then leave 
to one’s descendants a miserable le- 
gacy of unhallowed mysteries ? 

This excuse, however, did not sa- 
tisfy Rudolph. He maintained that 
his father had made an aggression 
upon his rights of inheritance; and 
he argued the point so well, that 
Elias himself began to see that his 
son’s complaint was not altogether 
groundless. ‘The whole of the next 
day they behaved to each other—not 
unkindly, but yet with some coolness. 
At night Elias could bear this no 
longer; and he said, “ Dear Ru- 
dolph, we have lived long together 
in harmony and love ; let us not be- 
gin to show an altered countenance 
to each other during the few days 
that I have yet to live.” 

Rudolph pressed his father’s offer- 
ed hand with a filial warmth ; and 
the latter went on to say—“ I purpose 
now to communicate to you by word 
of mouth the contents of the book 
which I have destroyed: 1 will do 
this with good faith and without re- 
serve —unless you yourself can be 
persuaded to forego your own right 
to such a communication.” 

Elias paused—flattering himself, 
as it seemed, that his son would fore 


go his right. But in this he was 
mistaken: Rudolph was far too eager 
for the disclosure; and earnestly 
pressed his father to proceed. 

Again Elias hesitated, and threw 
a glance of profound love and pity 
upon his son—a glance that conjured 
him to think better and to waive his 
claim: but, this being at length ob- 
viously hopeless, he spoke as fol- 
lows :—* ‘The book relates chiefly to 
yourself; it points to you as fo the 
last of our race. You turn pale. 
Surely, Rudolph, it would have been 
better that you had resolved to trou- 
ble yourself no farther about it ? 

« No,” said Rudolph, recovering 
his self-possession, “ No: for it still 
remains a question whether this pro- 
phecy be true.” 

« It does so, it does, no doubt.” 

«¢ And is this all that the book says 
in regard to me?” 

“No: it is not all: there is some- 
thing more. But possibly you will 
only laugh when you hear it: for at 
this day no body believes in such 
strange stories. However, be that 
as it may, the book goes on to say 
plainly and positively, that the Evil 
One (Heaven protect us!) will make 
you an offer tending greatly to your 
worldly advantage.’ 

Rudolph laughed outright ; and re- 
plied that, judging by the grave ex- 
terior of the book, he had looked to 
hear of more serious contents. 

“‘ Well, well, my son,” said the old 
man, “ I know not that I myself am 
disposed to place much confidence in 
these tales of contracts with the devil. 
But, true or not, we ought not to 
laugh at them. Enough for me that 
under any circumstances I am satis- 
fied you have so much natural piety, 
that you would reject all worldly 
good fortune that could meet you 
upon unhallowed paths.” 

Here Elias would have broken off: 
but Rudolph said, “« One thing more 
I wish to know: What is to be the 
nature of the good fortune offered to 
me? And did the book say whether 
I should accept it or not?” . 

** Upon the nature of the good for- 
himeelf all that he sayo-—in, that by 

imself : t he sa , that 
a discreet use of it, it is in your 


wer to become a great man. 
er you will cepeit but God 
preserve thee, my , from any 


thought so criminal—upon this ques- 
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tion there is a profound silence. Nay, 
it seems even as if this trader in black 
arts had at that very point been over- 
taken by death: for he had broken 
off in the very middle of a word. 
The lord have mercy upon his soul !” 

Little as Rudoiph’s faith was in the 
possibility of such a proposal, yet he 
was uneasy at his father’s communi- 
cation and visibly disturbed ; so that 
the latter said to him—*“ Had it not 
been better, Rudolph, that you had 
left the mystery to be buried with me 
in the grave ?” 

Rudolph said “ No:” but his rest- 
less eye, and his agitated air, too evi- 
dently approved the accuracy of his 
father’s solicitude. 

The deep impression upon Ru- 
dolph’s mind from this conversation 
—the last he was ever to hold with 
his father—was rendered still deeper 
by the solemn event which followed. 
About the middle of that same night 
he was awakened suddenly by a sum- 
mons to his father’s bed-side: his fa- 
ther was dying, and earnestly asking 
for him. 

*« My son!” he exclaimed with an 
expression of the bitterest anguish ; 
stretched out both his arms in suppli- 
cation towards him; and in the an- 
guish of the effort he expired. 

‘Fhe levity of youthful spirits soon 
dispersed the gloom which at first 
hung over Rudolph’s mind. Surround- 
ed by jovial companions at the uni- 
versity which he now visited, he 
found no room left in his bosom for 
sorrow or care: and his heaviest af- 
fliction was the refusal of his guar- 
dian at times to comply with his too 
frequent importunities for money. 

After a residence of one year at the 
university, some youthful irregulari- 
ties in which Rudolph was concerned 
subjected him, jointly with three 
others, to expulsion. Just at that 
time, the Seven Years’ War happened 
to break out : two of the party, named 
Theiler and pete gm the mili- 
tary service together with R 2 
the last, very much against the. vil 
of a young woman to whom he was 
engaged. Charlotte herself, however, 
became reconciled to this arrange- 
ment, when she saw that her objecti- 


ons availed nothing Rudolph’ 
resolution, endlincdes eet ewer das 
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distinguished courage must carry him 
in the very first campaign to the rank 
of lieutenant, was as evident to his 
own mind as that he could not possi- 
bly fall on the field of battle. 

The three friends were fortunate 
enough to be placed in the same 
company. But in the first battle, 
Werl and Theiler were stretched life- 
less by Rudolph’s side: Werl, by a 
musket ball through his heart, and 
Theiler by a cannon shot which took 
off his head. 

Soon after this event Rudolph him- 
self returned home: but how? Not, 
as he had fondly anticipated, in the 
brilliant decorations of a distinguish- 
ed officer ; but as a prisoner in close 
custody: in a transport of youthful 
anger he had been guilty, in company 
with two others, of insubordination 
and mutiny. 

The court-martial sentenced them 
to death. The judges, however, 
were so favourably impressed by their 
good conduct whilst under confine- 
ment, that they would certainly have 
recommended them unconditionally 
to the royal mercy, if it had not been 
deemed necessary to make an exam- 
ple. However, the sentence was so 
far mitigated, that only one of the 
three was to be shot. And which 
was he? That rot was reserved 
in suspense until the day of execu- 
tion, when it was to be decided by 
the cast of the dice. 

As the fatal day drew near, a tem< 
pest of passionate grief assailed the 
three prisoners. One of them was 
agitated by the tears of his father ; 
the second by the sad situation of a 
sickly wife and two children. The 
third, Rudolph, in case the lot fell 
upon him, would be summoned to 
part not only with his life, but also 
with a young and blooming bride, 
that lay nearer to his heart than any- 
thing else in the world. “ Ah!” 
said he on the evening before the da 
of final decision, «Ab! if but this 
once I could secure a lucky throw of 
the dice!” And scarce was the wish 
uttered, when his comrade Werl, 
whom he had seen fall by his side in 


the field of battle, stepped into his cell. 
oeerctien ndcell I ‘su 
you didn’t much to see me?” 


No, indeed, did I not—” ex- 


claimed Rudolph in consternation ‘ 
for in fact, on the next day after the 
battle, he had seen with his own eyes 
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this very Werl cemmitted to the 
grave. 

“« Aye, aye, it's.strange enough, I 
aliow: but there are not many such 
surgeons as he is that belongs to our 
regiment: he had me dug up, and 
brought me round again, Ll assure 
you. One would think the man was 
a-conjurer. Indeed there are many 
things he can do which I defy any 
man to explain ; and to say the truth, 
I'm convinced he can execute impos- 
sibilities.” 

«“ Well, so let him, for aught that 
I care: all his art will scarcely do 
me any good.” 

“ Who knows, brother? who 
knows? The man is in this town 
at this very time ; and for old friend- 
ship’s sake I’ve just spoken to him 
about you: and he has promised me 
a lucky throw of the dice that shall 
deliver you from all danger.” 

« Ah!” said the dejected Rudolph, 
“but even this would be of little ser- 
vice to me.” 

“* Why, how so?” asked the other. 

* How so? Why, because—even 
if there were such dice (a matter I 
very much dispute)—yet I could 
never allow myself to turn aside, by 
black arts, any bad luck designed for 
myself upon the heads of either of my 
comrades.” 

** Now this, I suppose, is what you 
call being noble? But excuse me if 
I think that in such cases one’s first 
duty is to oneself.” 

** Aye, but just consider; one of 
my comrades has au old father to 
maintain, the other a sick wife with 
two children.” 

“Schroll, Schroll, if yeur young 
bride were to hear you, I fancy she 
wouldn't think herself much flattered. 
Does poor Charlotte deserve that 
you should not bestow a thought on 

er and her fate? A dear young 
creature, that places her whole hap- 
piness in you, has nearer claims (I 


' think) upon your consideration than 


an old dotard with one foot in the 
grave, or a wife and two children 
that are nothing at all to you. Ah! 
what a deal of good might you do in 
the course of a long life with your 
Charlotte!——So then, you really 
are determined to reject the course 
which I point out to you? Take 
care, Schroll! If you disdain my offer, 
and the lot should chance to fall 
upon you,—take care lest the thought 
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of a young bride whom you have be- 
trayed, take care, I say, lest this 
thought should add to the bitterness 
of death when you come to kneel 
down on the sand-hill, However, 
I’ve given you advice sufficient: and 
have discharged my conscience. Look 
to it yourself :. and farewell !” 

“ Stay, brother, a word or two ;” 
said Rudolph, who was powerfully 
impressed by the last speech, and the 
picture of domestic happiness held 
up before him, which he had often 
dallied with in thought both wher 
alone and in company with Charlotte ; 
—“stay a moment. Undoubtedly, I 
do not deny that 1 wish for life, if I 
could receive it a gift from heaven: 
and that is not impossible. Only J 
would not willingly have the guilt 
upon my conscience of being the 
cause of misery to another. How- 
ever, if the man you speak of can tell, 
I should be glad that you would ask 
him upon which of us three the lot 
of death will fall. Or—stay; don't 
ask him,” said Rudolph, sighing 
deeply. 

* T have already asked him,” was 
the answer. 

« Ah! have you so? And it is 
after his reply that you come to me 
with this counsel ?” 

The foretaste of death overspread 
the blooming face of Rudolph with a 
livid paleness: thick drops of sweat 
gathered upon his forehead ; and the 
other exclaimed with a sneer—“ I'm 
going: you take too much time for 
consideration. May be you. will 
see and recognize me at the place of 
execution: and, if so, I shall have 
the dice with me; and it will not be 
too late even then to give me a sign: 
but take notice I can’t promise to at- 
tend.” 

Rudolph raised his forehead from 
the palm of his hand, in which he had 
buried it during the last moments of 
his perturbation, and would have 
spoken something in reply: but his 
counsellor was already gone. He 
same time 


friend whom he had left buried on the 
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tone with which he treated the un 
happy prisoner, and the unkind man- 
ner with which he had left him, con- 
vinced Schroll that he and Werl must 
be two different persons. Just at 
this moment a thought struck him, 
like a blast of lightning, of the black 
book that had perished in the fire and 
its ominous contents. A lucky cast 
of the dice! Aye ; that then was the 
shape in which the tempter had pre- 
sented himself; and heartily glad he 
felt that he had not availed himself of 
his su ions. . 

But this temper of mind was spee- 
dily changed by his young bride, who 
hurried in, soon after, sobbing, and 
flung ber arms about his neck. He 
told her of the proposal which had 
been made to him; and she was 
shocked that he had not immediately 
accepted it. 

With a bleeding heart, Rudolph 
objected that so charming and lovely 
a creature could not miss of a happy 
fate, even if he should be forced to 
quit her. But she protested vehe- 
mently that he or nobody should enjoy 
her love. 

The clergyman, who visited the 
prisoner immediately after her de- 

rture, restored some composure to 

is mind, which had been altogether 
banished by the presence of his bride. 
“« Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord!” said the grey-haired divine ; 
and with so much earnestness and 
devotion, that this single speech had 
the happiest effect upon prison- 
er’s mind. 

On the morning after this night of 
agitation—the morning of the fatal 
day—the three criminals saw each 
other for the first time since their 
arrest. Community of fate, and lon 
separation frem each other, contri- 
buted to draw’ still closer the bond 
of friendship that had been first knit 
on the of battle. Each of the 
three testified a lively abhorrence for 
the wretched of throwin 
death to some one of his comrades. 
by any cast ofthe dice which should 
bring ‘life to himself. Dear as their 
several friends were to all, yet at 
this moment the brotherly league, 
which had ‘been tried and pr in 








the furnace of battle, was triamphant 
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The worthy clergyman, who pos- 
sessed their entire confidence, found 
them loudly giving utterance to this 
heroic determination. Shaking his 
head, he pointed their attention to 
those who had claims upon them 
whilst living, and for whom it was 
their duty to wish to live as long as 
possible. “ Place your trust in God!” 
said he: “ resign yourselves to him ! 
He it is that will bring about the 
decision through your hands 3; and 
think not of ascribing that power to 
yourselves, or to his lifeless instru- 
ments—the dice. He, without whose 
permission no sparrow falls to the 

ound, and who has numbered eve 

air upon your head—He it is that 
knows best what is good for you; 
and he only.” 

The prisoners assented by squeez- 
ing his hand, embraced each other, 
and received the sacrament in the best 
disposition of mind, After this cere- 
mony they breakfasted together, in 
as resigned, nay, almost In as joy+ 
ous a mood as if the gloomy and 
bloody morning which lay before 
them were ushering in some glad- 
some festival. 

When, however; the procession 
was marshalled from the outer gate, 
and their beloved: friends’ were ad- 
mitted to utter their last farewells, 
then again the sternness of their 
courage sank beneath the burthen of 
their melancholy fate. “ Rudolph!’ 
whispered amo the rest his de- 
spairing bride, “« Rudolph! why did 
you reject the help that was offered 
to you?” He adjured her not to 
add te the bitterness of parting ; and 
she in turn adjured him, a little be- 
fore the word of command was given 
to march—which robbed her of all 
consciousness—to make a sign to the 
stranger who had volunteered his 
offer of deliverance; provided he 
should anywhere observe him in the 
crowd. 

The streets and the windows were 
lined’ with tors. Vainly did 
each of the i pr seek, by a 
companyin e clergyman in 
eralpety ta — himself from we 
thought, that all return, perhaps, 
cut off from him. The house 
of his bride’s father reminded Schroll 
of a happiness that was now Ivst'to 
him for ever, if any faith were to be 


put in the words of his yesterday's 
Sabedebe 3; and Se ety leone 
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faintness came over him. The clergy- 
man, who was acquainted with the 
circumstances of his case, and, there- 
fore, guessed the occasion of his sud- 
den agitation, Jaid hold of his arm— 
and said, with a powerful voice, that 
he who trusted in God would: as- 
suredly see all his righteous ho 

accomplished—in this world, if it 
were God’s pleasure ; but, if not, in 
a better. 

These were words of comfort: but 
their effect lasted only for a few mo- 
ments. Outside the city gate his 
eyes were met by the sand-hill al- 
ready thrown up—a spectacle which 
renewed his earthly hopes and fears. 
He threw a hurried glance about 
him: but no where could he see his 
last night’s visitor. 

Every moment the decision came 
nearer and nearer. It has begun. 
One of the three has already shaken 
the box: the die is cast: he has 
thrown a six. This throw was now 
registered amidst the solemn silence 
of the crowd. The by-standers re- 
garded him with silent congratula- 
tions in theireyes. For thisman and 
Rudolph were the two special ob- 
jects of the cartes compassion ; this 
man, as the husband and father ; Ru- 
dolph, as the youngest and hand- 
somest, and because some report had 
gone abroad of his superior education 
and attainments. 

Rudolph was youngest in a double 
sense—youngest in years, and young- 
est in the service: for both reasons 
he was to throw last. It may be 
supposed, therefore, how much all 
oa trembled for the poor de- 

inquent, when the second of his 
comrades likewise flung a six. 

Prostrated in spirit, Rudolph stared 
at the unpropitious die. ‘Then a se- 
cond time he threw a hurried glance 
around him—and that so full of de- 
spair, that from horrid sympathy a 
violent shuddering ran through the 
by-standers. ** Here is no deliver- 
er, thought Rudolph, “ none to see 
me, or to hear me! And if there 
were, it is now too late: for no 
change of the die is an longer pos- 
sible.” So saying he seized the fatal 
die ; convulsively his hand clutches 
it; and before the throw is made 
vo ime that the die is broken in 

During the universal thrill of 
astonishment which succeeded to this 
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strange accident, he looked round 
again. A sudden shock, and a sud- 
den joy, fled through his countenance. 
Not far from him, in the dress of'a ped- 
lar, stands Theiler without a wound 
—the comrade whose head had beew 
carried off on the field of battle by a 
cannon-ball, Rudolph made an un- 
der sign to him with his eye. For 
clear as it now was to his mind— 
with whom he was dealing, yet, the 
dreadful trial of the moment over- 
powered his better resolutions. 

The military commission were in 
some confusion. No provision having 
been thought of against so strange an 
accident, there was no second die at 
hand. They were just on the point of 
despatching a messenger to fetch one, 
when the pedlar presented himself with 
the offer of supplying the loss. The 
new die is examined by the auditor, 
and delivered to the unfortunate Ru- 
dolph. He throws: the die is lying 
on the drum; and again it is a six! 
The amazement is universal: no- 
thing is decided: the throws must 
be repeated. They are: and We- 
ber, the husband of the sick wife— 
the father of the two half-naked 
children, flings the lowest throw. 

Immediately the officer’s voice was 
heard wheeling his men into their 
position: on the part of Weber there 
was as littledelay. The overwhelm- 
ing injury to his wife and children 
inflicted by his own act, was too 
mighty to contemplate. He shook 
hands rapidly with his two comrades ; 
stept nimbly into his place; kneeled 
down; the word of command was 
heard—* Lower your musquets;” 
instantly he dropt the fatal hand- 
kerchief with the gesture of one who 
prays for some incalculable blessing: 
and in the twinkling of an eye, six- 
teen bullets had lightened the heart 
of the poor mutineer from its whole 
immeasurable freight of ish. 

All the congratulations, with which 
they were welcomed on their return 
into the city, fell powerless on Ru- 
dolph’s ear! Scarcely could even 
Charlotte’s caresses affect with any 
pleasure the man who believed him- 
self to have sacrificed his comrade, 
through collusion with a fiend. 

The importunities of Charlotte pre- 
vailed over all objections which the 
pride of her father 
against a son-in-law who been 
capitally convicted. The marriage 
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was solemnized : but at the wedding- 
festival, amidst the uproar of merri- 
ment, the parties. chiefly concerned 
were not happy or tranquil, In, no 
long time the father-in-law died, and 
by his death placed the young couple 
in a state of complete independence. 
But Charlotte’s fortune, and the re- 
mainder of what. Rudolph had, inhe- 
rited from his father, were speedily 
swallowedup by an idle and luxurious 
mode of living. Rudolph now be- 
gan to ill-use his wife. To escape 
from his own conscience, he plunged 
into all sorts of dissolute courses. 
And very remarkable it. was—that 
from manifesting the most violent ab- 
horrence for every thing which could 
lead his thoughts to his own fortu- 
nate cast of the die, he gradually came 
to entertain so uncontrollable a pas- 
sion for playing at dice—that he spent 
all his time in the company of those 
with whom he could turn this pas- 
sion to account. His house had long 
siuce passed out of his own hands: 
not a soul could be found anywhere 
to lend him a shilling. The sickly 
widow of Weber and her two chil- 
dren, whom he had hitherto sup- 
ported, lost their home and means 
of livelihood. And in no long space 
of time the same fate fell upon him- 
self, his wife, and his child. 

Too little used to labour to have 
any hope of improving his condition 
in that way, one day he bethought 
himself that the Medical Institute 
was in the habit of purchasing from 
poor people during their life-time the 
reversion of their bodies. To this 
establishment he addressed himself; 
and the ravages in his personal ap- 
pearance and health, caused by his 
dissolute life, induced them the more 
readily to lend an ear to his proposal. 

But the money.thus obtained, 
which had been designed for the sup- 
port of his wife and_half-famished 
children, was ,squandered at the 
gaming-table, As the last dollar va- 
nished, Schroll bit one of the dice 
furiously, between his teeth. , Just 
then he heard these words whi 


at his ear—‘‘ Gently, brother, gent- ha 


ly: All dice do. not split in two, like 
t on the sand-hill.” .He looked 
round in agitation: but saw no trace 
of any one who could have uttered 
With eesdbl 

; imprecations on 
himself and those with whom he had 





layed, he flung out of the gaming- 

ouse, homewards on his road to the 
wretched garret where his wife and 
children were awaiting his return 
and his succour. But here the poor 
creatures, tormented by hunger and 
cold, pressed upon him so importu- 
nately, that he a no way to deliver 
himself from misery but by flying 
from the spectacle. But whither 
could he go thus late at night, when 
his utter poverty was known in every 
ale-house? Roaming he knew not 
whither, he found himself at length 
in the churchyard. The moon was 
shining solemnly upon the quiet 
grave-stones, though obscured at in- 
tervals by piles of stormy clouds. 
Rudolph shuddered at nothing but 
at himself and his own existence. 
He strode with bursts of laughter 
over the dwellings of the departed ; 
and entered a vault which gave him 
shelter from the icy blasts of wind 
which now began to bluster more 
loudly than before. The moon threw 
her rays into the vault full upon the 
golden legend inscribed in the wall— 
“< Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord!” Schroll took up a spade that 
was sticking in the ground, and 
struck with it furiously against the 
gilt letters on the wall: but they 
seemed indestructible; and he was 
going to assault them with a mat- 
tock, when suddenly a hand touched 
him on the shoulder, and said to him, 
*‘ Gently, comrade: thy pains are all 
thrown away.” Schroll uttered aloud 
exclamation of terror: for, in these 
words, he heard the voice of Weber, 
and, on turning round, recognized 
his whole person. 
_ * What would’st thou have?” 
asked Rudolph,—‘“ What art thou 
come for?”—* To comfort thee,” 
replied the figure, which now sud- 
denly assumed the form and voice of 
the pedlar to whom Schroll was in- 
debted for the fortunate die. ‘Thou 
hast forgotten me: and thence it is 
that thou art fallen into misfortune. 
Look up and acknowledge thy friend 
in need that comes only to make thee 
I that be thy purpose, wherefore 
is it that thou wearest a shape before 
which, of all others that have been on 
earth, I have most reason to shud- 
der ? 


“ The reason is—because I must 
not allow to any men my help or my 
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converse on too easy terms. Before 
ever my die was allowed to turn thy 
fate, 1 was compelled to thee 
certain intimations from which thou 
knewest with whom it was that thou 
wert dealing.” 

« With i then was it that I 
was dealing?” cried Schroll, staring 
with his eyes wide open, and his hair 
standing erect. 

« Thou knewest, comrade, at that 
time—thou knowest at this moment,’ 
said the ar laughing, and tapping 
him on the shoulder. “ But what is 
it that thou desirest ?” 

Schroll struggled internally ; but, 
overcome by his desolate condition, 
he said immediately-—‘“ Dice: | 
would have dice that shall win when- 
ever I wish.” 

« Very well: but first of all stand 
out of the blaze of this golden 
writin; on the wall: it is a writing 
that has nothing to do with thee. 
Here are dice: never allow them to 
go out of thy own possession: for 
that might bring thee into great trou- 
ble. When thou needest me, light a 
fire at the last stroke of the midnight 
hour ; throw in my dice and with 
loud laughter. They will crack once 
or twice, and then split. At that 
moment catch at them in the flames: 
but let not the moment slip, or thou 
art lost. And let not thy courage be 
daunted by the sights that I cannot 
but send before me whensoever I ap- 
— Lastly, avoid choosing any 

oly day for this work ; and beware 
of the priest's benediction. Here, 
take the dice.” 

Schroll caught at the dice with one 
hand, whilst with the other he co- 
vered his eyes. When he next look- 
ed up, he was standing alone. 

He now quitted the Seevtae ground 
to return as mon as possible to the 
gaming-house, where the light of 
candles was still visible. But it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he 
obtained money enough from a 
“* friend” to enable him to make the 
lowest stake which the rules allowed. 
He found it a much easier task to 
persuade the company to use the dice 
which he had ught with him. 
They saw in this nothing but a very 
common superstition—and no possi- 
bility of any imposture, as they and 
he should naturally have benefited 
accompany the dice. But the nature 


of the charm was—that only the 
possessor of the dice enjoyed their 
supernatural powers; and hence it 
was, that towards morning, Schroll 
reeled home, intoxicated with wine 
and pleasure, and laden with the 
money of all present, to the garret 
where his family were lying, half 
frozen and famished. 

Their outward condition was im- 
mediately improved. The money, 
which Schroll had won, was sufficient 
not only for their immediate and most 
pressing wants: it was enough also 
to pay Gor a front apartment, and to 
leave a sum sufficient for a very con- 
siderable stake. . : 

With this sum, and in better at- 
tire, Rudolph ired to a gaming- 
house of more ionable resort— 


He now opened a gaming esta- 
blishment himself; and so much did 
his family improve in external ap- 

arances within a very few weeks, 
that the police began to keep a 
watchful eye over him. 

This induced him to quit the city, 
and to change his residence conti- 
nually. All the different baths of 
Germany he resorted to beyond other 
towns: but, though his dice per- 
severingly maintained their luck, he 
yet never accumulated any money. 
fivery thing was upon 
po eo life which he and his 
amily pursued. , 

At length at the baths of ———- 
the matter began to take an unfortu- 
nate turn. A violent’ ion for a 
beautiful young lady heen Rudolph 
had attached himself to in vain at 
balls, concerts,.and even at church, 
suddenly bereft him of all sense and 
discretion. One night, when Schroll 
ay now styled himself Captain 
‘on Schrollshausen) was anticipating 
- orem orme om from his dice, -~ 

ably for the purpose of winning 
lady by the of overflowing 
wealth ands our,--suddenly they 
lost their virtue, and failed: him with- 
out warning. Hithertothey had lost 
onty when he willed them: to lose: 


good deal: beside that he had bors 
| Foaming with rage, he came home. 
He asked furiously after his wife: 
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she wae from home. He examined 


the dice attentively ; and it sppeatet 
to him that they were not own. 
A powerful ‘suspicion © seized 
him. Madame Von Schrolishausen 
had her own gaming circle as well as 
himself. Without ying its ori- 
in, he had occasionally given her a 
Ww imens of i at- 
tached to’ his dice: and she had 
pressed him earnestly to allow her 
the use of them for a single evening. 
It was true he never parted «wit 
them even on going to bed: but‘it 
was possible that they’ might have 
been changed whilst he was sleeping. 
The more he brooded this sus- 
picion, the more it strengthened : 
from being barely possible, it became 
probable: from a probability it ri- 
pened into a certainty ; and this cer- 
tainty received the fullest confirma- 
tion at this moment when she re- 
turned home in the gayest oe 
and announced to him that she had 
been this night overwhelmed with 
good luck; in proof of which, ‘she 
poured out upon the table a consider- 
able sum in gold coin. “ And’now,” 
she added laughingly, ““.I care no 
longer for your dice ; nay, to tell you 
the truth, I would not exchange my 
own for'them.” i 
Rudolph, now confirmed. im his 
suspicions, demanded the dice—as 
his property that had me eee 
from him. She Jaughed and refused. 
He insisted with more vehemence ; 
she retorted with warmth : both par- 
ties were irritated: and, at length, 
in the of his wrath, Ru- 
dolph snatched up a knife and stabbed 
her: the knife pierced her heart : ‘she 
uttered a single soh—was convulsed 
for a moment—and expired. «« Cursed 
accident !” » 


purse were not those which he sus- 
pected himself to tad 
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long eon a Pe opnrerens poate : 
Agreeably to this arrangement, it 
was pub notified that Madame 
Von: Schrolishausen had destroyed 
herself under a sudden attack of ‘hy- 
fe nay ame, to which she had been 

subject. Some there were un- 
doubt y who chose to be sceptics 
on this matter: but nobody had an 
interest sufficiently deep in the mur- 
ae sen A racy to prompt him to a 
a fact, which at this time gave 
Rudolph far more disturbance of 
mind than the murder of his once 
pret wife, Lear full confir- 
mation, u at experience, 
that his dice had forfeited thet: wer. 
For he had now been a loser for twe 
days running to so great an extent, 
that he was obli to abscond on a 
misty night. is child, towards 
whom his affection increased daily, 
he was under the necessity of leaving 
with his host as a pledge for his re~ 
turn and fulfilment of his promises. 
He would not have absconded, if it 
had been in his power to summon 
his dark counsellor forthwith : but 
on account of the great festival of 
Pentecost, which fell on the very 
hext day, this summons was neces- 
sarily delayed for a short time. By 
staying he would have reduced him- 
self to the necessity of im va- 
rious pretexts for delay, in order to 
keep up his character with’ his cre- 
ditors: whereas, when he returned 
with a sum. of money sufficient to 
meet his debts, all suspicions would 
be silenced at once. 


‘to w 


» he passed 
nd resolved on the suc- 
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counsellor had himself thought it 
necessary to exhort him to courage, 
which at present he felt greatly 
shaken. However, he had no choice. 
As he was enjoined therefore, with 
the last stroke of twelve he set on 
fire the wood which lay ready 2 
upon the hearth, and threw the dice 
into the flames, with a loud laughter 
that echoed frightfully from the 
empty hall and stair-cases. Con- 
fused, and half-stifled by the smoke 
which accompanied the roaring 
flames, he stood still for a few mi- 
nutes, when suddenly all the sur- 
rounding objects seemed changed, 
and he | ae himself transported to 
his father’s house. His father was 
lying on his death-bed just as he had 
actually beheld him. He had upon 
his lips the very same expression of 
supplication and anguish with which 
he had at that time striven to address 
him. Once again he stretched out 
his arms in love and pity to his son; 
and once again he seemed to expire 
in the act. 

Schroll was agitated by the pic- 
ture, which called up and re-ani- 
mated in his memory, with the power 
of a mighty tormentor, all his ho- 
nourable plans and prospects from 
that innocent period of his life. At 
this moment the dice cracked for the 
first time; and Schroll turned his 
face towards the flames. A second 
time the smoke stifled the light in 
order to reveal a second picture. He 
saw himself on the day before the 
scene of the sand-hill sitting in his 
dungeon. The clergyman was with 
him. From the expression of his 
countenance he appeared to be just 
saying—* Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord.” Rudolph thought 
of the disposition in which he then 
was—of the hopes which the clergy- 
man had raised in him—and of the 
feeling which he then had that he 
was still worthy to be re-united to 
his father, or had become worthy by 
bitter penitence. The next fracture 
of the die disturbed the scene—but 
to substitute one that was not at all 
more consolatory. For now a pear- 
ed a den of thieves, in which the un- 
happy widow of Weber was cursing 
her children, who—left without sup- 
port, without counsel, without pro- 
tection, had taken to evil courses. 
In the back ground stood the bleed- 
ing father of these ruined children, 
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one hand stretched out towards 
Schroll with a menacing gesture, and 
the other lifted towards heaven with 
a record of impeachment against him, 

At the third splitting of the dice, 
out of the bosom of the smoke arose 
the figure of his murdered wife, who 
seemed to chase him from one corner 
of the room to another, until at 
length she came and took a seat at 
the fire-place ; by the side of which, 
as Rudo! h now observed with hor- 
ror, his ore father, and the un- 
happy Weber, had stretched them- 
selves ; and they carried on together 
a low and noiseless whispering and 
moaning that agitated him with a 
mysterious horror. 

After long and hideous visions, 
Rudolph beheld the flames grow 
weaker and weaker. He approach- 
ed. The figures that stood round 
about held up their hands in a threat- 
ening attitude. A moment later, and 
the time was gone for ever ; and Ru- 
dolph, as his false friend had asserted, 
was a lost man. With the apurage 
of despair he plunged through the 
midst of the threatening figures, and 
snatched at the glowing dice—which 
were no sooner touched than they 
split asunder, with a dreadful sound, 
before which the apparitions vanished 
in a body. 

The evil counsellor appeared on 
this occasion in the dress of a grave- 
digger,and asked witha snorting sound 
—‘* What would’st thou from me?” 

** | would remind you of your pro- 
mise,” answered Schroll, stepping 
back with awe: “ your dice have lost 
their power.” 

“ Through whose fault?” 

Rudolph was silent, and covered 
his eyes from the withering glances 
of the fiendish being who was gazing 
upon him. 

“‘ Thy foolish desires led thee in 
chase of the beautiful maiden into 
the church: my words were for- 
gotten ; and the benediction, against 
which I warned thee, disarmed the 
dice of their power. In future, ob- 
serve my directions better.” 

So saying, he vanished ; and Schroll 
found three new dice upon the hearth. 

After such scenes, sleep was not to 
be thought of; and Rudolph re- 


solved, if possible, to make trial of 
his dice this very night. The ball at 
the hotel over the way, to which he 
had been invited, — 


from which 
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the steps of the waltzers were still 
audible, appeared to present a fair 
opportunity. Thither he repaired ; 
but not without some anxiety, lest 
some of the noises in his own lodg- 
ings should have reached the houses 
over the way. He was happy to find 
this fear unfounded. Every thing 
appeared as if calculated only for his 
senses: for when he inquired with 
assumed carelessness what great 
explosion that was which occurred 
about midnight, nobody acknow- 
ledged to having heard it. 

The dice also, he was happy to 
find, answered his expectations. He 
found a company engaged at play: 
and by the break of day he had met 
with so much luck, that he was im- 
mediately able to travel back to the 
baths, and to redeem his child and 
his word of honour, 

In the baths he now made as 
many new acquaintances as the losses 
were important which he had lately 
sustained. He was reputed one of 
the wealthiest cavaliers in the place ; 
and many who had designs upon him 
in consequence of this reputed wealth, 
willingly lost money to him to favour 
their own schemes: so that in a 
single month he gained sums which 
would have established him as a 
man of fortune. Under countenance 
of this repute, and as a widower, no 
doubt he might now have made suc- 
cessful advances to the young lady 
whom he had formerly pursued: for 
her father had an exclusive regard 





to property; and would have over- 


looked morals and respectability of 
that sort in any candidate for his 
daughter’s hand. But with the largest 
offers of money, he could not pur- 
chase his freedom from the contract 
made with his landlord’s daughter— 
a woman of very disreputable cha- 
racter. Infact, six months after the 
death of his first wife, he was married 
to her. 

By the unlimited profusion of money 
with which his second wife sought 
to wash out the stains upon her 
honour, Rudolph’s new raised pro- 

rty was as speedily squandered. 

0 part from her was one of the 
wishes which lay nearest his heart: 
he had however never ventured to 
express it a second time before his 
father-in-law : for on the single occa- 
sion when he had hinted at such an in- 
tention, that person had immediately 
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broken out into the most dreadful 
threats. he murder of his first wife 
was the chain which bound him to his 
second. The boy, whom his first wife 
had left him, closely as he resembled 
her in features and in the bad traits 
of her character, was his only com- 
fort—if indeed his gloomy and per- 
turbed mind would allow him at any 
time to taste of comfort. 

To preserve this boy from the evil 
influences of the many bad examples 
about him, he had already made an 
agreement with a man of distin- 
guished abilities, who was to have 
superintended his education in his 
own family. But all was frustrated. 
Madame Von Schrollshausen, whose 
love of pomp and display led her 
eagerly to catch at every pretext for 
creating a f’te, had invited a party on 
the evening before the young boy's 
intended departure. The time which 
was not occupied in the eating-room, 
was spent at the gaming-table, and 
dedicated to the dice, of whose ex- 
traordinary powers the owner was 
at this time availing himself with 
more zeal than usual—having just 
invested all his disposable money in 
the purchase of a landed estate. One 
of the guests having lost very con- 
siderable sums in an uninterrupted 
train of ill-luck, threw the dice, in 
his vexation, with such force upon the 
table, that one of them fell down. 
The attendants searched for it on the 
floor ; and the child also crept about 
in quest of it: not finding it, he rose ; 
and in rising stepped upon it, lost his 
balance, and fell with such violence 
against the edge of the stove—that 
he died in a few hours of the injury 
inflicted on the head. 

This accident made the most pow- 
erful impression upon the father. He 
recapitulated the whole of his life 
from the first trial he had made of the 
dice. From them had arisen all bis 
misfortunes. In what way could he 
liberate himself from their accursed 
influence ? — Revolving this point, 
and in the deepest distress of mind, 
Schroll wandered out towards night- 
fall and strolled eam the town. 
Coming to a solitary bridge in the 


outskirts, he looked down from the 
battlements upon the gloomy depths 
of the waters below, which seemed 
to regard him with looks of sympa- 
thy and strong fascination. ‘‘ So be 
it then!” he exclaimed, and sprang 
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over the railing. But, instead of 
finding his grave in the waters, he 
felt himself below seized powerfully 
by the grasp ofa man—whom, from 
his scornful laugh, he recognized as 
his evil counsellor. The man bore 
him to the shore, and said—* No, no 
my good friend: he that once enters 
into a league with me—him I shall 
deliver from death even in his own 
despite.” 

Half crazy with despair, the next 
morning Schroll crept out of the town 
with a loaded pistol. Spring was 
abroad —- spring flowers, spring 
breezes, and nightingales*: they 
were all abroad, but not for Atm, or 
his delight. A crowd of itinerant 
tradesmen passed him, who were on 
their road to a neighbouring fair. 
One of them, observing his dejected 
countenance with pity, attached him- 
self to his side, and asked him in a 
tone of sympathy what was the mat- 
ter. Two others of the passers-by 
Schroll heard distinctly saying— 
« Faith, I should not like for my part 
to walk alone with such an ill-look- 
ing fellow.” He darted a furious 
glance at the men, separated from his 
pitying companion with a fervent 
pressure of his hand, and struck off 
into a solitary track of the forest. 
In the first retired spot, he fired the 
ee and behold! the man who 
1ad spoken to him with so much 
kindness lies stretched in his blood, 
and he himself is without a wound. 
At this moment, while staring half- 
unconsciously at the face of the mur- 
dered man, he feels himself seized 
from behind. Already he seems to 
himself in the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. Turning round, however, 
he hardly knows whether to feel 
pleasure or pain on seeing his evil 
suggester in the dress of a grave- 
digger. ‘ My friend,” said the grave- 
digger, “ if you cannot be content to 
wait for death until I send it, I must 
be forced to end with dragging you 
to that from which I began by savin 
you—a public execution. But thin 
not thus, or by any other way, to es- 
cape me. After death thou wilt as- 
suredly be mine again.” 

* Who, then,” said the unhappy 


man, “* who is the murderer of the 
poor traveller?” 

«Who? why, who but yourself? 
was it not yourself that fired the 
pistol ?” 

« Aye, but at-my own head.” 

The fiend laughed in a way that 
made Schroll’s flesh creep on his 
bones. “ Understand this, friend, 
that he whose fate I hold in my hands 
cannot anticipate it by his own act. 
For the present, begone, if you would 
escape the scaffold. To oblige you 
once more, I shall throw a veil over 
this murder.” 

Thereupon the grave-digger set 
about making a grave for the corpse, 
whilst Schroll wandered away—more 
for the sake of escaping the hideous 
presence in which he stood, than 
with any view to his own security 
from punishment. 

Seeing by accident a_ prisoner 
under arrest at the guard-house, 
Schroll’s thoughts reverted to his 
own confinement. ‘“ How happy,” 
said he, “for me and for Charlotte 
—had I then refused to purchase 
life on such terms, and had better 
laid to heart the counsel of my good 
spiritual adviser!”—Upon this a 
sudden thought struck him—that he 
would go and find out the old clergy- 
man, and would unfold to him his 
wretched history and situation. He 
told his wife that some private af- 
fairs required his attendance for a few 
days at the town of But, 
say what he would, he could not pre- 
vail on her to desist from accompany- 
ing him. 

On the journey his chief anxiety 
was—lest the clergyman, whe was 
already advanced in years, at the 
memorable scene of the sand-hill, 
might now be dead. But at the very 
entrance of the town he saw him 
walking in the street, and immediate- 
ly felt himself more composed in 
mind than he had done for years. 
The venerable appearance of the old 
man confirmed him still more in his 
resolution of making a full disclosure 
to him of his whole past life: one only 
transaction, the murder of his first 
wife, he thought himself justified im 
concealing ; since, with all his peni- 
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tence for it, that act was now beyond 
the possibility of reparation. 

For a long time, the pious clergy- 
man refused all beliet to Schroll’s 
narrative ; but being at length con- 
vinced that he had a wounded spirit 
to deal with, and not 2 disordered in- 
tellect, he exerted himself to present 
all those views of religious consola- 
tion which his philanthropic charac- 
ter and his long experience suggested 
to him as likely to be. effectual. 
Eight days’ conversation with the 
clergyman restored Schroll to the 
hopes of a less miserable future. But 
the good man admonished him at 
parting to put away from. himself 
whatsoever could in any way tend to 
support his unhallowed connexion. 

In this direction Schroll was aware 
that the dice were included: and he 
resolved firmly that his first mea- 
sure on returning home should be to 
bury in an inaccessible place these 
accursed implements that could not 
but bring mischief to every possessor. 
On entering the inn, he was met by 
his wife, who was in the highest 
spirits, and laughing profusely. He 
inquired the cause. ‘ No,” said she: 
** you refused to communicate your 
motive for coming hither, and the 
nature of your business for the last 
week: I too shall have my myste- 
ries. As to your leaving me in soli- 
tude at an inn, that is a sort of cour- 
tesy which marriage naturally brings 
with it: but that you should have 
travelled hither for no other purpose 
than that of trifling away your time 
in the company of an old tedious 
parson, that (you will allow me to 
say) is a caprice which seems scarce- 
ly worth the money it will cost.” 

“‘ Who then has told you that I 
have passed my time with an old 
parson ?” said the astonished Schroll. 

** Who told me? Why, just let me 
know what your business was with 
the parson, and I'll let you know in 
turn who it was that told me. So 
much [I will assure you, however, 
now—that the cavalier, who was my 
informant, is a thousand times hand- 
somer, and a more interesting com- 
panion, ana — age who is 
mee at of the grave.” 

All the efforts of Madame Von 

usen to irritate the curiosi- 
ty of her husband proved ineffectual 
to draw from him his secret. The 
next day on their return homewards 
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she repeated her attempts. But he 
parried them all with firmness. A 
more severe trial to his firmness was 
prepared for him in the heavy bills 
which his wife presented to him on 
his reaching home. Her expenses in 
clothes and in jewels had been so 
profuse, that no expedient remained 
to Schroll but that of selling without 
delay the landed estate he had so 
lately purchased. A declaration to 
this effect was very ill received by 
his wife. ‘Sell the estate?” said 
she: ‘ what, sell the sole resource I 
shall have to rely on when you are 
dead? And for what reason, | 
should be glad to know; when a 
very little of the customary luck of 
your dice will enable you to pay off 
these trifles? And whether the bills 
be paid to-day or to-morrow—can- 
not be of any very great importance.” 
Upon this, Schroll declared with 
tirmness that he never meant to play 
again. ‘ Not play again!” exclaim. 
ed his wife, “ pooh! pooh! you 
make me blush for you! So then, I 
suppose it’s all true, as was said, 
that scruples of conscience drove you 
to the old rusty parson ; and that he 
enjoined as a penance that you should 
abstain from gaming? I was told 
as much: but I refused to believe it; 
for in your circumstances the thing 
seemed too senseless and irrational.” 

‘© My dear girl,” said Schroll, 
* consider —” 

‘Consider ! what’s the use of con- 
sidering: what is there to consider 
about?” interrupted Madame Von 
Schrollshausen: and, recollecting the 
gay cavalier whom she had met at 
the inn, she now for the first time 
proposed a separation herself. “ Very 
well,” said her husband, “ I am con- 
tent.” ‘So am 1,” said his father- 
in-law, who joined them at that mo- 
ment. ‘ But take notice that first of 
all I must have paid over to me an 
adequate sum of money for the cre- 
ditable support of my daughter: 
else y 





Here he took Schroll aside ; and 
the old threat of revealing the mur- 
der so utterly disheartened him, that 
at length in despair he consented to 
his terms. 

Once more, therefore, the dice 
were to 7 tried ; a i, Aone the 

urpose of accom sepa- 
ak: thai over, Schroll resolved to 
seek a livelihood in any other way, 
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even if it were as a day labourer. 
The stipulated sum was at length all 
collected within a few hundred dol- 
lars: and Schroll was already look- 
ing out for some old disused well 
into which he might throw the dice 
and then have it filled up: for even a 
river seemed to him a epee ar 
not sufficiently secure for such in- 
struments of misery. 

Remarkable it was on the very 
night, when the last arrears were to 
be obtained of his father-in-law’s de- 
mand,—a night which Schroll had 
anticipated with so much bitter anxi- 
ety,—that he became unusually 
gloomy and dejected. He was par- 
ticularly disturbed by the counte- 
nance of a stranger, who for several 
days running had lost considerable 
sums. The man called himself Stutz ; 
but he hada moststriking resemblance 
to his old comrade, Weber, who 
had been shot at the Sand-hill; and 
differed indeed in nothing but in the 
advantage of blooming youth. Scarce 
had he leisure to recover from the 
shock which this spectacle occasion- 
ed, when a second occurred. About 
midnight another man, whom no- 
body knew, came up to the gaming- 
table—and interrupted the play by 
recounting an event which he repre- 
sented as having just happened. A 
certain man, he said, had made a 
covenant with some person or other, 
that they call the Evil One—or what 
is it you call him? and by means 
of this covenant he had obtained a 
steady run of good luck at play. 
“ Well, Sir” (he went on), “ and 
would you believe it, the other day 
he began to repent of this covenant: 
my geutleman wanted to rat, he 
wanted to rat, Sir. Only first of all, 
he resolved privately to make up a 
certain sum of money. Ah! the poor 
idiot! he litthke knew whom he had 
to deal with: the Evil One, as they 
choose to call him, was not a man 
to let himself be swindled in that 
manner. No, no, my good friend. 
I saw—I mean, the Evil One saw— 
what was going on betimes ; and he 
secured the swindler just as he fan- 
cied himself on the point of pocket- 
— last arrears of the sum want- 
The company began to laugh so 
loudly at this pleasant fiction as they 
conceived it, that Madame Von 
Schrolilshausen was attracted from 


the adjoining room. The story was 
repeated to her: and she was the 
more delighted with it, because in 
the relater she recognized the gay 
cavalier whom she had met at the 
inn. Every body laughed again, ex- 
cepting two persons—Stutz and 
Schroll. The first had again lost all 
the money in his purse ; and the se- 
cond was so confounded by the story, 
that he could not forbear staring 
with fixed eyes on the stranger, who 
stood over against him. His con- 
sternation increased when he per- 
ceived that the stranger's counte- 
nance seemed to alter at every mo- 
ment; and that nothing remained 
unchanged in it, except the cold ex- 
pression of inhuman scorn, with 
which he perseveringly regarded him- 
self. 

At length he could endure this no 
longer: and he remarked, therefore, 
upon Stutz’s again losing a bet, that 
it was now late; that Mr. Stutz was 
too much in a run of bad luck; and 
that on these accounts he would defer 
the further pursuit of their play until 
another day. And, thereupon, he put 
the dice into his pocket. 

“Stop!” said the strange cava- 
lier ; and the voice froze Schroll with 
horror ; for he knew too well to whom 
that dreadful tone, and those fiery 
eyes, belonged. 

“Stop!” he said again: “ pro- 
duce your dice!” And tremblingly 
€chroll threw them upon the table. 

“Ah! I thought as much,” said 
the stranger: “ they are loaded 
dice!” So saying, he called for a 
hammer, and struck one of them in 
two. “See!” said he to Stutz, 
holding out to him the broken dice, 
which in fact seemed loaded with 
lead. ‘Stop, vile impostor!” ex- 
claimed the young man, as Schroll 
was preparing to quit the room in the 
greatest confusion ; and he threw the 
dice at him, one of which lodged in 
his right eye. The tumult increased ; 
the police came in; and Stutz was 
apprehended, as Schroll’s wound as- 
sumed a very dangerous appearance. 

Next day Schroll was in a vio- 
lent fever. He asked repeatedly 
for Stutz. But Stutz had been com- 
mitted to close confinement ; it hav- 
ing been found that he had travelled 
with false passes. He now confessed 
that he was one of the sons of the 
mutineer Weber; that his sickly 
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mother had died soon after his fa- 
ther’s execution; and that himself 
and his brother, left without the con- 
trol of guardians, and without sup- 
port, had taken to bad courses. 

On hearing this report, Schroll ra- 
pidly worsened ; and he unfolded to 
a young clergyman his whole unfor- 
tunate history. About midnight, he 
sent again in great haste for the 
clergyman. He came. But at sight 
of him Schroll stretched out hhis 
hands in extremity of horror, and 
waved him away from his presence ; 


but before his signals were complied 
with, the wretched man had expired 
in convulsions. 

From his horror at the sight of the 
young clergyman, and from the as- 
tonishment of the clergyman himself, 
on arriving and hearing that he had 
already been seen in the sick-room, 
it was inferred that his figure had 
been assumed for fiendish purposes. 
The dice and the strange cavalier dis- 
appeared at the same time with their 
wretched victim; and were seen no 
more. 








THE FLOWER-SPIRIT. 


A FAERY TALE. 


I’ve heard it said that flowers have music in them, 
With which they lull the truant bee to sleep, 
And so preserve their swects. Anon, 


Tue Day had closed his languid eyes, 
And Evening sent her lucid star 
To herald through the silent skies 
The coming of her roseate car. 
The winds were resting in their caves, 
The birds reposed on every tree ; 
And sea-fowl on the glassy waves 
Were slumbering in security : 
And golden hues o'erspread the rills, 
And tinged the valley’s robe of green; 
While, far above the giant hills, 
The moon sat gazing o'er the scene. 
And Night, that ever-changeful maid, 
Seem‘d lingering in her own dark bower, 
With all her storms, as if afraid 
To mar the beauty of that hour ;— 
When Florestine roam’d sadly on, 
And thought of one, with speechless pain, 
Who to the distant wars had gone, 
And never might return again. 


She thought of him, and, in a vale, 
Where Nature in her beauty smiled, 
The maid reclined—serene, but pale 
As Sorrow’s gentlest, saddest child. 
She turn’d her eyes, with mourning dim, 
Towards the moon that shone above, 
As if her light could tell of him 
For whom she felt both grief and love. 
Then bending to the earth her gaze, 
And weeping o’er her hapless lot, 


She saw, il 


umed by Evening’s rays, 


A simple, sweet “ Forget-me-not.” 
At other times—in other mood— _ 
The little flower perhaps were slighted, 


But in the dreary 


solitude 


Of parted love, and pleasures blighted 
Her mind on that alone could muse— 
Her eye on that alone could rest.— 
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The Flower-Spirit. 


Was it that pearl'd and shining dews 
Lay glittering on its azure breast ? 
Was it that other flowers, adorn’d 
With hues the brightest heaven could print, 
Rose proudly round, as if they scorn’d 
Its faint and unobtrusive tint? 
Or was't the name that so enthrall’d, 
And bound her, as with magic spell ; 
And, without voice or language, cail’d— 
The hermit, Thought, trom Memozy’s cell ? 


« Poor flower ! ee said) that liv’st apart, 
And shrink’st before the noon-day sun, 
No tongue could whisper to my heart 
More feelingly than thou hast done. 
For though, to share thy humble state, 
No flower, akin to thee, appears, 
Thou droop’st not o’er thy lonely fate, 
But smilest through twilight’s crystal tears. 
Oh! thou, in hours of grief and care, 
My voiceless monitor shalt be, 
And I will shun the fiend, Despair, 
And resignation learn—from thee.” 


She sigh’d no more—and ceased to weep— 
And bow’d her head in meekness lowly: 
The tloweret seem’d to wake from sleep, 
And ope its little blue eyes slowly. 
The leaves expanded, and a sound 
Came breathing from them, like a sigh 
That mingles with the air around, 
And as it mingles seems to die. 
And these the accents that were heard 
To issue from that azure cave, 
In tones as sweet as ever bird 
Gave to the woods or listening wave. 


** Thou hast come to me—thou hast come to me, 
In thy gloom of heart and thy misery ; 

And never yet, or in spring-time’s bloom, 

Or summer-months laden with rich perfume, 

()r Autumn’s sun-shine, or Winter’s rain, 

Did the wretched-one hasten to me in vain. 


“IT am the spirit that loves to dwell 

Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” fairy cell : 

But when brother spirits to me resort, 

In the roomy tulip I hold my court: 

And when bells of the lily ring loud in the air, 
The sylphs from each floweret are revelling. there. 


** Thou hast come to me—thou hast come to me— 
In thy gloom of heart and thy misery : 

And thou shalt find that the dews I meet, 

In my world of flowers, are choice and sweet 

As bee ever rifled, or summer-winds stole 

From the violet’s cup or the rose’s bowl. 


*« Linger here ’till the eve has faded, 

And the sky’s dark hair with stars is braided : 

Linger here ’till the night is o’er thee, 

And the hills and the valleys lie dark before thee ; 


And when three bright stars shall fall from above, 


Turn to the west and thou'lt see thy love. 
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foremost, into the vortex of an argu- 
ment ; so 

Are you aware, or are you not, that 
a tragedy may be defective in every 
other good quality, and yet by themere 
force of plot lead an audience as com- 
pletely by the nose to admire it as if 
it were perfection itself? Southerne’s 
Isabella, for instance. Is there a 
line in Isabella worth the strip of pa- 
per it blackens? Notone. Is there 
a character in that play drawn with 
half so much discrimination or life 
as Punch in a puppet-show? Not 


one. In what consists the effective. 
Aue. 1823, 





But it is a poetical oasis: the sur- 
rounding expanse of verbiage, from 
Ha! backwards to Act 1, Scene 1, 
and from roar forwards to exeunt 
omnes, is a waste of blossomless ste- 
rility, a desart without a single flower 
to relieve its blank uniformity. Yet 
the tragedy, though not very popu- 
lar, as well on this account, as by 
reason of the heroine Imoinda sel- 
dom finding a fit representative 
amongst our ladies of the buskin,— 
Oroonoko, I say, is an effective tra- 

y compared to snake And why? 
“S because of its story; which 





; “ 
4 « Thou wilt hear a voice through the stillness creeping, i. 
i Thou wilt mark an ve through the green leaves peeping ; 9 
x By a gentle step shall the earth be press‘, 
And thy head shall lie on thy Reginald’s breast : ’ 
: Then thou'lt think of the spirit that loves to dwell 
4 Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” fairy ceil. 
b “« Maiden, farewell !—Maiden, farewell ! K 
o Think of the spirit that loves to dwell R 
| Within the “ Forget-me-not’s ” fairy cell.” 
i¥ The voice’s gentle murmur pass’d, e 
me The floweret’s leaves in silence closed, r) 
a And Night and all her stars at last 4 
. In the blue fields of heaven reposed. * 
+ The maiden watch'd till midnight came, | 
i. Still gazing on the spangled sky, 
$5 And saw three brilliant stars of flame 
Li. Shoot from their radiant spheres on high. & 
bt She heard a voice through the stillness creeping, ; 
f. She mark’d an eye through the green leaves peeping, | 
. The earth by a gentle step was press‘d, | 
EE Her head reclined on her Reginald’s breast : 
ie And she thought of the spirit that loves to dwell 
Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” fairy cell. ; 
4 V. D. : 
‘4 inane Pit 
a 
F A SECOND LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY. 
tf Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur ; 
* ae Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, aa 
¥ Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, ae 
P| Ut magus: et modd me Thebis, modd ponit Athenis.— Horace. L 
+4 GenTLemen,—I said a good deal ness of the tragedy then? In the in- ies 
24 more in my letter oflastmenth, about terest of its story. Oroonoko is an- Md 
= the miserability of your plots, than other piece by the same author. Here a 
: ano you approve; but agreatdeal is certainly a very fine passage from aH 
A ess, In my private opinion, than the it: 4 
% occasion warrants. I pledged my- Ha! thou hast roused oe 
: self in the said letter, to recur to this The lion in his den—he stalks abroad— fe | 
ba subject as a text, and lo! here I am. And the wide forest trembles at his roar. a 
—Tis my habit to plunge, head A. 3. 5. 2. f 
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is yet nothing very superhuman in 
its Preece ai Ml developement. Take 
a few passages out 0 the Orphan, 
such as, the Boar, the Witch, the 
Shepherd’s Pipe (quoted in my last), 
and the following, where Chamont 
impeaches Castalio to his father A- 
casto, of having dishonoured Moni- 
mia, Chamont’s sister, and Acasto'’s 
adopted daughter : 


You took her up, a little tender flower, 
Just sprouted on a bank, which the next 
frost 
Had nipp’d; and with a careful loving 
hand, 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 
Where the sun always shines; there long 
she flourish’d ; 
Grew sweet to sense and lovely to the eye; 
Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 
Cropt this fair rose, and rifled all its sweet- 
ness, 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 
A. 4. Se, 1. 


Take away these few passages, 
and I scruple not to a, that the 
Orphan is as bad a play as one would 
wish to read on a summer’s morning, 
—save and except in this one parti- 
cular, that it involves an affecting 
story. And mark! the plot of the 
o- an is really not a good one, criti- 
cally speaking. The action is neither 
great, nor scientifically perplexed 
and unravelled. It is ful of incon- 
sistencies and inexplicabilities. But 
it is affecting ; it takes fast hold of 
our hearts ; our eyelids cannot pos- 
sibly fall till the curtain does, if they 
take even that opportunity. We are 
wraptin a kind of abstraction, where 
the whole soul is concentrated in the 
eyes and ears. Monimia’s unhappy, 
innocent, but inexpiable error; and 
that most heart-rending scene, where 
Polydore, after provoking his brother 
Castalio to a quarrel, runs. on the lat- 
ter’s sword, by way of self-punish- 
mentfor an injury anita com- 
mitted against Castalio’s honour,— 
render this tragedy one of the most af- 
fecting in our language, But in point 
of imagery, elegance of diction, and 
other attributes merely poetical, the 
Orphan, Oroonook, and Isabella, fall 
infinitely beneath many tragedies of 
the present. day. Whence arises 
then, their superior attraction, their 
reater efficacy as stage presenta- 
tions? Almost solely from. the in- 
terest conveyed to our bosoms by 





their plots or stories.. To be sure, 
they are not quite so deficient in oral 
energy, in good mouthing passages, 
magniloquence, and ear-splitting he- 
roicals; they are not quite such mew- 
ling, milk-and-water, suaviter-in-mo- 
do soporifics, as yours, Gentlemen ; 
but nevertheless, their superiority as 
stage pieces, nay, as closet reading, 
is mainly attributable to the interest 
couched in their stories. Your tra- 
gedies, Messieurs Melpomenidos, are 


truly little more than what I deno- | 


minated in my preceding letter (for- 
give me the application),—pro and 
con poems. Your personages hold 
very pretty and poetical chat with 
pec | other; but for any thing like 
interest of story, I, in mine own per- 
son avow, that I would much rather 
peruse or listen to a cross-examina~ 
tion at one of the Courts of Law in 
a case of crim. con. or breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, than any “ con- 
versation in verse,” with which the 
best of your tragedies enfurnishes my 
library a the play-house. The au- 
thor of Durazzo complains in his 
advertisement of the hesitation and 
delay exhibited by the managers in 
adopting his tragedy. Verily, I am 
not the leadh surprised at this forbear- 
ance of the managers. Though I 
think highly of Durazzo as abstract 
poetry, I for one of that many-head- 
ed monster, an audience, could not 
positively swear, that I should be 
able to keep my chin off my bosom, 
or my body in the erect line of per- 
pendicular attention, during the re- 
citation of Durazzo. Notwithstand- 
ing all the wonderworking adjuncts 
of the play-house property-room,— 
scenery, machinery, dresses, and de- 
corations, with as much of double- 
drum and double-bass as would out- 
roar the thunder,—it appears to me, 
that any drama of so little fabular 
interest, so little in its story to affect 
or amaze, of so flimsy, meagre, and 
map, = plot as Durazzo, must to- 
tally fail in impressing. any thing 
more deeply-seated than the tympa- 
num of anauditor; mustinevitably put 
to rest the vigilance of the most de- 
termined spectator, before half the 
time of representation was worn out; 
and by the fall of the curtain must 
eventually convert the theatre into a 
public dormitory. Ay, and on this 
very principle of sacrificing every 
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ty of arrangement or novelty of con- 


thing, plot, action, characterism (I 
have no better word just now), in 
fact, all the et ceteras of legitimate 
tragedy, to puling, pitiful, emascu- 
late poetry, do the atists of the 
day construct their pieces. Hinc ille 
lachryme: few of our tragic writers 
quit the manager's presence-room 
with dry eyes; but with a pocket- 
handkerchief in one hand and their 
tragedy in the other, these April 
gentlemen come before the public, and 
make up their miserable mouths at 
the manager, because he will not 
imperil his property with the same 
nonchalance that they risk their re- 
putation. It is time now to confess, 
that all this about managers is mere 
guess-work upon my part, and they 
may be as inexorable as Judge Rha- 
damanthus, and as blind as Beli- 
sarius for aught I know of the mat- 
ter; but I cannot persuade myself 
that they are so dull or so foolish as 
to reject an efficient tragedy ; and 
till I see more irre le testimouy 
than Durazzo affords, that they do 
reject efficient tragedies, I beg leave 
to persist in my present incredulity. 
To revert to plot-work: with the 
exception of Virernivs, I do not re- 
collect a modern tragedy having a 
plot worthy to be socalled, amongst 
all our innumerables. The plot of 
Virginius is in its elements a good 
one: I cannot say that the author 
appeared to me to have developed or 
set them off with much felicity or 
illustration, when I read the tragedy. 
Miranpo.a, if my memory serves 
me trustily, hath no very surprising 
fulness or beauty of plot-work ; it is 
rather of that “lean kine,” which 
ou all, it would seem, expect “ to 
adored” by the public. But the 
author of this tragedy hath contrived 
to throw into it that interest of cha- 
racter which frequently u the 
place of fabular interest, and in the 
persons of Guido and Isidora, youth~ 
ful and unhappy lovers, hath lighted 
a flame of curiosity in our bosoms, 
which is only to be extinguished at 
the catastrophe with our tears. In- 
deed, perhaps, I should in justice 
allow this to be legitimate interest 
of story, and that the plot of Miran- 
dola possesses some merit, as it 
draws our affections along with it to 
the denouement ; but it certainly is 
not remarkable either for its ingenui- 


ception. On the whole, Gentlemen, 

ou seem determined to owe little to 

istory, romance, or tradition, on the 
score of fable, and also to indulge 

our fancies in very few excesses of 
Eovetition, with respect to the inci- 
dents which make up the sum of your 
dramatic stories. By St. Machiavel, 
there’s more plot in Poucet and his 
Seven Brothers than in all your tra- 
gedies put together ! 


And we can boast, though "tis a plotting age, 
No place is freer from it than the stage. 


Only think of that wretched piece 
of prosaic common-place, Geor 
Barnwell: by a happy choice of su 
ject or plot, it accomplishes what all 
your suaviloquent poesy, all your 
double-refined, perelegant thoughts, 
your beautiful wire-drawn conceits, 
are incompetent to engender,—a bo- 
vm interest bowers Et catastro- 
phe, an inextinguishable rapacity iy 
swallowing the, susseeniie Ineldents 
till we are satisfied by the final re- 
sult. Certes, you have much reason 
to clap your wings upon your drama- 
tic superiority to poor Lillo. 

In the name of race Jacobin- 
ism, and Gunpowder, look at Sarpa- 
Napatus! Here is a plot to blow up 
a playhouse: nothing less, I'll assure 
ye, than the fall of an empire, the 
overthrow of a dynasty, the confla~- 
gration of a little world! Look here, 
my masters, at the work of your 
arch-genius. Doth it not require, let 
me ask you, a little more than com- 
mon obliquity of intellect, a deter- 
minate proneness to the diminuendo 
in poetry, a kind of “ alacrity in 
sinking,” to render such a magnifi- 
cent catastrophe as insipid as the 
bursting of a water-bubble? to ex- 
tirpate a royal family with less noise 
than you crush a covey of hornets 
under foot in a meadow ? and to set 
fire to the imperial palace of Nineveh 
as coolly and dispassionately as you 
kindle a pipe or inflame a billet-doux? 
Here it must be confessed the author 
does not “ poke into the crevices and 
corners of history for insignificant 
events,” but he takes a fact by 
the forelock, and pulls it witha giant's 
hand into the arena :—then, as if his 
arm were blasted with a thunderbolt, 
withered by a charm, or palsied by a 
as ey e lets it fleet away into 
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the recesses of obscure antiquity 
ain, when he ought to have exhi- 
bited it in all its most striking points 
of view, and by the force of an illus- 
trative genius impressed its image 
and circumstances indelibly upon our 
minds. Heaven and earth, what a 
last day Shakspeare would have made 
of such a subject! What horror, 
ruin, tumult, and confusion, would 
he set together by the ears to mark 
the downfal of Assyria! We might 
justly say to the noble author :-— 


What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion, 
That you had? he would drown the stage 
with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid 


speech, 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears.— 

Yet you, 

A dull and muddy-mettled poct, peak 

Like John-a-dreams, impregnant of your 
cause, 

And can say nothing,—no, not for a 
king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 

A damn'd defeat was made. 


O for shame, my lord! to let five 
acts of poetry slip through your fin- 
gers as imperceptibly as a figurative 
eel, when you might, with a proper 
determination of your abilities, have 
conjured up such a scene of commo- 
tion, imbranglement, and magnani- 
mous mischief, that Pandemonium 
with all the devils at play would not 
have been missed out of it. Away 
with your flowing lines and eloquent 
insipidity. A Ja lanterne! with your 
voluptuous diatribes and Italic su- 
per-sweetness of versification. Write 
me a good, honest, spirit-stirring, 
ear-piercing, homely, English tra- 
gedy ; such as will go near to burst 
me a blood-vessel, and I'll thank you. 
Let its metre come a little rough off 
the palate of the reciter; let it have 
a little tang of the vigorous soil that 
produced thee let it be racy, and fla- 
vourousof themanly spirit that imbues 
our native productions. Or, if you 
must write for Miss Maudlin, prythee 
do not debase Melpomene to the un- 
worthy office of catering for her sick- 
ly appetite: if you will put together 
such puerile harangues as Master 
Mawkish shall admire, prythee, my 
tord, do not deprave our simple un- 





sophisticated tragie phraseology to 
your effeminate purpdses. But to 
my proper theme :— 

How different from the conduct of 
Lord Byron in his Sardanapalus, is 
that of the prince of the drama in his 
Macbeth. There, a meagre fact, 
taken from an obscure chronicle, is 
worked up into a tale of such over- 

owering sublimity and terrific gran- 
a so fraught with momentous oc- 
currences, so crowded with incidents, 
action, and heart-thrilling circum- 
stances, a tale so replete with per- 
petual calls on our attention by its 
ever-changing intensity of excite« 
ment, that it is almost too much for 
the mind; and the person who has 
once read or heard the tragedy, re- 
members the murder of Duncan and 
its concomitants, when he forgets his 
neighbour’s name or hisown. Now 
what is the case with Sardanapalus ? 
Speaking for myself, I can only say, 
that though I read the composition 
with the profoundest attention I was 
able to exert, I could not now repeat 
too successive lines of it; and have 
little farther recollection of the story, 
than that after an infinite deal of 
puling between the monarch and a 
Greek girl, with something or other 
about a conspiracy between a priest 
and a soldier, the king and his con- 
cubine throw themselves into the 
fire. No more of it can ] remember; 
and it would be physically impossible 
to refresh my memory, for I might as 
well endeavour to compel myself to 
prefer misery to ease, as read Sarda- 
napalus over again. Nevertheless, 
there are in this self-same play some 
very noble images and eloquently 
beautiful passages; which, by the 
bye, is a heinous aggravation of the 
noble author’s crime, for the imagina- 
tion which*engendered them might 
well have conceived more mightily, 
had it not been prostituted to the im- 
potent embraces of derogate prose~ 
poetry. One of those above-men- 
tioned eloquia which I extracted while 
reading the play is the following de- 
scription of Myrrha, the Greek girl, 
by her lover Sardanapalus ;— 
I paused 
To look upon her and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flash’d through 

her long hair 
As it stream’d o'er her; her blue veins 
that rose 
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Along her most transparent brow ; her nos- 
tril , 

Dilated from its symmetry ; her li 

Apart; her voice that clove through all the 
din 

As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s 
clash, 

Jarr’d, but not drown’d by the loud brat- 
tling; her 

Wav’'d arms, more dazzling with their own 
born whiteness 

Than the steel her hand held, which she 
caught up 

From a dead soldier’s grasp; all these 
things made . 

Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 

Of victory, or Victory herself 

Come down to hail us hers. <A.3, 5S. 1. 


You will easily perceive, Gentle- 
men Parnassians, that this speech is 
essentially undramatical, being mere- 
ly descriptive, long-drawn-out, and 
deficient in action ; it is however very 
beautiful, and harmonious, notwith- 
standing the noble author's false me- 
thod of versification, upon which I 
shall take a more fitting occasion to 
dilate hereafter. But the noblest 
passage in perhaps the whole range 
of modern poetry is to be found in 
this otherwise very worthless play,— 
the Dream. This, although written 
entirely out of the true spirit of the 
drama, is written with an immortal 
hand, and as such must exact our 
admiration wherever it be found. 
The Vision of Sardanapalus is too 
long for insertion here; neither would 
it serve my purpose indeed, for its 
splendour as abstract poetry might 
blind us to its dramatic impropriety. 
It is enough to say of it, that if we 
dare not oppose it to Clarence’s Dream, 
we may certainly compare the two 
Visions together, without charge of 
ar era I may at some future time 
oblige the public with such a com- 
parison,—on a general petition of the 
counties. 

Let me beseech the attention of the 
dramatic fraternity to one prime re- 
mark, which the mention of Sarda- 
napalus immediately suggests, a play 
consisting of nought but interminable 
scenes of still-life and feats of loqua- 
city. The first grand leading essen- 


tial attribute of drama, whereby it is 
distinguished from all other species 
of literature, and without which it is 
not what it professes to be, is action. 
Pardon me, O Parnassiaus! but I 
really believe this simple fact has, by 
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some curlous lapse or aberration of 
the mind, totally escaped your me- ‘ 
mories. The intoxicating influence ! 
of poetry par excellence, hath, I fear, 
“* steeped your senses in forgetful 
ness,” and you think that so as your ; 
pages are divided, now and then, by 
gaps for a name in small capitals, se . 
as your lines are distributed into byl 
something like responsive oration, 
so as your paragraphs are consigned 
to more than one pair of lips to pro- 
nounce them,—that this is sufficient : 
to constitute action. ay 
My belief deceives me, say you. i 
However impalpable our plots may . 
be, however unattractive, insubstan- . 
tial, and delible our stories,—still, 
our plots are plots, our stories are 
stories; and being carried on or 
related by the several characters pre- 
fixed to our tragedies under the deno- 
mination of dramatis persona,—con- 
stitute the action of our pieces.— 
‘© Now infidel, we have thee on the 
hip.” 
i Soft you ; a word or two before 
you go.” What are we speaking of, 
Geutivaiedi Defendants? Drama?— 
No. Tragedy ?—No. But of legiti- 
mate drama, effective tragedy. Now, 
though I might possibly, by a stretch 
of urbanity, allow your tragedies to 
be simple dramas, i. e. stories capa- 
ble of personal representation,—which 
by the bye, your rather luxurious in- 
dulgence in description and narration » 
would perhaps bear me out in deny- 
ing,—though I might allow your tra- 
gedies to be dramas in this liberal 
sense of the word, you have better 
authority than my opinion that they 
are not effective tragedies, viz. the +h 
ublic voice, or rather the public si- a 
ence. Nay, put the question to your be 





own vanity, my friends: compare ap 
the best of your tragedies with. ' . 
Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, or Othello, ; oy 
and independent of dialogue, charac- Ae 
terism, or poetry, on the sole ground ai 
of action,—answer sincerely, if in vA 


potency of effect, excitative force, 
ability to provoke the tumult of pas- 
sion which should rule the bosoms of 
an audience, the very crack of your 
tragedies compared to any of these, 
be not as a zephyr to a hurricane, a 
wind that bows the reed in the shal- 
lows to the blast that shakes the vak 
of the forest. 

I grant you then, that it was a 
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lapse or aberration of the mind,” 
to arraign you of forgetfulness as to 
action being an essential attribute of 
the drama, (though perhaps the 
knowledge of this principle rather 
vegetates than lives in your memo- 
ries,) when I ought to have impeach- 
ed you of oblivion as to perpetual ac- 
tion being an essential attribute of 
effective tragedy. Whenever the ac- 
tion of a scene degenerates into 
speechification, as it did with the wits 
of Queen Anne’s reign, Addison, 
Rowe, &c. or into mere poetry, as 
with you, the attention of the spec- 
tator flags, his spirits sleep, his blood 
stagnates, the eye glazes, and the 
jaw drops. You will probably al- 
lege the Greek or the French drama, 
as your example, pests and de- 
fence, in penury of action and super- 
fluity of elocution. To this I might 
be content with answering, that an 
English audience is not a Greek, nor 
God be praised!) a French one: 
that it enjoys neither the exquisite 
refinement of the former (and never 
can, till numerically the same), nor 
the hollow sentimentality of the lat- 
ter. But I will take better ground: 
Would not more action, and less 
talk, improve even the faultless per- 
fection of the Greek tragedy ? Would 
not a compound of Shaksperian hurry 
of incidents and sublime audacity of 
language with Sophoclean regularity 
of process and stateliness of diction, 
be a cousummation devoutly to be 
wished? Is not the activity of the 
scene, the agitation of our bosoms? 
Doth not the vivacity of the stage 
enliven our spirits, quicken our pulse, 
full-breathe our lungs, trim the de- 
eaying lamps of our eyesight, and 
8 the blaze of intellectual ar- 

our like wildfire through the breasts 
of an audience? In one word ; if ac. 
tion be the essence of drama, is not 
drama most powerful when action is 
most predominant? is not tragedy 
most effective when most agitative : 
But why do I ask these questions ? 
They are axioms. You do not deny 
their truth, you only forget their ne- 
cessity. 

Let us now, for illustration’s sake, 
compare the quantity of action in the 
last act of Othello with that in the 
last of the Doce or Venice. First, 
however, let us consider that part of 
the actionnot springing from the verbal 








vivacity of the dialogue. Thus, there 
is more action in Othello’s defence 
than in Dover Cliff, the former being 
persona] narration, the other mere 
description, which is almost always 
inactive and heavy on the ear. There 
is still more action in Lear’s storm- 
invocation than in Othello’s defence, 
the former indeed being the very 
essence of action, and therefore the 
perfection of drama. But to action, 
with which the lan e of atragedy 
may thus be considered pregnant, as 
obliging the speaker to exert his ges- 
ticulative powers, I do not now al- 
lude. The action which I would now 
enlarge upon is, the mobility of the 
scene, the fluctuation of passing ob- 


jects, the busy-ness of the stage. 


Well then: by what criterion is the 

uantity of this kind of action in a 
ya or part of a drama) to be es- 
timated? Manifestly not by the num- 
ber of scenes ; for an act may con- 
sist of but few scenes, yet contain a 
great deal of action; and two diffe- 
rent acts may comprise the same 
number of scenes, yet one of them 
include much more action than the 
other. Thus, there are seven scenes 
in the first and last acts of Macbeth, 
respectively, yet the last act is infi- 
nitely more busy than the first. But 
I'll tell you how the quantity of ac- 
tion is to be graduated ; by—I might 
say, by the number of striking inci- 
dents brought before us; but then 
you would tell me that this criterion 
is no criterion at all,—for how are 
you to know what I mean by striking 
incidents ; an incident may strike me 
which lets another escape scot-free; 
ergo, Sc. &c. Besides I must then 
confound the incidents of the story 
with the striking parts of the dialogue, 
which I would yet wish to keep se- 

arate in this investigation; ergo, 

cc. &c. again. So my criterion is 
good for nothing but to h at. 
Oh! oh! are you there with me, 
Gentlemen? Then I'll not meddle 
with the criterion at all, since you 
seem so well di to squabble 
about it ; indeed, perhaps, it may be 
quite as well, instead of cramping 
my genius with a definition, which I 
must keep to, as a matter touching 
my honour, whether good or bad, to 
explain what I wish you to under- 
stand and chew upon, by that fami, 
liar but probably not less infallible 
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mode of argument—an instance. Let 
us therefore, institute a comparison 
at once, between the last acts re- 
spectively of Othello and the Doge 
of Venice, with regard to their quan- 
tities of action. You will thus see 
how I estimate the quantity of action 
in a play, and also whether I am 
warranted in impeaching yourdramas 
of want of dramatic essence, viz. 
action. 

There are but two scenes in the 
last act of Othello, as it is usually 
performed ; there are four in that of 
the Doge. But in the first of those 
scenes from Othello, there are four in- 
terruptions to the continuity of the 
dialogue, by the successive entrances 
(Roderigo and Iago being already on 
the stage) of Cassio, Iago (who had 
gone out), Lodovico with Gratiano, 
and Emilia; whilst there are at the 
very most, but the same number in 
the two first scenes of the Doge. 
Again, the last scene of Othello is 
broken into four parts by the suc- 
cessive entrances (and consequent 
change of subject) of Emilia, Mon- 
tano with others, Gratiano, Lodovico, 
with others; whilst neither of the two 
last scenes in the Doge is broken, ex- 
cept in one instance. Hence, there 
are nine of these stage evolutions 
performed in the last act of Othello 
(counting the change from scene Ist. 
to scene 2d. as one), whereby the 
whole face of the scene is varied and 
transmuted ; and but seven in that of 
the Doge (also counting the changes 
from scence to scene). But this is not 
all: the first of the Othello evolutions 
is itself again subdivided into two dis- 
tinct parts by the exit of Roderigo 
and soliloquy of Tago: the third also 
is divided into two separate portions, 
the first relating solely to Pago and 
Cassio, the second to Iago and Ro- 
derigo ; the fifth is twice subdivided 
by the waking and murder of Desde- 
mona (leaving Othello to soliloquize); 
the sixth is dichotomized by e- 
mona’s final death, who was on 
killed Hibernicé before ; the sevent 
is broken, twice at least, by the con- 
viction of Iago and death of Emi- 
lia ; the ninth thrice, by the different 
circumstances of Othello’s conversa- 
tion with Iago, with Cassio, and his 
own death. I do not, in the above 
enumeration, speak of the scene be- 
ing subdivided merely by the falling 


out of a remarkable occurrence, such 
as a death; but I speak of a total 
change of subject, whereby the co- 
lour of the dialogue is perpetually 
varied. Now, of similar evolutions 
in the Doge, I do not think there is 
one subdivisible into distinct and un- 
connected manceuvres, except, per- 
haps, the fifth, which might be once 
divided ; in all the rest, the runnel 
of poetry is not once interrupted in 
its course of monotony, the tranquil- 
lity of the conversation is not once 
disturbed by the intrusion of a new 
character or unexpected occurrence. 
The verse glides on, from first to 
last, in easy volubility and placid 
abundance, as if it flowed for the sole 
sake of hearing itself murmur; in- 
stead of foaming, fretting, fuming, 
stopping to brawl at every impedi- 
ment, deviating into numberless chan- 
nels, vow stilly, now impetuous, 
here deepening into a rapid current, 
there spreading into an even flood, 


filling the ear with every diversity of 


sound, and the mind with every va- 
riety of agitation. But, indeed, how 
can it be otherwise? How can it 
but sleep to its own cadence, when 
there is not a rock, nor a gully, nor 
a crankle, jut, or precipice, inter- 
posed by the God of the river to give 
it freshness or vivacity? In plain 
prose, there is no diversity of inci- 
dent, subject, or matter, in our mo- 
dern dramas. If we sum up the 
number of divisions and subdivisions, 
enumerated above in the last act of 
Othello, we shall find them to amount 
to nineteen ; whilst those in the Doge 
of Venice make but eight in number. 
Hence, by this general mode of com- 
puting the quantity of action in aplay, 
considering these evolutions, manceu- 
vres, divisions, and subdivisions, as 
the striking incidents of the story 
alone, we find there to be nearly ¢wice 
and a half as much action in one of 
these acts that there is in the other. 
Add to this, that the last act of the 
Doge contains almost twice as many 
lines as that of Othello, and we shall 
have nearly five times as much action 
in the latter as in the former, for the 
result of our (I must confess some- 
what novel) investigation. 

Perhaps without adverting to the 
quantity of poetic genius displayed 
in these tragedies, there is little else 
than the above statement of their 
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different quantities of action, neces- 
sary to explain why the Doge was 
damned in the threshold, whilst O- 
thello has continued a stock-play up- 
wards of two hundred years. But if 
any one believe this statement to be 
correct, he will be miserably de- 
ceived. The real excess of action in 
Othello above that in the Doge, is in 
every sense incalculable; the ~ 
portion of their true quantities of ac- 
tion is not five to one, but almost 
infinity to nothing; there is, how- 
ever, no method, that I know of, by 
which we might reduce the general 
question to any thing like plausible 
computation. This will be evident 
to every one who considers that there 
are two (not to speak of more) kinds 
of action, viz. energetic action (such 
as Othello exhibits), and indolent ac- 
tion (such as we for the most part 
see exhibited in the Doge). Every 
line of the former play is action; al- 
most every line of the latter is devoid 
of that quality of speech ;—how are 
we to bring this under a calculus? 
The language of Othello is that of 
passion ; the language of the Doge 
that of passiveness. There are, to be 
sure, a few exceptions to this latter 
assertion, such as in the concluding 
lines of Faliero’s last speech, where 
he bestows his imprecation upon Ve- 
nice : 
Amidst thy many murders think of mine! 
‘Thou den of drunkards with the blood of 

princes ! 
Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom ! 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! 
Thee and thy serpentseed !—Slave do thine 

office ! 

(Turning to the executioner.) 

Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as 

iny curse ! 
Strike—and but once !—A. 5. Se. 4. 


This indeed is something like the 
language of effective tragedy ; a few 
oo specimens of vigour as this, and 
the exclamation— 


Oh! that the Saracen were in St. Mark’s ! 
Thus would [ do him homage. 

(Dashing down the ducal bonnet.) 

A. 1, Se. 2. 

would do much to relieve the listless- 

ness of an auditor condemned to sit 

out three hours aud a half of “ long 

homilies,” preached by the laity of 

the green-room. But “ like angel- 

Visits, few and lar between,” our au- 


ricles are seldom beatified with aught 
but the equable hum of that kind of 
purling fluency into which the stream 
of our English poetry has lately sub- 
sided. 

I beseech you, Gentlemen, let what 
1 have said above, with regard to 
the different quantities of action in 
Othello and the Doge of Venice, en- 
gage a small part of your diurnal at- 
tention. You will find it of service, 
believe me. By a fair, if not very 
orthodox mode of investigation, we 
have found that the action in the first 
of these tragedies, is five times as 
great in quantity as that in the lat- 
ter; and if to this we add, the per- 
petual recurrence of incidents, which 
could not be there enumerated, the 
hurry of circumstances, the busy- 
ness, and agitation, the changes, 
crosses, innumerable entrances and 
exits, the minor interruptions of sub- 
ject, breaches of dialogue, fluctua- 
tion, variety, and quick succession of 
objects, which distinguish the pro- 
gress of Shakspearian story, but 
which would “ dizzy the arithmetic” 
of Newton to compute; if we super- 
add the activity of the kind of action 
employed; and finally subjoin the 
energy of the language, and the ac- 
tion thereto belonging ;—we may 
truly assert, if Othello be not more 
than a drama (i.e. a Frenziad, fit 
only to be performed in Bedlam), 
that the Doge of Venice is /ess, sci- 
licet,—a pro and con poem or blank 
dialogue, whichever his lordship may 
prefer to re-christen it. 

To conclude: your tragedies, O ye 
prospective proprietors of the niches 
in Fame’s Temple! appear to me to 
be deficient in the first grand leading 
essential attribute of the drama, viz. 
action. Your plots are poor, your sto- 
ries meagre ; they have neither bold- 
ness of delineation, nor fulness of inci- 
dent: your scenes are toofew, toolong, 
and too seldom themselves subdivi 
ed by change of topic, or introduc- 
tion af new characters (be so good. 
as to turn over your Shakspeares, 
and see how short his scenes, gene= 
rally-speaking, are ; and also what a 
number of violent transitions of sub= 
ject, abrupt departures from the 
high-road of colloquy, entrances, 
exits, manceuvres, and evolutions, di- 
vide and subdivide the line of his dia-, 


logue); your fables want interest ;, 
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your matter diversity ; in short, your 
action is nothing, and your poetry 
every thing. 

If you are not pleased with the 
above paragraph, perhaps you will 
be with this of one of your fair fellow- 
labourers :-— 


These men have earthly ties, 
And bondage on their natures!—To the 
cause 
Of God, and Spain's revenge, they bring 
but half 
Their energies and hopes. But he whom 
Heaven 


Hath call’d to be th’ awakener of a land, 
Should have his soul’s affections all ab- 
sorb’d 

In that majestic purpose, and press on 
To its fulfilment, as a mountain-born 
And mighty stream, with all its vassal-rills 
Sweeps proudly to the ocean, pausing not 
To dally with the flowers. 

Siege of Valencia, A. 1, Sc. 2 


Permit me, ladies and gentlemen, 
to subscribe, with my humble re- 
spects, my name, 

(‘for fault of a better,”) 


Joun Lacy. 








POEMS FROM 


GERBRAND 


GrreranD Breprrope was born 
at Amsterdam, on the 16th March, 
1585. His works, during his life- 
time, were held in great esteem; but 
they have of late years been com- 
paratively neglected by his country- 
men. Whether this arises from his 
occasional want of polish, or from a 
change in public opinion, or from 
both of these causes combined, is 
now difficult to determine. Yet it 
appears to us, that he has been 
rather unfairly treated. Even Jero- 
nimo de Vries, in his Proeve eener 
Geschiedenis der Nederduitsche Dicht- 
kunde, (Specimen of a History of 
Dutch Poetical Literature,) although 
generally the most lenient of critics, 
has, we think, barely done him jus- 
tice. Brederode had not, it is true, 
the imagination, and energy, and 
sublimity of Hooft and Vondel, and 
others of his contemporaries ; but he 
possessed abundant natural feeling, 
an almost feminine sensibility, and, 
in most instances, an easy and har- 
monious flow of versification. Nor, 
although living in the golden age of 
Dutch literature, did he ever abandon 
his originality of thought and expres- 
sion, and condescend to be the mere 
imitator of even the most splendid 
models which his country has pro- 
duced. It should also be borne in 
mind, that he was an utter stranger 
to the learned languages, and that 
he died when only thirty-three years 
of age; a period at which some 
minds scarcely do more than deve- 


THE DUTCH OF 


BREDERODE. 


lope the first blossoms of genius; 
for literary talent, like an exotic 
plant, is of fickle growth, and the 
dews of inspiration fall not at stated 
seasons. He was principally cele- 
brated for his comedies, into which 
he introduced the language of the 
lower classes of Amsterdam with 
great effect. It is even said that he 
often attended the fish-market and 
similar places, to collect materials for 
his various pieces. This, indeed, is 
apparent in his Moortje and his 
Spaanschen Brabander. Uis Poems 
were published at Amsterdam in 
1622, by Cornelis van der Plasse, 
under the titles of {Tet Boertigh Liedt- 
Boeck (Facetious Song-Book); De 
Groote Bron der Minnen (The Great 
Fountain of Love) ; and Aendachtigh 
Liedt- Boeck (Meditative Song-Book). 
The first edition, published at Ley- 
den by Govert Basson, was followed 
by a pirated one at Amsterdam. ‘To 
the latter he thus alludes in the 
Preface to his Boertigh Liedt- Boeck. 
Next appeared a spurious edition at 
Amsterdam, containing among other things, 
lewd and lascivious verses, which I, of 
course, gained the credit of having written ; 
but the honour that was thus conferred 
upon me, and the gratitude that I owe to 
these my benefactors, I shall take an op- 
ity of acknowledging in a manner 
that they will remember. For truly all 
pure-hearted and generous persons will now 
pause ere they ish any work, however 
creditable to their feelings and morality, 
seeing that unlawfulness has risen to such 
a pitch, that any individual may give his 
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disgusting obscenities to the world under Aut rediviva suis ardentia Pergama flammis, 
the cloke of another’s name. eae = 1 veterum digna cothurnus 
_ Among the many verses ——— Aut tristes elegi, aut satyrae mordentia verba, 
in honour of Brederode, we select “41+ fostivus Seah, ammnaalive cules. 


those of Hooft; as the praise of such Quid sibi non placeat Batavum caput Am. 
a man will outweigh a thousand stelodamum 


common eulogies. Tila peregrinos jactat, at lla a 
-" - -- 22 Adde; quod innumeri vix prestitére Pocte, 
In Editionem Poématum, nobilissimi 74q . avi , 
Batavi Potta Gerbrandi Brederodii. Uns enctn joces telsiia Tate Godt. 
Roma sibi placuit divina capta Poési, Brederode died on the 23d August, 
Dum placet argutis Accius illecebris ; 1618. 












































Qu dobbert myn Liefie op de ree 
Op de woriende springbende baaren, 


Groote Bron der Minnen, p. 10. 








1. 

My love is now floating away from me 
i On the waves that in chorus are sounding, 
\ As they rise from the vast and foaming sea 
‘ O’er whose bosom his ship is bounding. 





Sail on, sail on, with breezes fair, 

And never from thy memory tear 

The girl whose home is there. 

ag 2. 

t Oh! if two eyes like the sun were mine, 

. Which might gaze o’er the world for ever ; 
Or could I beguile one grief of thine, 

I would follow and leave thee never. 

Though maiden shame restrains my will, 

| Though parted by rising wave and hill, 

: My soul is with thee still. 


a 3. 
Pia And though I have not the Athenian’s* art, 
Which through air was his love's protection ; 
Yet, would but this earthly clay depart, 
With the guiding star of affection, 
My soul should lead the wanderer on. 
g With thee it goes—with thee ‘tis gone— 
i Each thought is thine alone. 


4. 
Were the voice of Stentor mine, for aye 
; Should that voice be heard beside thee ; 
bd But, alas! no words can force their way 
" Through the gather’d clouds that hide thee : 
Yet though between us oceans roar, 
| ’ My heart beyond all space will soar, 
And speak with thine once more. 





wre yes © 
<sar > = 


5. 
Were Medea’s magic skill my own, 
Not an adverse wind should alarm thee ; 
In his caves I would strike rude Holus down, 
That no breath might escape to harm thee. 
Or steal from him a gentle gale, 
To waft thee on—and never fail 
Thy widely-spreading sail. 


























* Daedalus. 
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6. 

The winds and the waters of the sea, 

The fix’d poles and the bright stars peeping— 
Are dearer now than all else to me, 

Since my love—light—life—are in their keeping. 
O merciful Gods who o’er us move ! 
O Rulers of all around—above— 
Protect and shield my love ! 


7. 
Thy pensive bride is weeping alone, 
And tearing her hair asunder :— 

Yes! thy turtle-dove doth nought but moan 
Now the storms and tempests thunder. 
Thou loved-one !—loved-one !—while apart 
What anguish fills her sorrowing heart 

Who lives but where thou art. 


8. 

My love is now floating away from me 

On the waves that so loudly are sounding, 
As they rise from the vast and foaming sea 

O'er whose bosom his ship is bounding. 
Sail on, sail on, with breezes fair, 
And never from thy memory tear 
The girl whose home is there. 





Mo Acitien ist goo haest bergheten, 
Jpn lang vervotg van Dagh en nacht. 


Groote Bron der Minnen, p. 13. 
1 


Can’st thou so soon unkindly sever 
My long, long suit from memory ? 
The precious time now lost for ever, 
The vanish’d moments pass’d with thee, 
In friendliness, in happiness, 
In love’s caress, and converse free from guile, 
From night till morning, and ‘neath twilight’s smile ? 


2. 

A father’s rage and friends’ derision 

For thee I’ve borne, when thou wert kind ; 
But they fled by me as a vision 

That fades and leaves no trace behind. 
Oh! thus I deem’d, when fondly beam’d, 
And purely gleam’d, those brilliant eyes, whose ray 
Hath made me linger near thee through the day. 


3. 
How oft those tender hands I’ve taken, 
And drawn them to my breast, whose flame 
a +. at - tle spate to waken 
o feelings scarcely name. 
I wish’d to wear a lattice “ol 
Of crystal clear or purest glass, that well 
Thou might’st behold what tongue could never tell. 


4. 

Oh! could the heart within me glowin 

E’er from its cell have been removed, 
I had not shrunk—that heart bestowing 

On thee, whom I so warmly loved: 
So long’d to wed, so cherished. 
Ah! who could dread that thou would’st wanton be, 
And so inconstant in thy love to me! 
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5. 
Another youth has stolen my treasure, 
And placed himself upon the throne, 
Where late I reign’d, supreme in pleasure, 
And weakly thought it all my own. 
What causes now that chilling brow ? 
Or where did’st thou such evil counsel gain 
As thus to pride and glory in my pain ? 


6. 
What thoughts, too painful to be spoken, 
Hath falsehood for thy soul prepared, 
When thou survey’st each true-love token, 
And think’st of joys together shared ! 
Of vows we made beneath the shade, 
And kisses paid by my fond lips to thine, 
And given back with murmur d sigh to mine. 


7. 

Bethink thee of those hours of wooing— 

Of words that seem’d the breath of truth— 
The Eden thou hast made a ruin— 

My wither’d hopes and blighted youth! 
It wonders me that thou shouldst be 
So calm and free, nor dread the rage that burns 
Within the heart where love to malice turns. 


8. 

Away—away—aceursed deceiver ! 

With tears delude the eyes and brain 
Of him, the fond—the weak believer— 

W ho follows now thy fickle train. 
That senseless hind (to whom thou’rt kind 
Not for his mind, but for his treasured ore) 
Disturbs me not—farewell! we meet no more. V. D. 








THE DAISY.* 
BELLIs. 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA- 


The botanical name is derived from the Latin word bellus, handsome. In Yorkshire 
called Dog-daisy and Bairnwort. The word Daisy is a compound of day’s and eye, 
Day's-eye ; in which way, indeed, it is written by Ben Jonson.—French, la paquerette, 
paquerette vivace; paquette; marguerite [pearl]; petite marguerite ; petite consire : 
m Languedoc, margarideta.—Jtalian, margheritena ; margherita ; sad Fe [meadow- 
flower]; bellide; fiore di primavera [spring-tide flower. } 


CORY MBIFERA. 


W xo can see, or hear the name of flowers. Turn it all ways, and on 


the Daisy, the common Field Daisy, 
without a thousand pleasurable as- 
sociations! It is connected with the 
sports of childhood and with the 
pleasures of youth. We walk abroad 
to seek it; yet it is the very emblem 
of home. Itis a favourite with man, 
woman, and child: it is the robin of 


every side you will find new beauty. 
You are attracted by the snowy 
white leaves, contrasted by the golden 
tuft in the centre, as it rears its head 
above the green grass: pluck it, and 
you will find it backed by a delicate 
star of , and tipped with a 
blush-colour, ora bright crimson. 





* From Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower Garden: with Directions for the 
Treatment of Plants in Pots, and Illustrations from the Works of the Poets. 8vo. “Lon- 


don, I J23. 
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Daisies with their pinky lashes And this was now the first morowe of Maie, 


are among the first darlings of oe 
They are in flower almost all the 
year ; Closing in the evening and in 
wet weather, and opening on the re- 
turn of the sun. 


The little dazie, that at evening closes. 
Spenser. 
By adaizie, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed. 
G. Withers. 


No flower has been more frequent- 
ly celebrated by our poets, our best 
poets ; Chaucer, in particular, expa- 
tiates at great length upon it. He 
tells us that the Queen Alceste, who 
sacrificed her own life to save that of 
her husband Admetus, and who was 
afterwards restored to the world by 
Hercules, was, for her great good- 
ness, changed into a Daisy. He is 
never weary of praising this little 
flower: 


Whan that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I heare the foules sing, 
And that the floures ginnen for to spring, 
Farewell my booke, and my devocion, 
Now have I than eke this condicion, 
That of all the floures in the mede, 
Than love 1 most these floures white and 
rede, 
Such that men callen daisies in our town : 
To them I have so great affectioun, 
As I sayd erst, whan comen in the Maie, 
That in my bedde there daweth me no 
daie, 

That I nam up, and walking in the mede 
To seen this floure ayenst the sunne sprede, 
Whan it upriseth early by the morrow, 
That blissful sight softeneth my sorow, 
So glad am I, when that I have presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence, 
As she that is of all floures the floure, 
Fulfilled of all vertue and honoure, 
And every ilike faire, and fresh of hewe, 
And ever I loveit, and ever ilike newe, 
And ever shall, until mine herte die, 
All sweare I not, of this I woll not lie. 
There loved no wight nothen in this life, 
And whan that it is eve I renne blithe, 
As soone as ever the sunne ginneth west, 
Toseen this floure, how it woll go to rest, 
For feare of night, so hateth she darkenesse, 
Her chere is plainly spred in the brightnesse 
Of the sunne, for there it woll unclose: 

. . . * . 
My busie ghost, that thursteth alway new, 
T'o seen this floure so yong, so fresh of hew, 
Constrained me with so gredy desire, 
That in my haste, I fele yet the fire, 
That made me rise ere it were day 





With dreadfull herte, and glad devocion 
For to been at the resurrection 
Of this floure, whan that it should unclose. 
Again the sunne, that rose as reddeas rose, 
That in the brest was of the beast that day 
That Angenores daughter ladde away. 
And doune on knees anon right I me sette, 
And as I coulde, this fresh floure I greete, 
Kneeling alway till it unclosed was, 
Upon the small soft swete grass, 
That was with floures swete embrouded all, 
Of such sweteness, and odour over all, 
That for to speak of gomme, herbe, or tree, 
Comparison may not imaked be, 
For it surmounteth plainly all odoures, 
And of riche beaute of floures. 

. ° . . * 


And Zephyrus and Flora gentelly 

Yave to the floures soft and tenderly, 

Hir swete breth, and made hem for to 
sprede, 

As god and goddesse of the flourie medc, 

In which me thought I might day by daie, 

Dwellen alway the joly month of Maie, 

Withouten slepe, withouten meat, or drinke: 

Adowne full softly I gan to sinke, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, 

The long day I shope me for to abide, 

For nothing els and I shall not lie, 

But for to look upon the daisie, 

That well by reason men it call may 

The daisie, or els the iye of the day. 

The emprise, and floure of floures all, 

I pray to God, that faire mote she fall, 

And all that leven floures for her sake : 


* - * * * 


And from a ferre come walking in the mede, 
The god of love, and in his hand a queene, 
And she was clad in royal habit greenc, 

A fret of golde she had next her heere, 
And upon that a white croune she bare, 
With florouns small, and I shall not lic, 
For all the world right as a daisie 
Icrouned is, with white leaves lite, 

So were the florounes of her croune white, 
And of a perle fine orientall, 

Her white croune was imaked all, 

For which the white croune above the grene 
Made her like a daisie for to seme, 
Considred eke her fret of gold above : 


o a. * * * 
Quod Love * - : . 
* 2 * @ * 


Hast thou not a book in thy cheste 

The great goodnesse of the Queene Alceste 
That turned was into a daisie, 

She that for her husband chose to die, 
And eke to gone to hell rather than he, 
And Hercules rescued her pea! 
And brought her out of hell again to bliss ? 
And J answerde againe, and said, ‘ Yes, 
Now I knowe her, and is this good Alceste, 
‘he daisie, and mine owne hertes rest ? 





* Sce Chaucer’s Prologue to the Leyend of Good Women, 
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Chaucer makes a perfect pla 
of the Daisy. Not aiied wie 


calling to our minds its fon as 
the eye of day, he seems to delight 
in twisting it into every possible 
form; and, by some name or other, 
introduces it continually. Commend 
ing the showers of April, as bringing 
forward the May flowers, he adds: 


And in speciall one called se of the daie, 
The daisie, a flower white and rede, 

And in Frenche called La Bel Margarete. 
O commendable floure, and most in minde ! 
O floure and gracious of excellence ! 

O amiable Margarite! of natife kind— 


In another poem, describing an ar- 
bour, he says: 
With margarettes growing in ordinaunce 
To shewe hem selfe as folke went to and fro, 
That to beholde it was a great plesaunce, 
And how they were accompanied with mo, 
Ne momblisnesse and soneness also 
The poure pensis were not dislogid there, 
Ne God wote ther place was every where. 


He tells us that the Queen Alceste, 
who was changed into this flower, 
had as many virtues as there are 
florets in it: and that 


Cybilla made the daisie, and the flour 
Icrownid all with white, as man may se ; 
And Mars yave her a corown red, parde, 
In stede of rubies set among the white. 


The daisy scattered on each meade and 
downe, 
A golden tufte within a silver croune. 
Fayre fall that dainty flowre! and may 
there be 
No shepherd graced that doth not honor thee! 
W. Browne. 


But the Field Daisy is not an in- 
habitant of the flower-garden: it 
were vain to cultivate it there. We 
have but to walk into the fields, and 
there is a profusion for us. It is the 
favourite of the great garden of Na- 
ture : 


Meadows trim with daisies pied. 


The reader will doubtless remem- 
ber Burns's Address to a Mountain 
Daisy, beginning 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower. 


The Scotch commonly call it b 
the name of Gowan ; a name whi 
they likewise apply to the dandelion, 
hawk-weed, &c. 


The opening gowan, wet with dew. 


Wordsworth, with a true poet’s 


delight in the simplest beauties of 


nature, has addressed several little 
poems to the Daisy: 


In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill, in discontent 

Of pleasure high and turbulent, 
Most pleased when most uneasy ; 

But now my own delights I make,— 

My thirst at every rill can slake, 

And gladly Nature’s love partake 
Of thee, sweet daisy ! 


When soothed awhile by milder airs, 

Thee Winter in the garland wears 

That thinly shades his few grey hairs ; 
Spring cannot shun thee ; 

Whole Summer fields are thine by right; 

And Autumn, melancholy wight, 

Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 


In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 

Thou greet’st the traveller in the lane ; 

If welcomed once, thou count’st it gain ; 
Thou art not daunted, 

Nor carest if thou be set at nought : 

And oft alone im nooks remote 

We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 


Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 

Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling ; 

Thou liv’st with less ambitious aim, 

Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 

Thou art indeed by many a claim 


The poet’s darling. 


If to a rock from rains he fly, 
Or some bright day of April sky, 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare ; 
He need but look about, and there 
Thou art !—a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy. 


A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 

Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 

Some steady love; some brief delight ; 

Some memory that had taken flight ; 

Some chime of fancy, wrong or right ; 
Or stray invention. 


If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 


When, smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise alert and gay, 

Then, cheerful flower! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness : 
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And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 

Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 

Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 


And all day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 
To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 
A happy genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 
Child of the Year! that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun, 
And cheerful when the day's begun 
As morning leveret, ; 
Thy * long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Dear shalt thou be to future men 
As in old time ;—thou, not in vain, 
Art Nature’s favourite. 


Nor in vain is it a favourite with 
the poet, who emulates Chaucer 
himself in doing it honour. At one 
time he describes it as 


A nun demure, of lowly port ; 
Or sprightly maiden of Love's court, 
In her simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations. 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all as seems to suit it best, 


Its appellations. 

A little Cyclops with one eye 

Staring to threaten and defy, 

That thought comes next,—and instantly 
The freak is over, 

The shape will vanish ; and, behold ! 

A silver shield with boss of gold, 

That spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover. 


But again we must remember this 
is not to be a reprint of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poems. 

Of the Garden Daisy there are 
many varieties: the Double White ; 
Red ; Red and White Striped ; the 
Variegated ; the Proliferous, or Hen 
and Chicken, &c. ‘These, indeed, 
are but double varieties of the Field 
Daisy, but less prolific, and flower- 
ing only for a few months—April, 
May, and June. 

The Annual resembles the Com- 
mon Daisy, but is not so large: it is 
a native of Sicily, Spain, Montpelier, 
Verona, and Nice. 

The Garden Daisy should be 
planted in a loamy, unmanured earth, 
and placed in the shade ; as the full 
noon-day sun will sometimes kill it. 


The roots should be parted every 
autumn: they should be taken up in 
September or October, parted into 
single plants, and put in pots about 
five inches wide. When in pots, 
they will require a little water every 
evening in dry weather. 

Rousseau, in his Letters on Bo- 
tany, gives a long and beautiful de- 
scription of the structure of the 
Daisy. 





A long extract, like the preceding, 
sufficieytly exemplifies the plan of 
the Flora Domestica, and gives a 
fairer notion of the way in which 
it is executed, than the most elabo- 
rate critique: we have no doubt, that 
our readers will rise from the perusal 
of it quite as well satisfied as if we 
had stept before the author, and said 
« Here is a person who professes to 
have something interesting and use- 
ful to communicate to you; but we 
have conversed with him, and ¢ suck- 
ed his brains,’ and now you have 
only to hear what we have to tell 
you, and our informant may go about 
his business. The fee we ask for 
taking all this trouble for your sakes 
is but small compared with the recom- 
pence he would demand; for he has 
devoted much time, and talent, to 
the subject on which his heart is set : 
but we have had no occasion to 
study; a day or two is all the time 
we have spent on the subject; and 
instead of Jabour, we have been 
agreeably occupied in hearing the 
progress and the results of his inqui- 
ries ;—then as for talent,—we have 
no demand to make on that score, 
for had we possessed more than is 
required to tell a plain unvarnished 
tale, or to carry a message in other 
and perhaps fewer words than it was 
delivered in, we might have been too 
proud for the profitable office we 
now possess, and have had nothing 
but— 

Virtue, though in rags, to keep us warm.” 

This is not an imaginary picture, 
nor an overcharged representation 
of the principle on which too 
many reviews are conducted. We 
remember seeing the prospectus of 
one lately, where, among other claims 
to public favour, it was stated, that 
every new book worth reading would 





” See in Chaucer and the elder poets, the honours formerly. paid to this flower. 
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be made the subject of an article, 
and every part deserving notice 
would be extracted or compressed in 
the account, so that the original work 
need not be published. Candid cri- 
tics !—But what will become of the 
author ?—Oh, poor fellow! he will 
be the sooner “ put out of his mi- 
sery,” as we say of insects when they 
are trodden upon. 

Our readers will peruse with some 
interest the following unaffected re- 
marks on the Flora Domestica, con- 
tained in a letter from a Correspon- 
dent, whose poems furnish many of 
the illustrations. We trust our friend 
will pardon the liberty we have taken 
im printing it without his permis- 
sion. 

I am pleased with the mention the au- 
thor has made of me, and not only pleased, 
but proud of it: I will make a few re- 
marks while I am hot, for I shall be soon 
cold perhaps. How pretty is the allusion 
to poor Keats’s grave! Hazlitt says, the 
early writers described flowers the best ; 
perhaps they do; and, I think, they are 
mentioned too sparingly, and the living 


ones almost (will vanity let me own it) too 
much, Milton is a capital painter of them ; 
and Cowley, when he does mention them, 
does it finely, often in spite of his conceits. 
Our Shakspeare—no, the world will not let 
him be ours any longer—well, the world's 
Shakspeare sounds better—he has some be- 
witching pictures of them, sweeter even (if 
itis possible) than Nature herself: and my 
favourite Thomson shall not yield to any 
one, either ancient or modern, in my opi- 
nion—only mine perhaps. See how he 
paints the white hyacinth : 


Hyacinths of | gre virgin white 
Low bent, and blushing inward ! 


The Author is mistaken about the Cow- 
slip, as it is a very favoured flower, and no 
cottager’s garden is without it, nor farmer’s 
neither: it is as great a favourite as the 
single Daisy, and the Dwarf Buttercup— 
the ** little Celandine” of botanists. All 
spring flowers are beloved with us; but thie 
summer ones seem hardly to claim any no- 
tice, their names are lost in their number. 
The ox-eye is our ** summer Daisy ;"" and, 
I believe, it is the only flower, almost, 
that the shepherd, ploughman, and milk- 
maid know by name, among the summer 
multitude. 








TWO SONNETS TO MARY. 


I met thee like the morning, though more fair, 
And hopes ‘gan travel for a glorious day ; 
And though night met them ere they were aware, 
Leading the joyous pilgrims all astray— 
Yet know I not, though they did miss their way 
That joy’d so much to meet thee,—if they are 
‘To blame or bless the fate that bade such be. 
Thou seem’dst an angel when I met thee first, 
Nor has aught made thee otherwise with me. 
Possession has not cloy’d my love, nor curst 
Fancy’s wild visions with reality. 
Thou art an angel still; and Hope, awoke 
From the fond spell that early raptures nurst, 
Still feels a joy to think that spell ne’er broke. 





The flower that’s gather’d, beauty soon forsakes ; 
The bliss grows feeble as we gain the prize ; 

Love dreams of joy, and in possession wakes, 
Scarce time enough to hail it ere it dies: 


Lite intermingles, with its cares and s 
And rapture’s dreams are ended. Hi 


ighs, 
eavenly flower ! 


It is not so with thee :—still fancy’s power 
Throws rainbow-halos round thee ; and thine eyes, 
That once did steal their sapphire blue from even, 
Are beaming on—thy cheeks’ bewitching dye, 
Where partial roses all their blooms had given, 
Still in fond memory with the rose can vie ; 
And thy sweet bosom which to view was heaven— 


No lily yet a fairer hue supplies. 


Pency Greer. 
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Marriage Act of Olympus. 


THE MARRIAGE ACT OF OLYMPUS. 


l. 
Ix those remote, forgotten times 
We never hear of but at college, 
Yclept the golden age in rhymes, 
Because of gold it had no knowledge ; 


2. 
When laws were few and lawyers none, 
To give to simple words a sly sense, 
A law there was—a solemn one, 
No marriage without Cupid’s licence. 
3. 
How happy then was human life, 
How worthy of a poet’s blessing ; 
When all the days of man and wife 
Were spent in loving and caressing ! 


4. 
And yet in time complaints were made, 
For mortals ever will be grumbling ; 
** Brothers, beware,” a croaker said, 
«« The social edifice is tumbling ; 


5. 
** For marriage here so rare is grown, 
We can’t keep up our population.” 
Malthus’s book was then unknown, 
So no one thought of refutation. 


6. 
Indeed the counsel was well-meant, 
Nor quite untrue—the world grew vicious,— 
And Cupid never gave consent 
To join the old and avaricious. 


Y 


de 
Then Jupiter, good easy God, 
Framed a new Marriage Act to suit us ; 


And gave, by his celestial nod, 
Joint powers of licensing to Plutus. 
8. 
But Love swore men should rue the day 
They first shook off his sweet dominion: 
Now Love could do as well as say, 


Nor spared his bow, nor flagg’d his pinion. ~ 


9. 
To prove Sir Cupid kept his word, 
Needs not, alas! my tedious rhyming ; 
Flames of all sorts are now preferr’d 
To that which comes from torch of Hymen. 


10. 
Ah! hapless days of human life, 
Ah! days of wretchedness and fury! 
When the de facto man and wife 
Differ so much from the de jure. 


11. 
Would we might olden times restore, 
And call past ages with a wish up,— 
Marriage should flourish as of yore, 
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And Cupid be the sole Archbishop ! HANNIBAL. 
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VISIT TO THE CITY OF SORRENTO. 


(Continued frum our last Number.) 


Tue next morning we were awaken- 
ed at an early hour by our parsonale ; 
and, apt as we are to indulge our- 
selves in the morning (for late din- 
ners, and theatres, and city hours 
spoil a man sadly), we arose imme- 
diately, and in a few minutes were 
walking in the open air. We ac- 
companied our friend Natale, the 
parsonale, to his cottage; here we 
found all the family a-foot, and va- 
riously employed. Natale’s cottage, 
like the other peasants’ cottages, was 
divided into two parts ; the habitable 
half, to which you ascended by a 
flight of stone steps, was formed into 
two rooms, one of which served as a 
sleeping-room to the greater part of 
the tamily, and the other was at once 
kitchen, parlour, and store-room; the 
lower half was divided into various 
offices, as stalls for cattle, barns, &c. 
and one large room was filled with 
presses, and other machinery for mak- 
ing wine and oil. We observed here, 
as about all this part of the country, 
that the people were very frugal, ro- 
bust, and hardy, tolerably industri- 
ous, and not very cleanly: among 
many things, illustrative of the latter 
fact, we might mention that the ap- 
proach to the door was defended, or 
adorned, or what you please, by an 
immense dunghill, which, standing 
immediately in front of the cottage, 
furnished its inhabitants with a con- 
stant subject of contemplation. 

When the heats of the day were 
Over we set out to see the Arco di 
Sant’ Elia, which had been mention- 
ed to us as una cosa degna da vedere: a 
strapping lad, the son of the country- 
man, was our guide; our road lay 
along the ridge of the hill for about 
a quarter of a mile, and then, passing 
through some masserie, we entered a 
wooded lane running along under a 
hill, which led us to a little open moor, 
just abovea glen descending to the sea. 
Here we saw the Galli (Sirenum sco- 
puli) the broad bay of Salerno full be- 
fore us, the mountains that hide the 
city of Salerno, and, afar off, under 
the blue hills, the melancholy flat 
on which Prestum is situated, fringed 
towards its extremities by woods, and 
shut in by mountains and sea; we 
have been told, that hence, with a 


good telescope, the massy columns 
of those ponderous ruins may be 
discovered. From this flat, a rocky, 
bushy, and precipitous path leads 
down the glen to the arco ;—we de- 
scended through tall and fragrant 
wild myrtles, which formed the 
greater part of a sort of thicket, 
which filled the dell, growing thicker 
and more luxuriant as we went 
down ; we observed on either hand, 
long ranges of rude, warm coloured 
rocks, disposed in vertical strata ; 
and, after descending some ten mi- 
nutes, we caught sight of the upper 
part of the arch, which looked like 
a rude bridge, and seemed to open 
and rise as we descended: we soon 
afterwards saw through its broad 
span the sea, the rocks, and the olive 
plantations on the other side. As 
we approached the basis of the arch, 
we quitted the little winding path, 
and pushed in through the bushes 
and dwarf trees to a place where 
we had a pleasant seat and a good 
point of view. This arco di Sant’ Elia 
is a natural arch of great height and 
span ; there are, in truth, two arches, 
one of which is inconsiderable when 
compared with the enormous height 
and stride of the other: the top of 
the grand arch is very thin and nar- 
row, and the stones which compose 
it seem, seen from below, to be loose 
slabs laid by the hands of man; the 
mountain to which it is attached on 
one side, is covered with olives, and 
indeed all the neighbouring slopes are 
covered with the same plant ; a few of 
them even fringe a part of the top of 
the arch. On these very slopes are 
produced the finest olives of the king- 
dom of Naples, and this is just the 
soil and situation which ancient and 
modern agriculturists consider the 
best for those trees. The dell dis- 
charges itself through the main arch, 
and opens on slopes which run down 
in terraces to cliffs above the sea. 
While we were sitting here, a lit- 
tle troop of peasants came toiling up 
the steep, bending beneath loads of 
dried fern, brushwood, grass, and 
corn; they wound under the arch in 
the most picturesque manner ima- 
ginable, at times entirely hid by 
projections of rocks, or interwoven 
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boughs, and, at times, showing only 
their burdened heads: as they drew 
near to where we lay, we were for- 
cibly attracted by an old, decrepid, 
witch-like woman; she bowed low 
beneath a large bundle of fern, some of 
the withered branches of which hung 
dangling down, and partially con- 
cealed her wrinkled sun-burnt face ; 
her skin was dark brown, a quan- 
tity of black, or rather grizzled hair 
hung about her neck and shoulders ; 
her long arms, bare and skinny, were 
held above her head to grasp her 
burden; her feet were naked, and 
seemed as insensible as the stones 
she trod on. When they drew near 
us, they heard our voices, and paused 
a moment to listen ; we were so com- 
pletely concealed that they could not 
discover us, though they pryed very 
curiously about, and at length, not 
being able thus to satisfy their curio- 
sity, one of them called out to know 
who was there; as we did not an- 
swer they repeated the question; 
and as we were still silent, a certain 
alarm seized them, they quickened 
their steps, hastily threaded the green 
thicket, and we lost sight of them in 
a minute. We afterwards arose and 
descended through the arch; at al- 
most every step, right or left, up- 
ward or downward, we were charm- 
ed with a new combination of rocks 
and verdure, sea, islands, and hills ; 
the ohjects which deserve particular 
remark, are the Galli, the mountains 
of Calabria across the bay, and the 
lofty and noble hills, near Amalfi, 
which dip so boldly into the water. 
We lingered about here, sketching, 
&c. till the evening, and then slowly 
returned home; as we passed along 
we heard at every cottage the pea- 
sants muttering the ave-maria ; they 
sat out-side their doors, enjoying the 
freshness of the hour, the cadence of 
their voices harmonized with the sub- 
dued sounds of some church and 
convent bells which floated upwards 
from the Piano, and the united effect 
of these soft prayers, the distant 
murmur of the bells, the coolness of 
the breeze, the masses of mountains 
and woods, the scattered cottages, 
these latter growing more grotesque 
inthe increasing obscurity, with many 
other little particulars, formed a 
Scene so romantic and picturesque as 
to retard our progress and baffle our 
powers of description. 


The peasants on these hills we 
found very devout, and we had fre 
quent opportunities of observing how 
punctually they attended the chapel 
which stood on the ridge of the Conti, 
a short distance from our house, 
and whither we ourselves sometimes 
repaired. Every Sunday morning 
an old priest came up from the 
Piano to say mass; at a very early 
hour a small tinkling bell began to 
ring, to warn the peasants in the cot~ 
tages around, who presently sallied 
out, adorned in their little finery, and 
repaired to the house of prayer. We 
frequently saw the old priest going 
along in all his humble importance, 
mounted on an ass, and surrounded by 
respectful country people, to whom, 
ever and anon, he put a question or 
imparted a piece of advice. Strag- 
gling groups came towards the cha- 
pel by different paths, all clean and 
decently attired, and with seriousness 
in their looks. Mass was said in the 
place to adevout and attentive au- 
dience, and the priest was afterwards 
remunerated for his services by a ge« 
neral collection, to which each person 
subscribed his grain, or two or three 
grains, according to his circume- 
stances. Sometimes, in fine weather, 
the priest remained upon the hill all 
day, and in the evening gave a brief 
sermon in the chapel, which was al< 
ways very well attended. While he 
remained on the hill he was enter« 
tained by some one or other of the 
most substantial peasants, to whom, 
in return for good fare, he imparted 
good advice, not only spiritual, but 
temporal. We observed that a great 
deal of cordiality existed between 
the priest and the peasantry, and 
this was equally creditable to both, 
and at the same time very natural, 
as the priest, besides his clerical dig 
nity, was the adviser and comforter of 
all thecommunity. His evening dis- 
courses were not altogether bad, but 
generally savoured somewhat of a 
pecuniary affection for /a madre 
chiesa, an interest, apparently, not by 
any means of opinion, but very real 
and tangible: his discourses were, of 
course, calculated for the meridian of 
his auditors’ intellects; he was ex- 
ceedingly fond of elucidating his sub- 
ject with tropes and figures, which 


were always, as may be supposed, of 

a very. homely nature. A part of 

one of his sermons comes into our 
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minds at this moment: “ The grace of 
God,” said he, “ is like a fire in a 
hraciere, which always requires to 
be watched and renewed and fanned 
to be kept alive; thus, per via di 
esempio, if you want a fire to cook 
your dinner, you do not light it 
and go away and leave it to itself, 
for then, you know it would go out ; 
but you stand over it and fan it, 
and stir it, and trim it, and take 
all care of it, and thus it burns 
brightly; so does the grace of God 
require care and watching, and fann- 
ing, and stirring to keep it alive with- 
in you, otherwise it is also soon ex- 
tinguished.” 

Another of our excursions, which, 
perhaps, it may be worth while to 
mention, was to a bold hill called 
Vicarvano, which rises abruptly from 
the ridge of the Conte Fontanella. 
This hill isthe most romantic of any 
in the neighbourhood; it is exceed- 
ingly lofty, and so steep that the path 
is merely a series of rude steps from 
the bottom to the top ; the ascent is 
very bushy, and every moment we 
lost sight of one another, behind 
thick screens of broom, fern, myrtle, 
dwarf-oak, and other hardy shrubs, 
which, rooted in the fissures of the 
rocks, and encouraged by soil and 
sun, and rain, would soon form an 
impassable wilderness, but that the 
— to whom the property be- 
ougs employ peasants to cut down 
the brushwood every year, and to 
burn it to charcoal at the foot of the 
hill, and the flames and smoke of 
those large fires may be seen at in- 
tervals all the way up. On our way 
we met, every now and then, country- 
people descending, some bearing long 
poles and branches of trees, but the 
greater part carrying large loads of 
newly cut grass. In about three 
quarters of an hour, we came up to 
a wall of rocks, so lofty and so abrupt, 
that it seemed impossible to pass 
them ; an immense block, a little de- 
tached from the principal mass, as 
we here ay it, appeared to stand 
immediately in our path, but on reach- 
ing it we found the track wound 
round its base, and afterwards crept 
between a parcel of huddled tocks 
until it reached a rude and narrow 
gap in the main strata, which brought 
us to the summit of the hill. e 
found the top a large irregular flat, 
covered with grass and bushes, and, 


here and there, feathered with a few 
small trees. The extent of view from 
this elevation is immense, embracing 
the two bays, the line of Apennines, 
running across the Sarnia, and ending 
(to our view) at the cape, that divides 
the gulph of Policastro from the bay of 
Salerno, being bounded on one side 
by Mount Sant Angelo, and on the 
other by the blue arch of the ho- 
rizon beyond the island of Ponza. 
From this height we looked down 
into the higher valleys, and all the 
secrets of the mountains were re- 
vealed ; we saw little villages, and 
vineyards, and flocks, in solitary 
and almost unknown defiles: looking 
one way we had before us the Monte 
comune, very brown and bleak ; some 
scattered flocks of sheep and goats 
browsed on its side, and near its 
summit stood a solitary hut ; beyond 
we saw the higher head of Sant 
Angelo still more wild and bleak and 
forlorn; it appears to have been shat- 
tered by some violence, as its strata 
on the side towards us are all laid 
bare; a little white hermitage is 
placed in a rocky corner on its sum- 
mit, at least three quarters of a mile 
above the sea. From one point of the 
hill we looked down on a large de- 
serted Camaldolese convent, which is 
situated at the edge of Monte Camal- 
doli,—on the little old city of Vico, 
which stands behind Monte Chiaro, 
and on the whole of the Piano with 
its gardens and villages. We could 
see also the disposition of the hills on 
the other side of the Piano; Mala- 
cocola, St. Angelo, and the Deserto, 
forming, as it were, a fork, which is 
presented towards Naples, and in- 
cludes in its span the city of Sorrento. 
Beyond these we saw Capri peering 
over Cape Minerva, now Cape Cam- 
panella, and a little further to the 
right, the islands of Ischia, Procida, 
and Nisita, while just below us, in 
the bay of Salerno, lay the Galli. 
So many objects, so wide and beau- 
tiful a view, fully occupied our atten- 
tion for some time, and would pro- 
bably have done so much longer, 
but that our two guides, stout hearty 
lads, sons of Natale, who had, while 
we were gazing on the landscape, 
been sitting apart among the bushes, 
seriously and diligently employed 
with a basket of provisions which 
we had ordered up, observed it was 
time to go home, for—the basket 
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wasempty- We were unable to o 
yose such reasoners, and accordingly 
boa to descend, leaving a scene so 
glorious, with a regret heightened by 
reflecting that we should most pro- 
bably never see it again, or at least, 
never with that quick and fresh and 
joyful sense of beauty which, it 
seems, no scene can twice inspire. 

On our return, as we passed by a 
little house of entertainment, which 
stood at a short distance from our 
casino, we were attracted by the ap- 
pearance of more company than was 
usual in that solitary place, and we 
entered to drink a little wine and 
look about us. This humble man- 
sion, though dignified (as much worse 
cabarets are in this country) with the 
name of Taverna, was in reality lit- 
tle or nothing better than a cantina. 
Those, however, who wished to eat 
might be furnished with bread, 
cacio cavallo, and eggs ; during our 
residence on the hills we were accus- 
tomed to go, not unfrequently, and 
visit our host of the Taverna, and 
we never but once found any other 
fare; that once we found a fine dish 
of fresh fish from the bay below ; we 
regaled ourselves on this with some 
eggs, and bread and wine, and paid 
for the whole two carlins—we may 
add here, that we met with more 
civility and honesty in this humble 
canteen, than in any other house of en- 
tertainment in the kingdom of Naples. 
The peasantry of the hills met there ; 
—in the fine evenings and on the 
gurni di festa, the young men of the 
neighbourhood used to amuse them- 
selves by playing at bowls ; now and 
then a forestiere from Amalfi, or Vico, 
or Massa, called in, which circum- 
stance always elicited a good deal of 
chat ; and, at times, a puffed-up Nea- 
pe or two, who had come up the 
ills to shoot little birds, honoured 
the quiet hostelry. The object of 
these latter, at least of all we hap- 
pened to see, was to impress the 
peasants with a vast idea of their 
figure and importance in the great 
city: we met there one morning a 
dirty, paltry fellow, whose whole 
equipment was not worth fiye dollars, 
and yet he was talking, in a tone of 
infinite dignity, of his saddle horse 


and gold watch, which he had left at 
Naples; of the Villa Reale, and Pas- 
seggio di Chiaja; of visiting the 
boxes at §. Carlo (though the rogue 
would have run some risk of being 
kicked out of the pit); of balls, routs, 
masquerades, &c. His conversation 
was enriched by two or three French 
words of no modest signification, and 
by all the Neapolitan loudness of 
voice and violence of gesticulation. 
We were, however, pleased to ob- 
serve that he did not impose on his 
audience, simple as it was, and that 
when he turned his back the hostess 
said to her spouse, che guapperia ! * 
We never saw any excesses in drink- 
ing at the Taverna; two stout fel- 
lows would enjoy themselves over a 
boitle of poor mountain wine for 
half an hour, and seem perfectly sa- 
tisfied ; whenever we entered, we 
were very respectfully saluted by all 
present, helped to chairs, and served 
with alacrity and urbanity. 

The country people may be con- 
sidered as divided into two classes: 
the first of which is composed of those 
who rent farms of land proprietors, or 
have a little property in land of their 
own; thesecond, of those who have 
no property of their own, and who 
are not entrusted with that of others. 
Those who are possessed of some 
lands, usually take more of the 
larger proprietors, and thus contrive 
to have a pretty good farm to ma- 
nage. The others, who merely rent 
farms, take them of proportionate 
extent ; and if their own family is not 
numerous enough to work them, they 
let out small parcels to those who 
are in still more humble conditions 
than they. Our friend Natale had a 
pretty numerous family, consisting 
of himself and wife, five sons, and 
four daughters, all of whom worked 
hard from morning till night, in the 
masseria, or in other employments 
which their way of life demanded. 
The young ones led about the cows, 
by halters tied to their horns, to pick 
up a little grass, or a few sweet 
herbs on the common land, or in 
the copses; the elder branches of 
the community dug up the ground, 
planted and gathered the various pro- 
duce, threshed and winnowed the 





4 yea Gans is a most expressive, but untranslatable word, of which the Neapolitans 
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use—it means, an outrageous, overbearing boasting, or any action intended 


to strike one with a profound idea of the powers and-worth of the actor. 
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corn, dried the beans, trimmed the 
vines and fig-trees, &c. in common ; 
but the important operations of 
making wine, oil, and cacio, were 
only entrusted to the heads of the 
family, that is to say, Natale, his wife, 
and eldest son; and then the others 
were merely employed in gathering 
and treading out the grapes, and 
working at the presses. The eldest 
daughter had, for some time, the care 
of an extraordinary number of silk- 
worms,* but when these insects 
grew to their full size, it required a 
great addition of labour, in which all 
the family took part, to keep them 
supplied with fresh leaves. These 
various occupations demanded so 
much attention, that Natale, not- 
withstanding the number of his 
hands, found himself compelled to 
Jet out a portion of his musseria to 
another peasant; the terms of the 
agreement, which were the same as 
those which exist all over the Penin- 
sula, were that Natale should fur- 
nish half the seed, and receive half 
the produce as his rent; the com- 
pact was renewed every year after 
the raccolta. We saw the division 
of the grain, which was effected in 
great good humour, and apparently 
with much justice. While speaking 
of Natale, we must not forget to 
mention his religious opinions, which 
furnished us with many a conversa- 
tion, for, as he observed we never 
disputed any thing he said about the 
Santa Chiesa, he seemed to think we 
were heretics who might, by judi- 
cious means, be brought back to the 
bosom of the church. He therefore 
very frequently entertained us with 
accounts of miracles, descriptions of 
hell, and assurances that all pro- 
testants went thither. His opinion 
was rather singular in one respect, 
for he believed that, as St. Augustin 
says of unbaptized children, “ an 
easy kind of damnation is prepared 
for them,” because they have not 
had the opportunities which others 
have had, of seeing the miraculous 
proofs and lights which are lavished 
to convince the favoured inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, Natale opined that 
out of every ten Catholics, six went 
to hell, two to paradise, and two to 
purgatory ; the rest of the human 
race, without any distinction, went 


straight to the devil, but, as has been 
hinted before, were better treated 
than reprobate Catholics, because 
they had served the devil all their 
lives, and because, moreover, his in- 
fernal Majesty had an_ intolerable 
aversion to Catholics, as they were 
the only enemies he feared. Natale, 
when once he had begun upon this 
subject, did not know precisely when 
to stop, but would babble on as long 
as we thought proper to listen; 
when we had heard enough, we took 
advantage of his pausing a moment 
for breath, asked him some question 
about bread, or milk, or so on, and 
effectually interrupted his discourse, 
which he had not the faculty of re- 
suming, unless he began again “ at 
the beginning.” We must not, how- 
ever, fill our page with any longer 
account of him, since if we do, we 
shall not have time to take you with 
us on another excursion, which we 
made during our residence on the 
hill, and which we would not wil- 
lingly forget ; it was to one of the 
lower hills called Malacocola, which 
we have already mentioned. 

We set out from home one Sun- 
day afternoon, very resolutely de- 
termined to resist certain seducing 
invitations to sleep, which had been 
occasioned by an alluring dinner of 
stewed mutton chops, and an in- 
teresting bottle or so of mountain 
wine, whose pure and rosy blushes 
we could hardly resist: we how- 
ever seized our hats, and boldly 
ran away from temptation. We 
had got but a short distance from 
home, when we observed a gay 
group of men and women ascending 
the hill ; as they approached, we saw 
that they were walking in proces- 
sion, with a young man and woman 
at their head. Every one was dressed 
in holiday attire, and all appeared 
unusually merry ; the procession was 
closed by four men carrying a long 
coffer, of much the same form as the 
bara in which they carry the dead. 
We followed the train until it stop- 
ped, and the coffer was deposited in 
the only habitable room of a little 
white cottage; (you must not, by 
the bye, imagine, from our saying 
the only habitable room, that only 
one habitable room was any indi- 
cation of unusual poverty, for the 





* A great deal of excellent silk is obtained on this Peninsula. 
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simple rustics here find one room 
quite enough for a family of four 
or five individuals); the persons 
who composed the train entered the 
cottage in a pretty orderly manner, 
and an old man, observing we had 
stopped to gaze, civilly invited us to 
follow. On entering the cottage, we 
found the young man and woman 
who had headed the procession, 
sitting down side by side, and re- 
ceiving the compliments and congra- 
tulations of their friends on their 
marriage ; and, presently after, the 
visitors discharged a shower of com- 
fits at the young couple, particularly 
at the young woman, who seemed 
rather fluttered, and blushed abun- 
dantly. After this, the coffer which 
we have mentioned was brought for- 
ward in great state, and the bride’s 
mother advanced into the middle of 
the room, with great alacrity, though 
with all due seriousness, to display 
its contents, which composed the 
bride’s trousseau. When the lid was 
raised, the first things that appeared 
were very gay indeed; to wit, two 
jackets, one of velveteen, and one of 
cloth, covered with gold lace and 
fringe ; three or four cotton veste of 
different and gaudy patterns ; several 
pair of thread stockings, some fine, 
some coarse; three pair of worsted, 
two blue and one red; two pair of 
shoes, with one pair of broad silver 
buckles, and various trinkets, as, a 
necklace of wire gold, long enough 
to go three times round the neck ; 
a pair of long drop ear-rings, 
crusted with pearls; a very smart 
little crucifix, inlaid with figures of 
Christ and the Madonna, in mother 
of pearl; a little silver cup to con- 
tain holy water ; two small pictures 
in gilt frames, one a Madonna, the 
other some saint, whom we had not 
the honour of knowing; and a hand- 
some rosary, with a small head of 
the Pope, in gold. The bride wore 
on her person a number of other 
trinkets, particularly a quantity of 
rings. hat was afterwards taken 
from the coffer was not quite so gay ; 
there were about half a dozen coarse 
shifts, some cotton handkerchiefs, two 
or three old jackets, and veste for 
it day use, a pair of wooden- 
soled shoes, and some other articles 
of which we do not know the names 
or use; but which seemed rather 


mezzo mezzo in quality and condition. 
All these articles were taken out one 
by one, and submitted to the exami- 
nation of the company; and, at the 
bottom of the chest, there were 
found some papers full of comfits, 
which the bride seized, and began to 
throw about with a trepidation which 
seemed to result from bashfulness, 
struggling with pleasure. After this, 
some wine and fruit were produced, 
and the company drank very affec- 
tionately to the health of the new 
married pair. We afterwards sat 
some little time apart, discoursing 
with a communicative old man, who 
told us that the young people had 
been married that morning, and that 
their relations had, as was usual, ac+ 
companied them to their home ; that 
the young lady had been long court 
ed by her spouse, but that their 
union had been opposed by her pa- 
rents, careful people, and well to do 
in the world, until the lover could 
attain a situation in life suitable to 
the condition and quality of his mis- 
tress ; that the young man had lately 
taken a masseriain a/fitto, had bought 
a bed, and other articles of furni- 
ture, (necessaries in the present so- 
phisticated state of society) and had 
produced to the sight of the prudent 
parents 100 ducats in hard cash; 
the good old folks relented at this 
prospect, and could no longer refuse 
any thing to a person of so much 
merit. 

After having sat here about half 
an hour, we resumed our walk, and, 
in a little time, we reached the hills, 
just where a fine bushy glen di- 
vides the lesser Sant Angelo from 
Malacocola, and sweeping round the 
base of the latter, descends towards 
the Bay of Salerno: we took arough 
path which led us into a romantic 
thicket, and after ascending for some 
time, we emerged upon an open 
slope, where there was an immense 
profusion of myrtles in flower, and 
of sweet briar; we had a hard 
scramble here through thick bushes, 
but at length we reached the last 
steep, which is rude and stony, 
abounding in rocks and thistles ; it 
is, in some places, covered with a 
short matted grass ; and, at intervals, 
large bushes of broom, or other wild 
shrubs, are seen springing from the 
reluctant soil. At the top of the hill 
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is a deep and shady thicket, chiefly 
composed of hazel bushes and dwarf 
oaks; we had just reached it, and 
had found a nice seat on a large flat 
mass of rock in the skirts of the 
copse, where we were shaded by a fine 
bush of broom, and having got out 
our books, were preparing to begin 
our sketches, when a dark and 
threatening cloud appeared rapidly 
advancing towards us from the bay 
of Salerno. It struck against the 
hill, and divided into two parts, one 
of which rose above our heads, and 
immediately began to exhibit a grand 
specimen of those interesting pheno- 
mena, lightning and thunder, and ri- 
vers of rain. We are great admirers 
of these magnificent elemental fire- 
works, but at the same time preju- 
diced in favour of admiring them 
through good glass-windows, with a 
tight roof over our heads ; we there- 
fore got up, and in great haste re- 
treated through the dripping thicket, 
intending to descend to a cottage, 
which was a quarter of a mile from 
the place ; but observing a hut perch- 
ed among some rocks, we clambered 
up to it, and took shelter there. It 
was deserted, but appeared to have 
been a goatherd’s cot; a more pic- 
turesque position than that in which 
it stood, could hardly have been se- 
lected ; from a loop-hole we had a 
view of the clouds driving over the 
bay of Salerno, and roughening the 
sea as they passed. After a little 
while a glorious light broke out be- 
tween the heights of Viearvano and 
Sant Angelo; it was a rainbow, 
which rose slowly in a grand arch, 
and seemed to descend into the bay ; 
immediately the rain ceased, the sun 
shone, and we returned to our post. 
From the summit of Malacocola, the 
eye roves over an extent of undulat- 
ing hills, terminated by one higher 
and ruder than the rest, which de- 
scends rapidly, and runs out ina low 
jagged cape into the sea. Capri frowns 
above, gloomy and rude; and at the 
left extremity four rocks rise out of 
the sea like teeth, and suggest the 
idea of a marine monster. The lofty 
and purple cone of Ischia appears 
farther on ; it is gilded with a grand 
smile, and looks like the queen of 
the surroundigg waters. A bushy 
dell divides us Be the next hill, on 
the top of which stands a telegraph, 


which is just now waving its mys- 
terious arms. The Galli are seen 
here to great advantage ; there are 
some ruins on two of them, which, 
like most of the ruins in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples, are said to be 
the work Of that indefatigable Queen, 
La Regina Giovanna, who is indeed 
the architect of every ruin that wants 
aname. One of these little islands 
but just rises above the water, and 
looks not much unlike the back of a 
whale; it is a sort of Sindbad’s 
island, but, fortunately, does not pos- 
sess the same sinister faculty of mo- 
tion. The Apennines pass from the 
Calabrian chain, rising and falling in 
all the sublimity of confusion, until 
they disappear behind the grand 
Sant Angelo, which shoots up into 
the clouds in unrivalled bulk and 
height. Here, also, one has a fine 
view of the bay of Naples ; there are, 
of course, few places around, where 
Vesuvius, dark and portentous, does 
not intrude upon the observation, 
but here he is seen to great advan- 
tage, with the villages and towns 
which whiten the shore, and lie in 
beauty and in peace at his feet. 

The shade of thickets, the solitude 
of mountains, the magic of landscape, 
were not new to us; but such com- 
binations of sea and hill, and cape 
and bay, are ever—must ever be 
quitted with reluctance; but more 
particularly when the glorious sun is 
sinking sublime, and fills the heart 
with admiration and tenderness: for 
us, we scarcely know which hour is 
more beautiful, morning or evening : 
morning is like youth, jocund and 
fresh; evening is like age, medita- 
tive and sad: morning springs up 
and scatters roses in the path of day ; 
evening steals slowly i the God, 
and spreads her grey veil gently over 
all that he forsakes: morning begins 
in darkness and mist, and blush after 
blush brightens into glory ; evening 
begins in glory, but soon and sadly 
fades into darkness—in a word, 
morning is the fit companion for the 
happy and the full of hope; but 
evening only is the friend of the 
forsaken, and the soother of the 
wretched. 

But leaving these considerations, 
which we are aware will suggest 
themselves to you without our as- 
sistance, we shall return to our 
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ject. We stood for a time igen 3 
some cattle and peasants, whic 


were passing on the edge of the hills, 
and, as it were, crossing the disk of 
the sun, their distant and minute 
figures brightly and curiously re- 
lieved by it; and then we paused to 
see the moon glancing coyly through 
the trees, to observe the lights, and 
shades, and colours peculiar to that 
hour, which day cannot bestow ; and 
we enjoyed the _ that swept up 
the hill, cool and odorous; all was 
tranquillity, and night and silence 
seemed listening to our thoughts. 
To-morrow, next year, next century, 
the same phenomena will return, all 
grand and glorious, but we shall not 
admire them: the sun will shine on 
the same hills, the sea roll to the same 
shores, when every being that now 
has life, human and brute, will have 
assembled in that common grave, 
where ages have laid up their dead, 
and to which all the generations of 
the earth must ultimately resort. It 
is a solemn thought, but one which 
seldom intrudes into the mind of 
man, that we are continually ad- 
vancing on a tide which knows no 
reflux, and that no power in nature 
can enable us to go back one day— 
one moment; that every pleasure, 
however dear, passes away and can- 
not be re-called; but that, though 
we are thus pressing onward, the 
great system of nature remains the 
same,—that not one beauty pe- 
rishes—that thus, perhaps, some hu- 
man being will stop in this very spot, 
at the same hour, to gaze on these 
same hills and seas, to muse as we 
muse, to wonder and to enjoy, a 
thousand years after we shall have 
been forgotten. 

Before we bid adieu to the hills 
of Sorrento, we must say a few 
words of their rude and simple inha- 
bitants. The population on the hills 
is, of course, small and thinly scat- 
tered; they are a fine strong health 
race, frugal, laborious, and general- 
ly addicted to no vice—a happiness 
resulting partly, perhaps, from the 
diluted state of society in which 
they live; man being, according to 
us, generally more or less vicious in 
proportion to the greater or less con- 
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centration of the society in which he 
lives, the vices which flame in the 
individual being reflected upon the 
mass with a vigor commensurate 
to its density. ‘The peasants of 
these hills, be this the case or not, 
are eminently simple and innocent ; 
the men are honest, the women 
chaste, and crimes of every kind are 
most honourably rare. Their virtues 
must, in part, be attributed to seve- 
ral other circumstances, as their po- 
verty, their temperance, their la 
rious occupations, their early mar- 
riages, and even their ignorance and 
superstition ; their ignorance is far 
better for them, than that little per- 
nicious learning, which suffices to 
make a fool presumptuous and dis- 
contented ; and a superstitious belief 
of what is good, and gracious, and 
comfortable to the heart of man, is 
to be preferred to a superstitious dis- 
belief, or half philosophic doubts of 
the same. In fine, the poor people 
in question are ignorant, innocent, 
unambitious, and happy. 

The air on the hills is pure and 
wholesome, but, perhaps, rather too 
stimulating ; the gales cross the hills 
from the two bays every day—in the 
morning from the bay of Salerno, and 
in the evening from that of Naples. 
The water on the heights is common- 
ly bad, having a disagreeable, earthy 
taste, and yielding, though reluc- 
tantly, a slight sediment. The peo- 
ple here generally live to a great age, 
and are seldom afflicted by disease ; 
but we observed that the gottre was 
not unfrequent; we were told that it 
never ended in idiocy, but it some- 
times attains to such an enormous 
size as almost to obliterate the resem- 
blance of humanity. How long will 
this disease continue the reproach of 
science? How long will its mysteri- 
ous cause linger in darkness, and re- 
main undetected ? 

We must, for the present, bid you 
farewell ; but before we part we may 
tell you, that having made the ne- 
cesssary arrangements for our re- 
moval, we one day loaded two stout 

easants with our little conveniences, 
Pade adieu to the hills, and descended 
to the Monastery,* to which we shall 
introduce you in our next. 





* For a description of the Franciscan Monastery of Sorrento, see vol. vii. p. 53. 
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SPANISH ROMANCES. 
No. V. 


Tue graver poets of Spain have re- 
proved the gay and joyous character 
which the Spaniards are wont to give 
to their devotions ; but if such devo- 
tions are not solemn, they are at least 
sincere—which is, perhaps, the rarer 
and the better virtue. A romantic and 
poetical spirit pervades almost all the 
religious acts of the people. He must 
be made of stern and sorry stuff who 
has seen the parade, and heard the 
songs, of the Rosario del Aurora with- 
out sympathy. This interesting pro- 
cession takes place late on Saturday 


night, and lasts till the dawning of 


the Sabbath sun. Devout and pious 
emotions, blended with a sober mea- 
sured gaiety, find utterance in a pe- 
culiar hymn which is remarkable for 
its sweetness and its melancholy ;— 
and the hours which are commonly 
given to repose are here consecrated 
to the pathetic effusions of natural 


but excited religious feeling. In 
Andalusia, when death has entered 
the villages, the Rosario del Aurora 
visits the nearest relative of the dead 
before the break of day, and conducts 
him to the tomb of the departed, 
where he kneels down, encircled by 
his friends, who pour forth their 
plaints and their prayers. They who 
have never witnessed scenes like 
these may fancy them in all their 
vivid and imposing imagery—twi- 
light—and tears and hymns—and the 
grave. No delirium of joy—no bit- 
terness of sorrow, ever left a deeper 
impress than this funeral picture has 
stamped on him who has once been 
present. 

Thus are the religious feelings 
blended with the daily pursuits of 
life—and those pursuits become ele- 
vated and sanctified by devout asso- 
ciations. 





Que producir4é mi Dios, 

tierra que regais asi? 

** Las espinas para mi, 

** y las flores para vos.” 
Regarda con tales fuentes 

jardin se habra de hacer ! 


*¢ Si, mas de el se han de coger 
*¢ guirnaldas muy diferentes.” 
Cuyas han de ser, mi Dios, 
esas guirnaldas, deci ? 
** Las de espinas para mi, 
las de flores para vos,’’— Bohl, No. 47. 


WHAT SHALL THE LAND PRODUCE. 


What shall the land produce, that thou 
Art watering, God! so carefully? 

** Thorns to bind around my brow, 

‘** Flowers to form a wreath for thee.” 
Streams from such a hand that flow 
Soon shall form a garden fair ! 

“ Yes! but different wreaths shall grow 
‘** From the plants I water there.” 

Tell me who, my God! shall wear, 
Wear the garlands round their brow ? 
“« T the wreath of thorns shall bear, 

“« And the flowery garland thou.” 


Whatever delusions, whatever er- 
rors, superstition may have inter- 
woven with popular belief in Spain 
—there is much that is affecting an 
dramatic in its external observances. 
The mother of God is more various 
in her forms than the Hindoo Vishnu. 
Her personifications are infinite— 
and in each she has a peculiar iden- 


tity. The Virgin of Mount Carmen 
—and the Virgin of Montserrat, are 
distinct and separate characters. Our 


lady of the rosary—and our lady 
sorrow, have their special virtues, an 
their particular votaries. Sometimes 
the Virgin appears a sublime and im- 
posing epic heroine—and at others a 
tender friend, weeping with ‘those 
who weep—and mingling sympathies 
with every species of woe. What 
Spanish maid ever felt the first in- 
fluences of love without singing the 
well-known couplet— 
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La virgen de las angustias 
es la que sabe mi mal ; 

me meto en su capilla 

y no me harto de llorar. 


Virgin of grief! she knows my woe; 
Then to her sacred shrine I'll go, 
Recount to her my sorrows o’er, 
And weep till I can weep no more. 


But Mary, when giving birth to 
the infant Jesus, is of all objects the 
most beloved. She is represented in 
a thousand forms, and with a thou- 
sand titles: the virgin of pain—the 
virgin of agony+-the virgin of dejec- 
tion—the virgin of life—the virgin of 


the bitter pangs—the virgin of death: 
while to every designation innu- 
merable poetical compositions, or ro« 
mances, are attached. Sometimes a 
high tone of reverence and devotion 
is assumed—at others all the familia- 
rity of fond and tender affection. 
Now all the chivalric ardour of fer- 
vent and vehement love—and now 
the trembling and hesitating expres- 
sion of fear and awe. 

These lines were written in the 
15th century, by Pero Lopez de 
Ayala, while in prison in England. 





Sefiora, Estrella luciente 
que 4 todo el mundo guia 
guia 4 este tu sirviente 
que su alma en ti fia. 


A canela bien oliente 
eres, Sefora, comparada, 
de la mina de oriente 
has loor mui sefialada, 

4 te fas clamor la gente 

en sus cuitas todavia 

quien por pecador se siente 
llama 4 Santa Maria. 

Al cedro en la altura 
te comparo Salomon 


la eglesia tu fermosura 
al cipres del monte Sion : 
palma fresca en verdura 
fermosa y de grant valia 
y oliva la escritura 

te llama, Sefiora mia. 


De la mar eres estrella 
del cielo puerta lumbrosa 
despues del parto doncella 
de Dios madro, fija, sposa. 
tu amansaste la querella 
que por Eva nos venia 
y el mal que fizo ella 
por ti hobo mejoria, 


LADY! STAR OF BRIGHTEST RAY. 


Lady! star of brightest ray, 
Which this world of darkness guides, 
Light thy pilgrim on his way, 

For his soul in thee confides ! 


Thou art like the fragrant bough 
Of the beauteous cassia-tree— 
Like the Orient myrrh art thou, 
Whose sweet breath is worthy thee. 
Lady ! when the sufferer mourns, 
*Tis to thee he bends his eye: 
*Tis to thee the sinner turns, 
Virgin of the cloudless sky ! 


Thee has wisdom’s son compar’d 
To the towering cedar trees ; 
And thy church—which thou dost guard, 
To Mount Sion’s cypresses. 
Thou art like the palm-trees green, 
Which their richest fruits have given, 
Thou the olive—radiant queen ! 
Blooming in the book of heaven. 


Brightest planet of the sea, 
Dazzling gate in heaven’s abode— 


Virgin in the agony, 


Mother, daughter, spouse of God. 
Though the éurse that Eve had brought 
O’er her children threat’ning stood, 

All the evil that she wrought, 

Lady ! thou hast turn’d to good. 
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of thousands with joyous devotion— 
they are the intellectual spirit of the 
pageant—the living principle that 
endures when the flowers are faded, 
the music is hushed, and the altar 
sunk in the dust. 


In the Romerias—or relgeane fes- 
tivals, compositions are often sung, 
alike remarkable for their simplicity 
and their tenderness. They are di- 
vested of their magic power when 
they are thus presented in their 


nakedness ; but they fill the hearts 


——_—_—__-— 


Caminad esposa 
virgen singular 

que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar 


Caminad Sejiora 
bien de todo bien, 
que antes de una hora 
somos en Belen : 
alla mui bien 
podras reposar 
que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar. 


Yo, Sejiora, siento 
que vais fatigada 
y paro tormento 
por veros cansada 
puesto habra posada 


do podreis holgar : 


que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar. 


Sefiora, en Belen 
ya presto seremos 
que alla habra bien 
do nos alyeguernos 
parientes tenemos 
con quien descansar 
que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar. 

j Ay! Seiora mia 
si parida os viera 
de albricias daria 
cuanto yo tuviera : 
este asno que fuese 
holgaria dar : 
que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar. 

Francisco de Oca‘a. 


JOURNEY TO BETHLEM. 


Onward, fair maiden— 
Wife, virgin dear! 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 


Onward, fair maiden— 
Best of the best ; 

Soon our tired footsteps 

In Bethlem shall rest— 
Then shalt thou rest thee 
Peacefully there: 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 


I see thou art weary— 

Fair lady! my heart 

With fear is tormented, 

So weary thou art— 

The guest-house awaits thee, 
And rest will be there: 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 


O lady! in Bethlem 

A dwelling’s prepared, 

Where thou shalt repose thee, 

And peace be thy guard. 

We have friends, we have neighbours 
To welcome us there : 

The cocks are now crowing, 

The village is near. 


O lady ! Heaven watch thee 
In nature’s distress, 

I would give for thy safety 
Even all I possess— 
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This ass, kind and faithful, 
With pleasure confer : 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 





Thus again, that most energetic and condensed description of the cruci- 


fixion, by Maria Doceo. 


Piedra levantada 
vida amenazada 
injurias oidas 
penas repetidas 
el amor ausente 
el dolor presente 
é quien tal sufre—quien ? 
quien quiere bien. 


Luces apagadas 
cayendo pedradas 
los ayres armados 
cabellos volados 
el llanto en los ojos 
los pies entre abrojos 
é quien tal sufre—quien ? 
quien quiere bien, 


El camino estrecho 
oprimido el pecho 
triste el corazon 
del mundo irrision 


la flor al morir 

el sol sin salir : 

¢ quien tal sufre—quien ? 

quien quiere bien. 
Suspiros cansados 

clamores negados 

lagrimas vertidas 

glorias escondidas 

ausencia punzante 

sin ver al amante : 

é quien tal sufre—quien ? 

quien quicre bien. 
Estrella embozada 

la suerte encontrada 

caminar penoso 

temple riguroso 

el puerto perdido 

de todos herido: 

é quien tal sufre—quien ? 

quien quiere bien. 


THE STONES THEY RAISE. 


The stones they raise, 
Life’s hope decays— 
With insults greeted 

And woes repeated— 
Affection gone, 

Woe stands alone; 

Who suffers this? O tell! 
*Tis he who loves so well. 


Lights darken’d all, 

The stone-showers fall, 
The wild winds blowing, 
His long hair flowing, 
His eyes are wet, 

Thorns wound his feet. 
Who suffers this? O tell ! 
*Tis he who loves so well. 


Perplex’d the road, 

His breast a load ; 

His heart is torn: 

The world in scorn— 
The flowers are faded, 
The sun is shaded. 

Who suffers this? O tell! 
*Tis he who loves so well. 


What weary sighs, 

And weeping eyes, 

And plaints forbid, 

And glories hid, _ 

And absence drear, 

From friends sincere. 
Who suffers this? O tell! 


Tis he who loves so well. 
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A clouded star, 

A journey far, 

A fearful doom, 

A day of gloom ; 

The path mistaken— 

By all forsaken. 

Who suffers this? O tell! 
"Tis he who loves so well. 





But in the midst of the supersti- 
tions that deform and degrade the 
public profession of religion in Spain 
—superstition itself, and especially 
the faults and follies of its representa- 
tives, the monks and friars, are often 
the subjects of pungent satire, and bit- 
ter animadversion. Of the influence 
of the Spanish drama, in counteracting 
the gross absurdites of ultra Catho- 
licism, we may have occasion to 
speak hereafter. In the comedies of 
the Principe tonto (the crazy Prince), 
—el Diablo Predicador (the Devil 
turned Preacher),—the abuses of the 
regular clergy are treated with the 
sharpest ridicule—nor does ridicule 
stop here, for there are a hundred 
couplets, which pass from tongue to 
tongue, in which doubt and scepti- 
cism find vent; and among others, the 


Con rabia esté el Rey David 
rasgando su corazon 
sibiendo que alli en la lid 
le mataron a Absalon 
cubriose la su cabeza 

y subiose a un mirador 
con lagrimas de sus ojos 
sus canas regadas son 
hablando de la su boca 
dice esta lamentacion 

o fili mi fili mi 

© fili mi Absalon 

que es de la tu hermosura 
tu estremada perfeccion 
los tus cabellos dorados 
parecian rayos del sol 

tus ojos lindos azules 

que jacinta de Sion 

0 manos que tal hizieron 


bald head — of St. Peter, for ex. 
ample, is bared to numberless epi- 
grams and jokes. Reverence itself 
becomes tainted by familiarity—and 
religion, being but a garment with 
splendid trappings, is thrown off 
when the pageant is over. We have 
heard the saints abused in language 
the most vehement and ungoverned, 
when they have appeared unpropi- 
tious to their votary—We have seen 
St. Anthony dashed into the Tagus, 
when, after repeated prayers, he has 
refused to bring the wind from the 
quarter friendly to the boatman’s 
course. 

The Romanceros have versified a 
great variety of subjects from Holy 
Writ. <A single specimen may suf- 
fice, which is to be found in all the 
old collections. 


























enemigas de razon 

o Jonatas que hiziste 

no lo merecia no 

miraras que era hijo 
engendrado en bendicion 
que quien le dava la muerte 
me doblava la passion 

si era desobediente 

yo te otorgara perdon 

si mi mandado cumplieras 
truxeras me Jo a prision 

o madre que tal pariste 
como auras consolacion 
rompanse las tus entraiias 
rasgue se el corazon 
loremos le padre y madre 
el fruto de bendicion: 

o fili mi fili mi 

o fili mi Absalon. 


DAVID THE KING IS MAD WITH GRIEF. 


David the king is mad with grief, 

His heart is harrow’d with pain ; 

His son is slain in the battle-fight, 

His Absalom is slain. 

Ile covers his head with his mantle wide, 
And mounts his highest tower— 

While tears that flow from his eyes of woe 
Wash his grey tresses o’er— 

And his trembling lips these words repeat 
This lamentation sore : 

O fili mi, fili mi, - 

Fiuli mi, Absalom— 
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Where is thy dazzling beauty now, 
Thy charms—by song untold— 
Those locks like sun-beams in the air, 
Shining like rays of gold ; 

Thy azure eyes, that shone as fair 
As hyacinths on Zion’s hill: 

© hands that wrought this cruel ill, 





Careless of woe 


say, Jonathan 
v3 > 


What had thy brother done ? 

Had he deserved it, cruel man? 

And was he not my son? 

He was conceived in blessedness— 
And they who plann’‘d his fall 

Have doubled all my love for him :— 
Was he rebellious P—all,— 

All,—all would I forgive him now ; 
And had I been obey’d, 

He were a prisoner—not a corpse ! 
Mother—thy child is dead. 

Who will console thee >—let thy heart 
Burst—and thy soul be sad— 
Father and mother—let us weep 
O’er our devoted lad— 


O fili mi, fili mi, 


O fili mi, Absalom. 





The Romances of Spain, as has 
been well remarked by Mr. Wiffen, 
in his most interesting volume on 
Garcilaso dela Vega, seem rather the 
production of instinct than of art. 
The exceeding facility for composi- 
tion which the asonantes give to the 
poet, allows of the rapid and natural 
arrangement of almost every thought 
and feeling in a poetical form. There 
is no situation in life to which some 
copla is not instantly created or ap- 
plied. The copla‘is generally the 
expression of some vehement emo- 
tion, taking the shape of poetry in its 
very earliest conception— 


Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers 





Wehave often heard in the miserable 
dark prisons of Spain such a verse as 
this: 

No hay quien le Ileve la nueva 
4 la dulce madre mia 

que en un calabozo oscuro 

me estan quitando la vida. 


Wil! none the mournful history bear 
To my sweet mother—that I lie 
Bound in a gloomy dungeon here, 
Where in oppression’s arms I die ? 


Or this extempore couplet sung by 


“ prisoner on leaving his melancholy 
abode. 


A Dios calabozo y carcel 
Sepultura de hombres yiyos 


Donde se doman los bravos 
y se olvidan los amigos. 


Farewell ! and now—thou living grave, 
Prison and cell be far removed ! 

Where chilling fear subdues the brave, 
And friends forget the friends they loved. 


But the most remarkable and the 
most striking peculiarity of Spanish 
customs, is that chivalric spirit which 
has descended to the very lowest 
classes of Spain from the feudal 
times, and given to the whole nation 
that characteristic gravity which has 
become proverbial. If aught remain 
of this among other nations, it is 
vested exclusively in the aristocracy 
—but a high sense of honour, a self- 
supporting dignity, and a mutual 
respect, are universal among all 
classes in the Peninsula. Even their 
modes of salutation, and their ha- 
bitual style of conversation, are quite 
fresh with the polish of chivalry— 
Buenos dias Caballero, Good morn- 
ing, Knight—A Dios Caballero, God 
go with you, Chevalier—is the lan- 
guage employed even among the 
poorest of the poor. It is become 
synonymous with “ man of worth,’ 
or * man of honour.” 

From the Romances quoted in 
«¢ Tas Guerras Civiles de Granada,” 
some curious examples of Spanish 
heroism might be quoted. They 
are admirable portraitures of cha- 


racter. 





or 
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Alabezx. Auda Christiano cautivo Quifonero. Aquel pendon colorado 


tu fortuna no te assombre 
y dinos luego tu nombre 
sin temor del daiio esquivo. 


Que aunque seas prisionero 
con el rescato y dinero, 

si nos dizes tu verdad 
tendras luego libertad. 


Quitonero. Es mi nombre Quifionero 


soy de Lorca natural 
cavallero principal, 

y aunque me siga fortuna 
no tengo pena ninguna 
ni se me haze de mal. 


Que en la guerra es condicion 
Que oy soy tuyo yo confio 
mafana podras ser mio 

y sugeto 4 mi prision. 


Por tanto pregunta y pide 
porque en todo 4 tu pregunta 
satisface sin repunta 

poes el temor no me impide. 


Alabezx. Trompetas se oyen sonar 


y descubrimos pendones 
y cavallos y peones 
junto de aquel olivar. 


Y querria Quifonero 
saber de ti por entero 

que pendones y que gente 
es la que vemos presente 
con animo bravo y fiero. 





con las seys coronas de oro 
muy bien muestra en su decoro 
ser de Murcia y es nombrado. 


y el otro que tiene un Rey 
armado por gran blason 
es de Lorca y es pendon 
que lo conoce tu grey. 


Porque como es frontero 
de Granada y de su tierra 
siempre se halla en guerra 
de todos el delantero. 


Traen la gente bellicosa 
con gana de pelear 

$1 quieres mas preguntar 
no siento desto otra cosa. 


Apercibete al combate 
porque vienen a gran pricssa 
para quitarte la presa 

y daran fin en tu remate. 


Alabez. Pues por prisa que se den 


ya guerra nuestro Alcoran 
fa Rambla no passaran 

porque no les yra bien ; 

Y si con valor estraiio 

la rambla pueden romper 

muy bien se podra entender 
que ha de ser por nuestro daiio. 


Sus al arma que ellos vienen 
y en nada no se detienen 
toquese el son y la Zambra 
porque Ilegue a nuestra Alhambra 
nuestras famas y resuenen. 


THE CHRISTIAN CAPTIVE. 


Alabex. Christian Captive, tell us here, 
Tell us here your name,—nor bow 
Helpless under fortune’s blow : 
Christian, thou hast nought to fear ; 


True, thou art our prisoner,— 
Yet thy rescue light shall be, 


If, in all sincerity, 


Thou wilt answer boldly here. 


Quiionero. Quiionero is my name, 


Lorca is my birth-place—I 


Have inherited a fame 


Which in me shall never die ; 
I am reckless, careless still, 
Quitonero waits your will. 


"Tis the fate of war—to-day 

I am yours—and wait your nod— 
But to-morrow, Moor, you may 
Tremble ‘neath my conquering rod. 


Ask, and I shal] answer,—say 

All your weakness wills to know, 
Fear my tongue could never sway— 
All that willing tongue shall show. 


Alabez. Trumpets in the distance sound, 
Flags are waving in the breeze, 
Horses stamp the echoing ground, 
Troops are midst yon olive trees ; 


[Aug. 
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Quiionero,—tell us then, 

Tell us then what bands are these, 

W hose these banners—who the men 
That so boldly forward tread 

Where the prophet’s troops are spread? 


Yonder splendent penion red, 
Where six golden crowns appear,— 
That is Marcia’s harbinger, 

Oft it has to triumph led. 


Next there comes a King renown’d, 
Armd in glorious panoply— 

He of Lorca—daring he, 

As thy bands too oft have found. 


He is from the boundary side 
Where Granada’s kingdom is : 
To be foremost all his bliss, 
First in battle all his pride. 


Panting for the fight they come, 
Breathing fury—seeking war: 

Dost thou ask me who they are? 

W ouldst thou know each warrior’s home? 


Go! prepare thee for the fray— 
Lo! their squadrons hasten nigh— 
Gather up thy spoils—for I 

May thy rescue fix to-day. 


Let them come—they seek their fate, 
Ne’er shall they the Rambla see, 

So the Koran whispers me, 

Woe and death their steps await. 


If indeed, by Alla taught, 

They should burst the Rambia’s wall, 
That indeed might us appal— 

That would be a fearful thought. 


Let them come,—and they shall see 
How we meet them manfully ; 

Sound the trumpet, sound the zambra, 
Listen now, for our alhambra 

Echoes “ victory !—victory !” 
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But it is the passion of love which the Romanceros have sung in every con- 
ceivable form—they associate with it all the devotion of knight-errantry— 
with all the recollections of departed time—with all the decorations of clas- 
sical imagery—with all the bright scenery of nature—they plunge into the 
subtilties of metaphysics, and follow imagination through all her winding 


mazes. 


Durandarte Durandarte 

buen cabailero provado 

yo te ruego que hablemos 

en aquel tiempo passado 

y dime si se te acuerda 
quando tuiste enamorado 
quando en galas y invenciones 
publicavas tu cuydado 
quando venciste 4 los Moros 


en campo por mi aplanado que por no sufrir 
g agora desconocido morire desesperado. 
Ava. 1823: M 


di porque me has olvidado ? 

Palabras son lisongeras 

sefiora de vuestro grado 

que si yo mudanza hize 

vos lo aveys todo causado 

pues amastes a Gayferos 

quando yo fui desterrado 
ue si amor quereys con 

tend lo oF mal a 

trage 





a 
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DURANDARTE, DURANDARTE. 


Durandarte, Durandarte, 

Son of fame, and heir of praise ; 
Durandarte, if thou love me, 

Let us talk of former days. 

Tell me if thou hast forgotten 

Thy enamour’d time of youth, 

When with sports and songs of music 
Thou didst show thy love, thy truth: 
When the Moors retired before thee, 
When my smile conducted thee : 
Now, alas! am I forgotten, 

Why hast thou forgotten me ? 

Words are all deceitful, warrior! 
“Lady! If I broke my vow 

Thou wert treacherous,—thou unfaithful,— 
Thou didst breath thy pledge,—even thou. 
Lady ! thou didst love Gayferos 
When I roam’d an exile drear ;— 
Such was not the love I sigh’d for ;— 
Though thou hadst been far more fair, 
Rather than submit to insult, 

I would die in lone despair.” 


Compaiiero compaiiero no lo hagas por tu vida 
casése mi linda amiga de tres hermanas que tengo 
casése con un villano dar te he yo la mas garrida 
que es lo que mas me dolia si la quieres por muger 
irrme quiero 4 tornar Moro si la quieres por amiga. 
allende de la Moreria. ni la quiero por muger 
Christiano que alla passare ni la quiero por amiga 

yo le quitare la vida. pues que no pude gozar 

No ~ compafiero de aquella que mas queria. 


Romances, Madzid, 1640. 


© MY COMRADE! O MY COMRADE! 


O my comrade! O my comrade! 
She is wed that ruled my heart, 

She has ta’en a base-born peasant ; 
That is sorrow’s deepest smart: 

I will go and serve the Prophet, 

Far in Moorish lands away,— 

And the first by-passing Christian, 
To avenge my wrongs I[’ll slay. 
“Check thy rashness—O my comrade! 
On thy life no threats like this ; 
Thou shalt have of three fair sisters, 
Her whio fairest, brightest is ; 

She shall be thy loving mistress ; 
She thy faithful wife shall be—” 

She shall never be my mistress, 
Never be a wife to me— 

I have lost that lovely maiden 
Whom I loved so tenderly. 





The following are taken from the Silva de Romances, published in 1644. 


Mientras duerme Ia nifia En el prado verde 
flores y rosas la nifia reposa 
agucenas, y lirios donde Mancanares 
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No se mueve el viento, que son rayos bellos 
ramas, ni hojas sus Ojos y boca. 
que agucenas y lirios [Las aves no cantan 
le hazen sombra. viendo tal gloria, 
E! sol la obedece que agucenas y lirios 
la hazen sombra. 


y Su passo acorta 


Si 4 do quieren reyes Si a do quieren reyes, &c. 
alla leyes van Esta ley ad 
donde el rey amor quiere — 
alla mi ley vi. que aunque presa esta 
e sus yetros duros 
Si amor es el rey soy la piedra iman. 
& quien todos dan , 
devida obediencia, Leyes rigurosas, 
mi ley alla va. y de zelos ay, 
Del +b mas entre las leyes 
ace per telage mi ley vale mas. 
mis penas y afan, 
que no ay ley mejor Si a do quieren reyes, &c. 
que la ley de amar. Idem. 


SHE SLEEPS. 


She sleeps ;—Amaryllis 
Midst flowerets is laid ; 
And roses and lilies 

Make the sweet shade: 


The maiden is sleeping, 
Where, through the green hills, 
Manzanares is creeping 

Along with his rills. 


Wake not, Amaryllis, 
Ye winds in the glade! 
Where roses and lilies 
Make the sweet shade. 


The sun, while upsoaring, 
Yet tarries awhile, 

The bright rays adoring 
Which stream from her smile. 


The wood-music still is 
To rouse her afraid, 
Where roses and lilies 
Make the sweet shade. 


IF LAWS FULFIL A MONARCH’'S WILL. 





If laws fulfil a monarch’s will— 

O how should I withstand, 

When sovereign love—from heaven above, 
Sends forth his high command. 


If all his royal sway, 

His rule age to age ; 

O how should [ his might deny, 

To honest vasealage ? 

No! to my my faith shall bring 
A tribute of . e, 

For love's bright law may surely draw 
Submission and obedience. 


If laws fulfil a monarch’s will, 
O how should I withstand, 
When sovereign love—from heaven above, 
Sends forth his a command. 
2 


Sylva de Romance, 1644, 


a 
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Within my soul, without controul, 

He rules; and though I wear 

His fettering chains—my heart maintains 
Unshaken fealty there. 


His laws are hard—but I regard 

His service far more free, 

Than license given, by earth or heaven, 
To wandering liberty. 

If laws fulfil a monarch’s will, 

© how should I withstand ; 

When sovereign love—from heaven above, 
Seuds forth his proud command. 


Durmidse Cupido al son 
de una fuente de cristal, 
que saltando bordava con perlas 
blancas flores de un verde arraya. 
Mientras su madre le hazia 
para poder hazer mal, 
nuevos hierros 4 las flechas, 
por estar tan botos ya. 
Mirava entre los claveles, 
y las perlas que le da 
prestadas la muda noche 
para que se adorne mas. 


¥ como en nada no hallase 


remedio para su mal, 
diuirtido entre mil penas 


si a divertir dan lugar : 
durmiose Cupido, etc. 

Cupido que esti zeloso 
soiando empego 4 llorar, 
porque amando es bien que llore 
quien no recuerda jamas. 


Cantavan los Ruysejiores 
al son del claro cristal. 

y el ayre va con las hojas 
euandoles el compas. 


Consuelate pues que sabes 
que no ay amor firme ya: 
y mientras cantava aquesto 
para alivio de su mal, 
durmiose Cupido al son, etc. dem. 


THE BOY-GOD SLEPT BY THE LULLABY. 
The boy-god slept by the lullaby 

Of chrystal streams, whose waters threw 
Bright pearls on flowers, that smilingly 
Upon the banks of emerald grew. 


And while he slept,—the careless child ! 
His mother stole his quiver full 

Of arrows, which she laughing filed, 
For use had made the arrows dull. 


She linger’d long amidst the flowers, 
Amidst the gems, which silent night 
Flings o'er this faéry world of ours, 
Making far brighter what is bright. 


She linger'd lon 
Balm tor her si 


» but sought in vain 
ent secret wound, 


Yet smiled she oft in spite of pain, 
And seem’d to find what ne’er she found. 
’ Cupid slept by the lullaby, &c. 


And Cupid woke, for he had dream’d 
Of jealousy, and woke in tears ; 

Well might he weep, who never seem’d 
To feel tor others’ woes or fears. 


The nightingale’s sweet music made 

A chorus with the silver rill, 

The rude winds with the foliage play’d. 
Watting the leaves o’er vale and hill. 


© then console thee, gentle swain ! 
For love a treacherous child was aye, 
This was the solitary strain, 

















That once a lover's grief could stay. 
Cupid slept by the lullahy, &c. 
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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LLD. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


OrJohnson’s interview with George 
Ill. I shall transcribe the account 
as given by Boswell; with which 
such pains were taken to make it 
accurate, that it was submitted be- 
fore publication for the inspection of 
the King, by one of his principal 
secretaries of state. 

In February, 1767, there happened one 
of the most remarkable incidents of John- 
son’s life, which gratified his monarchical 
enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate 
with all its circumstances, when requested 
by his friends. This was his being ho- 
noured by a private conversation with his 
Majesty in the library at the Queen’s 
house. He had frequently visited those 
splendid rooms, and noble collection of 
books, which he used to say was more nu- 
merous and curious than he supposed any 
person could have made in the time which 
the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, 
the librarian, took care that he should have 
every accommodation that could contribute 
to his ease and convenience, while indulg- 
ing his literary taste in that place: so that 
he had here a very agreeable resource at 
leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of 
his occasional visits, was pleased to signify 
a desire that he should be told when Dr. 
Johnson came next to the library. Ac- 
cordingly, the next time that Johnson did 
come, as soon as he was fairly engaged 
with a book, on which, while he sat by the 
fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard 
stole round to the apartment where the 
King was, and, in obedience to his Majes- 
ty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. John- 
son was then in the library. His Majesty 
said he was at leisure, and would go to 
him: upon which Mr. Barnard took one 
of the candles that stood on the King’s ta- 
ble, and lighted his Majesty through a 
suite of rooms, till they came to a private 
door into the library, of which his Majesty 
had the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard 
stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, 
who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, “ Sir, here is the King.” 
Johnson started up, and stood still. His 
Majesty approached him, and at once was 
courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that 
-~ ae se came sometimes to the 
Ibrary 3 mentioning his having 
heard that the Doctor had been lately at 


Oxford, asked him if he was not fond @ 
going thither. To which Johnson an- 
swered, that he was indeed fond of going 
to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise 
glad to come back again. The King then 
asked him what they were doing at Oxford. 
Johnson answered, he could not much 
commend their diligence, but that in some 
respects they were mended, for they had 
put their press under better regulations, 
and were at that time printing Polybius. 
He was then asked whether there were 
better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He answered, he believed the Bodleian was 
larger than any they had at Cambridge 5 
at the same time adding, ** I hope, whe- 
ther we have more books or not vad they 
have at Cambridge, we shall make as good 
use of them as they do.” Being asked 
whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library 
was the largest, he answered, ** All-Souls 
library is the largest we have, except the 
Bodleian.” ‘* Ay, (said the King,) that is 
the publick library.” 

His Majesty enquired if he was then 
writing any thing. He answered, he was 
not, for he had pretty well told the world 
what he knew, and must now read to ac- 
quire more knowledge. The King, as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to 
rely on his own stores as an original writer, 
and to continue his labours, then said “ I 
do not think you borrow much from any 
body.” Johnson said, he thought he had 
already done his part as a writer. “I 
should have thought so too, (said the 
King,) if you had not written so well.”.— 
Johnson observed to me, upon this, that 
“* No man could have paid a handsomer 
compliment; and it was fit for a King to 
pay. It was decisive.” When asked by 
another friend, at Sir Joshua olds’s, 
whether he made any reply to this high 
compliment, he answered, ** No, Sir 
When the King had said it, it was to be 
so. It was not for me to bandy civilities 
with my Sovereign.”” Perhaps no man 
who had spent his whole life in courts could 
have shewn a more nice and dignified sense 
of true politeness than Johnson did in this 
instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that 
he supposed he must have read a great 
deal ; Johnson answered, that he ee 
more than he read ; that he ~o" * 

deal in the early part of his life, 
eneaien into ill health, he had not 


been able to read much, compared with. 
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others: for instance, he said he had not 
read much, compared with Dr. Warburton. 
Upon which the King said, that he heard 
Dr. Warburton was a nan of such general 
knowledge, that you could scarce talk with 
him on any subject on which he was not 
qualified to speak ; and that his learning 
resembled Garrick’s acting, in its univer- 
sality. His Majesty then talked of the 
eontfoversy between Warburton and 
Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and 
asked Johnson what he thought of it. 
Johnson answered ** Warburton has most 

eral, most scholastic learning; Lowth 
is the more correct scholar. I do not know 
which of them calls names best.” The 
King was pleased to say he was of the 
sameé opinion; adding, “* You do not 
think then, Dr. Johnson, that there was 
much argument in the case.”” Johnson 
said, he did not think there was. ‘* Why 
truly, (said the King,) when once it comes 
to calling names, argument is pretty well 


at an end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what he 
thought of Lord Lyttelton’s history, which 
was then just published. Johnson said, he 
thought his style pretty good, but that he 
had blamed Henry the Second rather too 
much. ‘* Why, (said the King,) they sel- 
dom do these things by halves.”” “ No, 
Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to Kings.” 
But fearing to be misunderstood, he pro- 
ceeded to explain himself; and imme- 
diately subjoined, ** That for those who 

e worse of Kings than they deserved, 
he could find no excuse; but that he could 
more easily conceive how some might speak 
better of them than they deserved, without 
any ill intention ; for, as Kings had much 
in their power to give, those who were 
favoured by them. would frequently, from 
gratitude, exaggerate their praises: and as 
this proceeded from a motive, it was 
certainly excusable, as far as errour could 
be excusable.” 

The King then asked him what he 
thought of Dr. Hill. Johnson answered, 
that he was an ingenious man, but had no 
veracity ; and immediately mentioned, as 
an instance of it, an assertion of that 
writer, that he had seen objects magnified 
to a much greater degree by using three or 
four microscopes at a time than by using 
one. * Now, (added Johnson,) every one 
acquainted with microscopes knows, that 
the more of them he looks through, the 
less the object will appear.” ‘* Why, (re- 
plied the King,) this is not only telling an 
untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if 
that be the case, every one who can look 
seeng a microscope will be able to detect 

** T now, (said Johnson to his friends, 
when relating what had passed,) n to 
consider that I was jati ae man 


im the estimation of his Sovereign, and 


thought it was time for me to say some- 
thing that might be more favourable.” He 
added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, not- 
withstanding, a very curious observer ; and 
if he would have been contented to tell the 
world no more than he knew, he might 
have been a very considerable man, and 
needed not to have recourse to such mean 
expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journ. 
als, mentioned particularly the ** Journ 
des Savans,” and asked Johnson if it was 
well done. Johnson said, it was formerly 
very well done, and gave some account of 
the persons who began it, and carried it on 
for some years: enlarging at the same 
time, on the nature and use of such works. 
The King asked him if it was well done 
now. Johnson answered, he had no reason 
to think that it was. The King then 
asked him if there were any other literary 
journals published in this kingdom, except 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews ; and on 
being answered there was no other, his 
Majesty asked which of them was the best s 
Johnson answered, that the Monthly Re- 
view was done with most care, the Critical 
upon the best principles; adding that the 
authours of the Monthly Review were ene- 
mies to the Church. This the King said 
he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the 
Philosophical Transactions, when Johnson 
observed that they had now a better method 
of arranging their materials than formerly. 
** Ay, (said the King,) they are obliged to 
Dr. Johnson for that;” for his Majesty 
had heard and remembered the circum- 
stance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have 
the literary biography of this country ably 
executed, and proposed to Dr. Johnson to 
undertake it. Johnson signified his readi- 
ness to comply with his Majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, 
Johnson talked to his Majesty with pro-~ 
found respect, but still in bis firm manly 
manner, with a sonorous voice, and never 
in that subdued tone which is commonly 
used at the levee and in the drawing-room. 
After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed 
himself highly pleased with his Majesty’s 
conversation, and gracious behaviour. He 
said to Mr. Barnard, ‘ Sir, they may talk 
of the King as they will ; but he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen.”” And he 
afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, 
** Sir, his manners are those of as fine a 
gentleman as we may su Lewis the 
Fourteenth er Charles the Second.” 


Nothing in this conversation be~ 
trays symptoms of that state which 
he complains of in his devotional re- 
cord (on the 2d of August, 1767) 
when he says that he had been dis- 
turbed and unsettled for a long time; 
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his opponents 3s very coarse ; 

e does not perform the work of dis- 
section neatly: he mangles rather 
than cuts. When he applies the word 
gabble to the elocution of Chatham, 
we are tempted to compare him to 


and had been without resolution te 
apply to study. or to business. Half 
of this year he passed at a distance 
from the metropolis, and chiefly at 
Lichfield, where he prayed fervently 
by the death-bed of the old servant 
of his family, Catherine Chambers, 
leaving her with a fond farewell, and 
many tears. There was no greater 
proof of the goodness of Jo n’s 
nature, than his attachment to his 
domestics. Soon after this he placed 
Francis Barber, a n boy who 
waited on him, at a school in Hert- 
fordshire ; and, during his education 
there, encouraged him to good be- 
haviour by frequent and very kind 
letters. It is on such occasions that 
we are ready to allow the justice of 
Goldsmith’s vindication of his friend, 
that he had nothing of a bear but the 
skin. 

In the two succeeding years, he 
coutinued to labour under the same 
restlessness and anxiety; again 
sought for relief in a long visit to 
Oxford, and another to Brighthelm- 
stone with the Thrales; and pro- 
duced nothing but a prologue to one 
of Goldsmith’s comedies. 

The repeated expulsion of Wilkes 
from his seat, by a vote of the House 
of Commons, had (in 1770) thrown 
the nation into a ferment. , Johnson 
was rouzed to take the side of the 
ministry; and endeavoured in a 
pamphiet, called the False Alarm, as 
much by ridicule as by argument, to 
support a violent and arbitrary mea- 
sure. It appears both from his con- 
versation and his writings, that he 
thought there was a point at which 
resistance might become justifiable ; 
and, surely it is more advisable to 
check the encroachments of power at 
their beginning, than to delay oppo- 
sition, till it cannot be resorted to 
without greater hazard to the public 
safety. The ministry were happily 
compelled to give way. They were, 
however, glad to have so powerful 
an arm to fight their battles, and, in 
the next year (1771) employed him 
in a worthier cause. In his tract on 
the Falkland Islands, the materials 
for which were furnished him by Go- 
vernment, he — to have much 
the better of the argument; for he 
has to show the folly of involving 

nation in a war for a question- 
able right, and a possession of doubt- 
fal advantage ; but his invective a- 


one of the r fowl, spoken of by 
an ancient poet, that clamour against 
the bird of Jove. 

Not many copies of this pamphlet 
had been dispersed, when Lord North 
stopped the sale, and caused some 
alterations to be made, for reasons 
which the author did not himself dis- 
tinctly comprehend. Johnson’s own 
opinion of these two political essays 
was, that there was a subtlety of 
disquisition in the first, that was 
worth all the fire of the second. 
When questioned by Boswell as to 
the truth of a report that they had 
obtained for him an addition to his 
pension of 200/ a year, he answered 
that, excepting what had been paid 
him by the booksellers, he had not 
got a farthing for them. 

About this time, there was a pro- 
ject for enabling him to take a more 
distinguished part in politics. The 
proposition for bringing him into the 
House of Commons came _ from 
Strahan the printer, who was himself 
one of the members; Boswell has 
preserved the letter, in which this 
zealous friend to Johnson represented 
to one of the Secretaries of State 
the services which might reasonably 
be expected from his eloquence and 
fidelity. The reasons which rendered 
the application ineffectual have not 
been disclosed to us; but it may be 
questioned whether his powers of 
reasoning could have been readily 
called forth on a stage so different 
from any to which he had been 
hitherto accustomed; whether so 
late in life he could have obtained 
the habit of attending to speakers, 
sometimes dull, and sometimes per- 
plexed ; or whether that dictatorial 
manner which easily conquered op- 
position in a small circle, might not 
have been borne down by resent~ 
ment or scorn in a large and mixed 
assembly. Johnson would most wil- 
lingly have made the experiment ; 
oe when Reynolds repeated what 


Burke had said of him, that if he 
had come early into parliament, he 
would certainly have been the great 
est speaker that, ever was there, ex- 
claimed, “ I 


should like. to try my 
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hand now.” That we may proceed 
without interruption to the end of 
Johnson's political career, it should 
hete be told that he published (in 
1774) a short pamphlet in support of 
his friend, Mr. Thrale, who at that 
time was one of the candidates in a 
contested election, and a zealous 
supporter of the government. But 
his'devotion to the powers that be, 
never led. him to so great lengths as 
in the following year (1775), when he 
wrote Taxation no Tyranny: an 
Answer to the Resolutions and Ad- 
dress of the American Congress. 
Now that we look back with impar- 
tiality and coolness to the subject of 
dispute between the mother country 
and her colonies, there are few, I 
believe, who do not acknowledge the 
Americans to have been driven into 
resistance by claims, which, if they 
were not palpably unlawful, were at 
least highly inexpedient and unjust. 
But Johnson was no statist. With 
the nature of man taken individually 
and in the detail, he was well ac- 
quainted; but of men as incor- 
es into society, of the relations 
»etween the governors and the go- 
verned, and of all the complicated 
interests of polity and of civil life, his 
knowledge was very limited. Bio- 
graphy was his favourite study ; his- 
tory, his aversion. Sooner than hear 
of the Punic war (says Murphy), 
he would be rude to the person that 
introduced the subject ; and, as he 
told Mr. Thrale, when a gentleman 
one day spoke to him at the club of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, he withdrew his 
attention, and thought about Tom 
Thumb. In his Taxation no Ty- 
ranny, having occasion to notice a 
reference made by the American 
Congress to a passage in Montes- 
quieu, he calls him in contempt the 
fanciful Montesquieu. Yet this is 
the man, of whom Burke, when his 
just horror of every thing fanciful in 
politics was at its height, has passed 
the noblest eulogium that one mo- 
dern has ever made on another, and 
which the reader will pardon me if 
in my veneration for a great name I 
place here 4s an antidote to the de- 
traction of Johnson. 


Place before your eyes such a man as 
Montesquieu. Think of a genius not 
born in every country, or every time; a 
man gifted by nature with a penetrating 
aquiline eye; with a judgment prepared 


with the most extensive erudition ; with an 
herculean robustness of mind, and nerves 
not to be broken with labour; a man who 
could spend twenty years in one pursuit. 
Think of a man, like the universal patri- 
arch in Milton (who had drawn up before 
him in his prophetic vision, the whole se- 
ries of the generations which were to issue 
from his loins), a man capable of placing 
in review, after having brought together, 
from the east, the west, the north, and the 
south, from the coarseness of the rudest 
barbarism, to the most refined and subtle 
civilization, all the schemes of government 
which had ever prevailed amongst man- 
kind, weighing, measuring, collating and 
comparing them all, joining fact with 
theory, and calling into council, upon all 
this infinite assemblage of things, all the 
speculations which have fatigued the un- 
derstandings of profound reasoners in all 
times! Let us then consider that all these 
were butsomany preparatory steps to qualify 
aman, and such a man, tinctured with no 
national prejudice, with no domestic affec- 
tion to admire, and to hold out to the ad- 
miration of mankind the constitution of 
England.—Appcal from the New to the 
Old Institutes, at the end. 


It is to be feared, that the diploma 
of Doctor of Laws, which was sent 
to Johnson in the same year (1775), 
at the recommendation of Lord 
North, at that time Chancellor of the 
University, and Prime Minister, was 
in some measure intended to be the 
reward of his obsequiousness. In 
this instrument, he is called, with an 
hyperbole of praise which the Uni- 
versity would perhaps now be more 
cautious of applying to any indi- 
vidual, “* In Literarum Republica 
Princeps jam et Primarius.” 

He had long meditated a visit to 
Scotland, in the company of Bos- 
well, and was, at length (in 1773), 
prevailed on to set out. Where he 
went, and what he saw and heard, is 
sufficiently known by the relation 
which he gave the world next years 
in his Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland, and in his Letters to 
Mrs. Thrale. It cannot be said of 
him, as he has said of Gray, that 
whoever reads his narrative, wishes 
that to travel and to tell his travels 
had been more of his employment. 
He seems to have proceeded on his 
way, with the view of finding some- 
thing at every turn, on which to ex- 
ercise his powers of argument or of 
raillery. His mind is scarcely ever 

assive to the objects it encounters, 
but shapes them to its own moods. 
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After we lay down his book, little 
impression is left of the places 
through which he has passed, and a 
strong one of his own character. 
With his fellow-traveller, though 
kindness sometimes made him over- 
officious, he was so well pleased, as 
to project a voyage up the Baltic, 
and a visit to the northern countries 
of Europe, in his society. He had 
before indulged himself with a vi- 
sionary scheme of sailing to Iceland, 
with his friend Bathurst. In 1774, 
he went with the Thrales to the ex- 
tremity of North Wales. <A few 
trifling memoranda of this journey, 
which were found among his papers, 
have been lately published ; but, as 
he wrote to Boswell, he found the 
country so little different from Eng- 
land, that it offered nothing to the 
speculation of a traveller, Such was 
his apathy in a land 


Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around, 

Every shade and hallow'd fountain 
Murmurs deep a solemn sound, 


In the following year (1775) he 
made his usual visit to the midland 
counties, and accompanied the 
Thrales in a tour to Paris, from 
whence they returned by the way of 
Rouen. ‘This was the only time he 
was on the Continent. It is to be 
regretted that he left only some im- 
perfect notes of his journey; for 
there could scarcely have failed to 
be something that would have gra- 
tified our curiosity in his observa- 
tions on the manners of a foreign 
country. We find him in the next 
year (1776) removing from Johnson’s 
Court, No. 7, to Bolt Court, Fleet- 
street, No. 8; from whence at dif- 
ferent times he made excursions to 
Lichfield and Ashburne; to Bath, 
with the Thrales; and, in the au- 
tumn, to Brighthelmstone, where Mr. 
Thrale had a house. ‘This gentle- 
man had, for some time, fed his ex- 
pectations with the prospect of a 
journey to Italy. “ A man,” said 
Johnson, “ who has not been in 
Italy, is always conscious of an in- 
feriority, from his not having seen 
what itis expected a man should see. 
The grand object of travelling is to 
see the shores of the Mediterranean. 
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All our religion, almost all our law, 
almost all our arts, almost all that 
sets us above savages, has come to 
us from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.” Much as he had set his 
heart on this journey, and magnifi- 
cent as his conceptions were of the 
promised land, he was employed 
with more advantage to his own 
country at home; for, at the soli- 
citation of the booksellers, he now 
(1777) undertook to write the Lives 
of the English Poets. The judicious 
selection of the facts which he re- 
lates, the vivacity of the narrative, 
the profoundness of the observations, 
and the terseness of the style, render 
this the most entertaining, as it is, 
perhaps, the most instructive of his 
works. His criticisms, indeed, often 
betray either the want of a natural 
perception for the higher beauties of 
poetry, or a taste unimproved by the 
diligent study of the most perfect 
models; yet they are always acute, 
lucid, and original. That his judg- 
ment is often warped by a political 
bias can scarcely be doubted; but 
there is no good reason to suspect 
that it is ever perverted by malevo- 
lence or envy. The booksellers left 
it to him to name his price, which he 
modestly fixed at 200 guineas; 
though, as Mr. Malone says, 1000 or 
1500 would have been readily given 
if he had asked it. As he proceeded, 
the work grew on his hands. In 
1781 it was completed ; and another 
100/. was voluntarily added to the 
sum which had been at first agreed 
on. In the third edition, which was 
calle1 for in 1783, he made several 
alterations and additions ; of which, 
to show the unreasonableness of mur- 
murs respecting improved editions, 
it is related in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary,* on the information of Mr. 
Nichols, that though they were 
printed separately, and offered gratis 
to the purchasers of the former edi- 
tions, scarcely a single copy was de- 
manded. 

This was the last of his literary 
labours ; nor do we hear of his writing 
any thing for the press in the mean- 
while, except such slight compo- 
sitions as a prologue for a comedy 
by Mr. Hugh Kelly, and a dedica 
tion to the King of the Posthumous 





* Vol. xix. p. 71. Ed. 1615. 
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Works of Pearce, Bishop of Ro- 
chester. 

His body was weighed down with 
disease, and his mind clouded with 
apprehensions of death. He sought 
for respite from these sufferings in 
the usual means—in short visits to 
his native place, or to Brighthelm- 
stone, and in the establishment of 
new clubs. In 1781, another of these 
societies was, by his desire, formed 
in the city. It was to meet at the 
Queen’s Arms, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; and his wish was, that no 
patriot should be admitted. He now 
returned to the use of wine, which, 
when he did take it, he swallowed 
greedily. 

About this time Mr. Thrale died, 
leaving Johnson one of his executors, 
with a legacy of 200/. The death of 
Levett, in the same year, and of 
Miss Williams, in 1783, left him yet 
more lonely. A few months before 
the last of these deprivations befel 
him, he had a warning of his own 
dissolution, which he could not easily 
mistake. The night of the 16th of 
June, on which day he had been 
sitting for his picture, he perceived 
himself, soon after going to bed, to 
be seized with a sudden confusion 
and indistinetness in his head, which 
seemed to him to last about half a 
minute. His first fear was lest his 
intellect should be affected. Of this 
he made experiment, by turning into 
Latin verse a short prayer, which he 
had breathed out for the averting of 
that calamity. The lines were not 
good, but he knew that they were 
not so, and concluded his faculties to 
be unimpaired. Soon after he was 
conscious of having suffered a para- 
lytic stroke, which had taken away 
his speech. “ I had no pain,” he 
observed afterwards, “ and so little 
dejection in this dreadful state, that 
I wondered at my own apathy, and 
considered, that perhaps death itself, 
when it should come, would excite 
less horror than seems now to attend 
it.” In hopes of stimulating the 
vocal organs, he swallowed two 
drams, and agitated his body into 
violent motion, but it was to no pur- 
pose ; whereupon he returned to his 
bed, and, as he thought, fell asleep. 
In the morning, finding that he had 
the use of his hand, he was in the 
act of writing a note to his servant, 


when the man entered. He then 
wrote a card to his friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. Allen, the printer, but not 
without difficulty, his hand some. 
times, he knew not why, making a 
different letter from that which he 
intended. His next care was to ac. 
quaint Dr. Taylor, his old school. 
fellow, and now a prebendary of 
Westminster, with his condition, and 
to desire he would come and bring 
Dr. Heberden with him. At the 
same time, he sent in for Dr. Brock- 
lesby, who was his near neighbour. 
The next day his speech was re- 
stored, and he perceived no dete 
rioration, either in his memory or 
understanding. In the following 
month, he was well enough to pass 
a week at Rochester, with Mr. Lang- 
ton, and to appear again at the Lite- 
rary Club; and, at the end of Au- 
gust, to make a visit to Mr. Bowles, 
at Heale, near Salisbury, where he 
continued about three weeks. 

On his return to London, he was 
confined to the house by a fit of the 
gout, a disorder which had once at- 
tacked him, but with less violence, 
ten years before, and to which he 
was now reconciled, by being taught 
to consider it as an antagonist to the 
palsy. To this was added, a sarco- 
cele, which, as it threatened to ren- 
der excision necessary, caused him 
more uneasiness, though he looked 
forward to the operation with suffi- 
cient courage; but the complaint 
subsided of itself. 

When he was able to go about 
again, that society might be ensured 
to him at least three days in the 
week, another club was founded at 
the Essex Head, in Essex-street, 
where an old servant of Mr. Thrale’s 
was the landlord. “ Its principles 
(he said) were to be laid in fre- 
quency and frugality; and he drew 
up a set of rules, which he prefaced 
with two lines from a Sonnet of Mil- 


ton. 
To-day resolve deep thoughts with me to 
drench 


ren 
In mirth that after no repenting draws.” 


The number was limited to twen- 
ty-four. Each member present en- 
gaged himself to spend at least six- 
pence ; and, to pay a forfeit of three- 

nce if hedid not attend. But even 

sere, in the club-room, after his six- 
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nce was duly laid down, and the arm 
chair taken, there was no security for 
him against the intrusion of those ma- 
ladies which had so often assailed 
him. On the first night of meeting 
(1sth of December, 1783) he was 
seized with a spasmodic asthma, and 
hardly made his way home to his 
own house, where the dropsy com- 
bined with asthma to hold him a 
prisoner for more than four months. 
An occurrence during his illness, 
which he mentioned to Boswell, de- 
serves notice, from the insight which 
it gives into his peculiar frame of 
mind. He had shut himself up, 
and employed a day in particular ex- 
ercises of religion—fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer. On a sudden, he 
obtained extraordinary relief, for 
which he looked up to heaven with 
grateful devotion. He made no direct 
inference from the fact ; but from his 
manner of telling it,” adds Boswell, 
“ T could perceive that it appeared 
to him as something more than an 
incident in the common course of 
events.” Yet at this time, with all 
his aspirations after a state of greater 
perfectness, he was not able to bear 
the candour of Langton, who, when 
Johnson desired him to tell him sin- 
cerely wherein he had observed his 
lite to be faulty, brought him a sheet 
of paper, on which were written 
many texts of Scripture, recommen- 
datory of Christian meekness. 

At the beginning of June, he had 
sufficiently rallied his strength to 
set out with Boswell, for Oxford, 
where he remained about a fort- 
night, with Dr. Adams, the master 
of Pembroke, his old college. In 
his discourse, there was the same 
alternation of gloominess and gaiety, 
the same promptness of repartee, 
and keenness of sarcasm, as there 
had ever been. 

Several of his friends were now 
anxious that he should escape the 
rigour of an English winter by re- 
pairing to Italy, a measure which his 
physicians recommended, not ve 
earnestly indeed, and more I thin 
in compliance with his known wishes, 
than in expectation of much benefit 
to his health. It was thought re- 
quisite, however, that some addition 
should previously be made to his in- 
come, In order to his maintaining an 
appearance somewhat suitable to the 


character which he had established 
throughout Europe by his writings. 
For this purpose, Boswell addressed 
an application to the ministry, 
through Lord Thurlow, who was 
then Chancellor. After some acci- 
dental delay, and some unsuccessful 
negociation on the part of Lord 
Thurlow, who was well disposed to 
befriend him, during which time 
Johnson was again buoyed up with 
the prospect of visiting Italy, an an- 
swer was returned which left him no 
reason to expect from Government 
any further assistance than that which 
he was then receiving in the pension 
already granted him. This refusal 
the Chancellor accompanied with a 
munificent offer of supply out of his 
own purse, which he endeavoured to 
convey in such a manner as should 
least alarm the independent spirit of 
Johnson. “ It would be a reflection 
on us all, (said Thurlow,) if such a 
man should perish for want of the 
means to take care of his health.” 
The abilities of Thurlow had always 
been held in high estimation by 
Johnson, who had been heard to say 
of him, “ I would prepare myself 
for no man in England but Lord 
Thurlow. When I am to meet with 
him, I should wish to know a day 
before.” One day, while this scheme 
was pending, Johnson being at the 
house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
overcome by the tenderness of his 
friends, and by the near view, as he 
thought, of this long-hoped Italian 
tour being effected, and exclaimed 
with much emotion, “ God bless you 
all ;” and then, after a short silence, 
again repeating the words in a form 
yet more solemn, was no longer able 
to command his feelings, but hurried 
away to regain his composure in 80 
litude. 

After all these efforts, Johnson was 
fated to disappointment; and the 
authors of his disappointment have 
incurred the sentence denounced on 
them by the humanity of Thurlow. 
In this, Dr. Brocklesby, the phy- 
sician, has no share; for by him a 
noble offer of 100/. a year was made 
to Johnson during his life. 

In the meantime he had paid the 
summer visit, which had now become 
almost an annual éne to his daugh- 
ter-in-law, at Lichfield, from whence 
he made an excursion to Dr. Tay- 
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lor’s, at Ashbourne, and to Chats- 
worth, still labouring under his 
asthma, but willing to believe that 
as Floyer, the celebrated physician 
of his native city, had been allowed to 
pant on till near ninety, so he might 
also yet pant on a little longer. 
Whilst he was on this journey, he 
translated an ode of Horace, and 
composed several prayers. As he 
passed through Birmingham and Ox- 
ford, he once more hailed his old 
schoolfellow Hector, and his fellow 
collegian, Adams. It is delightful 
to see early intimacies thus enduring 
through all the accidents of life, local 
attachments unsevered by time, and 
the old age and childhood of man 
bound together by these natural cha- 
rities. The same willow tree, which 
Johnson had known when a boy, was 
still his favourite, and still flourish- 
rishing in the meadow, near Lich- 
field. Hector (whom I can remem- 
ber several years after, a man of 
erect form, and grave deportment) 
still met him with the same, or per- 
haps more cordiality than in their 
first days ; and the virtues of Adams, 
which he had seen opening in their 
early promise, had now grown up to 
full maturity. To London he re- 
turned, only to prove that death was 
uot the terrible thing which he had 
fancied it. He arrived there on the 
i5th of November. In little more 
than a fortnight after, when Dr. 
Brocklesby (with whom three other 
eminent physicians, and a chirurgeon, 
were in the habit of attending him 
gratuitously) was paying him a 
morning visit, he said that he had 
been as a dying man all night, and 
then with much emphasis repeated 
the words of Macbeth: 


Canst thou not minister to a mind dis- 
eased ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 


To which Brocklesby peneey re- 
turned the answer, which is made by 
the doctor in that play, 


—— Therein the patient 
Must minister unto himself. 


He now committed to the flames a 
large mass of papers, among which 


were two 4to. volumes, containing a 
— account of his life, from 
is earliest recollections. 

His few remaining days were oc- 
casionally cheered by the presence of 
such men as have been collected a- 
bout a death-bed in few ages and 
countries of the world—Langton, 
Reynolds, Windham, and Burke. Of 
these, none was more attentive to 
him than Mr. Langton, of whom he 
had been heard to say I could almost 
wish “ anima mea sit cum Lang- 
tono,” and whom he now addressed 
in the tender words of Tibullus, 


Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 


At another time, Burke, who was 
sitting with him in the company of 
four or five others, expressed his fear 
that so large a number might be op- 
pressive to him. “ No, Sir,” said 
Johnson, “ it is not so; and I must 
be in a wretched state, indeed, when 
your company would not be a de- 
light to me.” Burke's voice trem- 
bled, when he replied, “* My dear 
Sir, you have always been too good 
to me.” These were the last words 
that passed between them. Mr. 
Windham having settled a pillow for 
him, he thanked him for his kindness. 


This will do (said he,) all that a pil- 
low can do. Of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
he made three requests, which were rea- 
dily granted ; to forgive him thirty pounds 
which he had borrowed of him; to read 
the Bible; and never to use his pencil ona 
Sunday. The church service was fre- 
quently read to him by some clergyman of 
his acquaintance. On one of these occa- 
sions, when Mr. Nichols was present, he 
cried out to Mr. Hoole, who was reading 
the Litany, ‘* Louder, my dear Sir, louder, 
I entreat you, or you pray in vain;” and 
when the service was done, he turned to a 
lady who had eome to pray with him, and 
said to her with much earnestness, ‘* I 
thank you, Madam, very heartily, for your 
kindness in joining me in this solemn ser- 
vice. Live well, I conjure you, and you 
will not feel the compunction at the last 
which I now feel.” 


He entreated Dr. Brocklesby to 
dismiss any vain speculative opi- 
nions that he might entertain, and to 
settle his mind on the great truths of 
Christianity. He then insisted on his 
writing down the purport of their 
conversation ; and when he had done, 
made him affix his signature to the 
paper; and urged him to keep it for 
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the remainder of his life. The fol- 
lowing is the account communicated 
to Boswell by this affectionate phy- 
sician, who was very free from any 
suspicion of fanaticism, as indeed is 
well shown by Johnson's discourse 
with him. 

«‘ For some time before his death, 
all his fears were calmed and ab- 
sorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and pro- 
pitiation of Jesus Christ.” “ He 
talked often to me about the neces- 
sity of faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, 
as necessary beyond all good works 
whatever, for the salvation of man- 
kind.” “ He pressed me to study Dr. 
Clarke, and to read his Sermons. I 
asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, 
an Arian. ‘£ Because (said he) he is 
fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice.’ ” 
This was the more remarkable, be- 
cause his prejudice against Clarke, 
on account of the Arianism imputed 
to him, had formerly been so strong, 
that he made it a rule not to admit 
his name into his Dictionary. 

He desired Dr. Brocklesby to tell 
him whether he could recover, charg- 
ing him to give a direct answer. 
The Doctor having first asked whe- 
ther he could bear to hear the whole 
truth, told him that without a mira- 
cle he could not recover. ‘* Then,” 
said Johnson, “ I will take no more 
physic, nor even opiates ; for I have 
prayed that I may render up my soul 
to God unclouded.” He not only kept 
this resolution, but abstained from 
all food, excepting such as was of the 
weakest kind. When Mr. Windham 
pressed him to take something more 
generous, lest, too poor a diet should 

roduce the very effects which he 

eaded, “ 1 will take any thing,” 
said he, “ but inebriating suste- 
nance.” 

Mr. Strahan, the clergyman, who 
administered to him the comforts of 
religion, affirmed that after having 
been much agitated, he became tran- 
quil, and continued so to the last. 

On the eighth and ninth of De- 
cember, he made his will, by which 
he bequeathed the chief of his pro- 
perty to Francis Barber, his negro 
servant. The value of this legacy is 
estimated by Sir John Hawkins, at 
near 1500/. From this time he lan- 
guished on till the twelfth. That 
night his bodily uneasiness increased ; 


his attendants assisted him every 
hour to raise himself in his bed, and 
move his legs, which were in much 
pain ; each time he prayed fervently ; 
the only support he took was cyder 
and water. He said he was pre-~ 
pared, but the time to his dissolution’ 
seemed long. At six in the morning 
he inquired the hour; and, being 
told, observed that all went on regu- 
larly, and that he had but a few 
hours to live. In two hours after, he 
ordered his servant to bring him a 
drawer out of which he chose one 
lancet, from among some others, and 
pierced his legs ; and then seizing a 
pair of scissars that lay near him, 
plunged them into both his calves, 
no doubt with the hopes of easing 
them of the water ; for he had often 
reproached his medical attendants 
with want of courage in not scarify- 
ing them more deeply. At ten he 
dismissed Mr. Windham’s servant, 
who was one of those that had sat 
up with him, thanking him, and de- 
siring him to bear his remembrance 
to his master. Afterwards a Miss 
Morris, the daughter of one of his 
friends, came into the room to beg 
his blessing; of which, being in- 
formed by his servant Francis, he 
turned round in his bed, and said to 
her, “ God bless you, my dear.” 
About seven in the evening he ex- 
reine so quietly, that those about 
im did not perceive his departure. 
His body being opened, two of the 
valves of the aorta were found to be 
ossified ; the air cells of the lungs 
unusually distended ; one of the kid- 
neys consumed, and the liver schir- 
rous. A stone, as large as a common 
gooseberry, was in the gall-bladder. 

On the 20th of December, he was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, un- 
der a blue flag-stone, which bears 
this inscription. 

Samuel! Johnson, LLD. 
Obiit XII. die Decembris, 
Auno Domini 
MDCCLXXXIV. 
Etatis suze LXXV. 

He was attended to his grave by 
many of his friends, particularly such 
members of the Literary Club as 
were then in London ; the pall being 
borne by Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Windham, Langton, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and Colman. Monuments 
have been erected to his memory, in 
the cathedrals of Lichfield and St. 
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Paul’s. That in the latter consists 
of his statue, by Bacon, larger than 
life, with an epitaph from the pen of 


Dr. Parr. 
A—2Q 
Samueli Johnson 
Grammatico et Critico 
Scriptorum Anglicorum litterate perito 
oet# luminibus sententiarum 

Et ponderibus verborum admirabili 

agistro virtutis gravissimo 
Homini optimo et singularis exempli. 





Qui vixit ann. Ixxv. Mens. il. Dieb. xiiiil. be 
Decessit idib. Dec. ann. Christ. clo. loce. lxxxiiil. 
Sepult. in AED, Sanct. Petr. Westmonasteriens. 
xiil, Kal. Januar. Ann. Christ. clo locc. Ixxxv. 
Amici et Sodales Litterarii 
Pecunia Conlata 
H. M. Faciund. Curaver. 

In the hand there is a scroll, with 
the following inscription : 
ENMAKAPESSINONQANTAZIOS 


EIHAMOIBH. 


Besides the numerous and various 
works which he executed, he had, at 
different times, formed schemes of a 
great many more, of which the fol- 
lowing catalogue was given by him 
to Mr. Langton, and by that gentle- 
man presented to his Majesty. 

Divinity. 

A small Book of Precepts and Direc- 
tions for Piety ; the hint taken from the 
directions in Morton’s exercise. 


Philosophy, History, and Literature in 
general. 

History of Criticism, as it relates to 
judging of authors, from Aristotle to the 
present age. An account of the rise and 
improvements of that art: of the different 
opinions of authors, ancient and modern. 

Translation of the History of Herodian. 

New Edition of Fairfax’s Translation of 
Tasso, with notes, glossary, &c. 

Chaucer, a new edition of him, from 
manuscripts and old editions, with various 
readings, conjectures, remarks on his lan- 
guage, and the changes it had undergone 
from the earliest times to his age, and from 
his to the present ; with notes, explanatory 
of customs, &c. and references to Boccace, 
and other authors, from whom he has bor- 
rowed, with an account of the liberties he 
has taken in telling the stories; his life, 
and an exact etymological glossary. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, a translation of it 
into English. 

A Collection of Letters, translated from 
the modern writers, with some account of 
the several authers. 

Oldham’s Poems, with notes, historical 
and critical. 

Roseommon’s Poems, with notes. 

Lives of the Philosophers, written with 
a polite air, in such a manner as may di- 
vert as well as instruct. 

History of the Heathen Mythology, 


with an explication of the fables, both alle. 
gorical and historical; with references to 
the 

istory of the State of Venice, in a 
compendious manner. 

Aristotle’s Ethics, an English translation 
of them, with notes. 

Geographical Dictionary ,from the French. 

Hierocles upon Pythagoras, translated 
into English, perhaps with notes. This is 
done by Norris. 

A Book of Letters, upon all kinds of 
subjects. 

Claudian, a new edition of his works, 
** cum notis variorum,” in the manner of 
Burman. 

Tully’s Tusculan Questions, a transla- 
tion of them. 

Tully’s De Natura Deorum, a transla. 
tion of those books. 

Benzo’s New Iistory of the New World, 
to be translated. 

Machiavel’s History of Florence, to be 
translated. 

History of the Revival of Learning in 
Europe, containing an account of whatever 
contributed to the restoration of literature ; 
such as controversies, printing, the de- 
struction of the Greek empire, the encou- 
ragement of great men, with the lives of 
the most eminent patrons, and most emi, 
ntnt early professors of all kinds of learn- 
ing in different countries. 

A Body of Chronology, in verse, with 
historical notes. 

A Table of the Spectators. Tatlers, and 
Guardians, distinguished by figures into six 
degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. 

A Collection of Letters from English 
Authors, with a preface, giving some ace 
count of the writers; with reasons for se- 
lection, and criticism upon styles ; remarks 
on each letter, if needful. 

A Collection of Proverbs from various 
languages.—Jan. 6—53. ; 

A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in 
imitation of Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. —Marech,—52. 

A Collection of Stories and Examples, 
like those of Valerius Maximus.—Jan. 10, 
—d3. 

From lian, a volume of select Stories, 

from others. —Jan. 28,—53. 

Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adven- 
tures, and Deseriptions of Countries. 

Dictionary of Ancient History and My- 
thology. 

Treatise on the Study of Polite Litera- 
ture, containing the history of learning; 
directions for editions, commentaries, Kc. 

Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, 
after the manner of Bruyere, collected out 
of ancient authors, particularly the Greek, 
with Apophthegms. 

Classical Miscellanies, select translations 
from ancient Greek and Latin authors. 
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Lives of Illustrious Persons, as well of 
the active as the learned, in imitation of 
Plutarch. 

Judgment of the learned upon English 
authors. 

Poetical Dictionary of the English 
Tongue. 

Considerations upon the Present State of 


London. 
Collection of Epigrams, with notes and 


observations. 
Observations on the English Language, 
relating to words, phrases, and modes of 


Minutia Literarie; miscellaneous re- 
flections, criticisms, emendations, notes. 

History of the Constitution. 

Comparison of Philosophical and Chris- 
tian Morality, by sentences collected from 
the moralists and fathers. 

Plutarch’s Lives, in English, with notes. 

Poetry, and Works of Imagination. 

Hymn to Ignorance. 

The Palace of Sloth, a vision. 

Coluthus, to be translated. 

Prejudice, a poetical essay. 

The Palace of Nonsense, a vision. 

In his last illness, he told Mr. Ni- 
chols* that he had thoughts of trans- 
lating Thuanus, and when that wor- 
thy man (in whom he had begun to 
og much confidence) suggested to 

im that he would be better employ- 
ed in writing a Life of Spenser, by 
which he might gratify the King, 
who was known to be fond of that 
poet, he replied that he would readily 
do it if he could obtain any new ma- 
terials. 

His stature was unusually high, 
and his person large and well-pro- 
portioned, but he was rendered un- 
couth in his appearance by the scars 
which his scrophulous disease had 
impressed upon him, by convulsive 
motions, and by the slovenliness of 
his garb. His eyes, of which the 
sight was yen | imperfect, were of a 
light grey colour, yet had withal a 
wildness and penetration, and at 
times a fierceness of expression, that 
could not be encountered without a 
sensation of fear. He had a strange 
way of making inarticulate sounds, or 
of muttering to himself in a voice loud 
enough to Vs overheard, what was 
passing in his thoughts, when in com- 
pany. Thus, one day, when he was 
=o visit to — the bookseller, 
whose pretty wife is ken of 
Churchill, he was en: copemie 
part of the Lord’s Prayer, and, on 


his saying, lead us not into tempta- 
tion, Davies turned round, and whis- 
pered his wife, “ You are the occa- 
sion of this, my dear.” 

It is said by Boswell, that “ his 
temperament was so morbid, that he 
never knew the natural joy of a free 
and vigorous use of his limbs: when 
he walked, it was the struggling gait 
of one in fetters; when he rode, he 
had no command or direction of his 
horse, but was carried as if in a bal- 
loon.” His daily habits were ex- 
ceedingly irregular; he took his 
meals at unusual hours; and either 
ate voraciously, or abstained rigor- 
ously. He studied by fits and starts ; 
but when he did read, it was with such 
rapidity and eagerness, that, as some 
one said, it seemed as if he would 
tear out the heart of the book he was 
upon. He could with difficulty be- 
lieve any one who spoke of having 
read any book from the beginning to 
the end. His mode of composition 
was in like manner vigorous and 
hasty ; though his sentences have all 
the appearance of being measured ; 
but it was his custom to speak no 
less than to write with a studious at- 
tention to the numerousness of his 
phrase, so that he was enabled to do 
that by habit which others usually 
accomplish by a particular effort. 

In matters of fact, his regard to 
truth was so punctilious, that it was 
observed he always talked as if he 
was talking upon oath ; and he was 
desirous of exacting the same pre- 
ciseness from those over whom he 
had authority or influence. He had, 
however, a practice that was not en- 
tirely consistent with this love of ve- 
racity ; for he would sometimes de- 
fend that side of a question, which 
he thought wrong, because it afford 
ed him a more favourable opportu- 
nity of exhibiting his reasoning or 
his wit. Thus when he began, 
‘ Why, Sir, as to the good or evil of 
card-playing ;’ Garrick would make 
this arch comment on his proem ; 
‘Now he is considering which side he 
shall take.” It may be urged that his 
hearers were aware of this propen- 
sity which he had 

—— To make the worse appear 
The better argument, 
and were therefore in no danger of 
being misled by it. But an excuse 





* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 532. 
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of the same kind will serve for the 
common liar, that he is known, and 
therefore disbelieved. It behoved 
him to be the more scrupulous in 
this particular, because he knew that 
Boswell took minutes of his ordinary 
conversation. Some of his idle so- 

hisms, which thus became current, 
Ce 1 fear, led to serious mischief ; 
such as the opinion that an author 
may be at liberty to deny his having 
written a book to which he has not 
affixed his name ; his extenuation of 
incontinence in the master of a fa- 
mily, and the gloss he put on the 
crime of covetousness; which last 
error was not confined to his conver- 
sation, but mingled itself with his 
writings, though no one could well be 
freer from any taint of the vice in his 
own life. Many a man may have in- 
dulged his inclinations to evil with 
much less compunction, while he has 
imagined himself sheltered under the 
sanction of the moralist who watches 
one side of the entrance into the nave 
of St. Paul's. 

There was, in his mind, a strange 
mixture of credulity and doubtful- 
ness. He did not disbelieve either in 
the existence of ghosts, or in the 
possibility of commuting other me- 
tals into gold; but was very slow to 
credit any fact that was at all extra- 
ordinary. He would tell of Cave’s 
having seen an apparition, without 
much apparent doubt; and, with 
more certainty, of his having been 
himself addressed by the voice of his 
absent mother. The deception prac- 
tised by the girl, in Cock Lane, who 
was a veutriloquist, is well known to 
have wrought on him so success- 
fully, as to make him go and watch 
in the church, where she pretended 
the spirit of a young woman to be, 
which had disclosed to her the man- 
ner of its having been violently se- 
parated from the body. On this oc- 
casion, Boswell endeavours in vain 
to clear him from the imputation of 
a weakness, which was but too 
agreeable to the rest of his charac- 
ter. Yet on Hume’s argument a- 
gainst miracles, that it is more pro- 
bable witnesses should lie or‘be mis- 
taken than that they should happen, 
he remarked, as I think, very judi- 
ciously, that Hume, taking the pro- 
position simply, is right ; but that the 
Christian revelation is not proved by 
the miracles alone, but as they are 
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connected with prophecies, and with 
the doctrines in confirmation of 
which the miracles were wrought. . 
He was devout, moral, and hu- 
mane; frequent and earnest in his 
petitions for the divine succour, 
anxious to sublime his nature by 
disengaging it from worldly soil, and 
prompt to sympathise with the sor- 
rows, and out of his scanty means to 
relieve the necessities, of others ; but 
such is the imperfection of man, that 
his piety was apt to degenerate into 
superstition ; his abstinence yielded 
to slight temptations, and his charity 
was often not proof against a dis- 
crepancy of opinion either in politics 
or literature. 
Among his friends, Beauclerk 
seems most to have engaged his 
love, Langton his respect, and Burke 
his admiration. The first was con- 
spicuous for wit, liveliness of feel- 
ings, and gaiet; ; the next for recti- 
tude of conduct, piety, and learning ; 
the last for knowledge, sagacity, and 
eloquence. His praise of Reynolds, 
that he was the most invulnerable of 
men, one of whom, if he had a quar- 
rel with him, he should find it the 
most difficult to say any ill, was 
raise rather of the negative kind. 
he younger Warton, he contrived 
to alienate from him, as is related in 
the life of that poet. There was, in- 
deed, an entire harmony in their po- 
litical principles; but questions of 
literature touch an author yet more 
sensibly than those of state; and the 
“< idem sentire de republica,” was ar 
imperfect bond of amity between 
men who appreciated so differently 
the Comus and Lycidas of Milton, 
and the Bucolics of Theocritus. To 
Savage and Goldsmith he was at- 
tached by similarity of fortunes and 
pursuits. A yet closer bond of sym- 
pathy united him with Collins, as 
the reader will see in the following 
extracts from letters which he wrote 
to Dr. Warton. 
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neews aac pd <p tienes 
think it ive 

on ae oie to ten. IT have often 
been near his state, and therefore have it 
in creat commiseration. © “ * © © 
What becomes of poor dear Collins? I 
wrote him a letter winch he never answer- 
ed. 1 suppose writing is very troublesome 
to him. That man is no common loss. 
The moralists all talk of the uncertainty 
of fortune, and the transitoriness of beau- 
ty; but it is yet more dreadful to consider 
that the powers of the mind are equally 
liable to change, that understanding may 
make its appearance, and that it 
may blaze and expire —April 15, 1756. * 


Difference of opinion respecting 
the American war did not separate 
him from Burke and Fox ; and when 
the nation was afterwards divided 
by the struggle between the court 
and populace on one side and the 
aristocracy on the other, though his 
principles determined him to that 
party in which he found the person 
though perhaps not the interests of 
his sovereign, yet his affections con- 
tinued with the great leader in the 
House of Commons, who was oppos- 
ed toit. “Iam,” said he, “for the 
King against Fox ; but I am for Fox 
against Pitt. The King is my mas- 


in the new Parliament, he wished, as 
he told him with a smile, “ all the 
success that an honest man could 
wish him.” Even towards Wilkes 
his a was softened down into 
good humour by their meeting toge- 
ther over a plentiful table at the house 
of Dilly the bookseller. 

When he had offended any by con- 
tradiction or rudeness, it was seldom 
long before he sought to be recon- 
ciled and forgiven. But though his 
private enmities were easily appeas- 
ed, yet where he considered the cause 
of truth to be concerned, his resent- 
ment was vehement and unrelenting. 
That imposture, particularly, whic 
he with good reason supposed Mac- 
pherson to have practised on the 
world with respect to the poems of 
ee te ne este to ved hardly 

as occasion seemed 
to demand. 
Of his dry pleasantry in conversa- 


tion there are many instances re- 


corded. When one of his 
ances had introduced him to his bro- 
ther, at the same time telling him 
that he would find him become very 
agreeable after he had been some 
time in his company, he replied, 
“ Sir, I can wait.” To a stupi 
ss of the peace, who had wearied 
im with a long account of his 
having .caused four convicts to be 
condemned to transportation, he an- 
swered, “I heartily wish I were a 
fifth ;* a repartee that calls to our 
mind Horace’s answer to the imper- 
tinent fellow : 
Omnes composui ; Felices ! nunc ego resta, 

A physician endeavouring to bring 
to his recollection that he had been 
in his company once before, mention- 

other circumstances his 
having that day worn so fine a coat, 
that it could not but have attracted 
his notice. ‘ Sir,” said Jobnson, 
“had you been dipped in Pactolus, 
I should not have noticed you.” He 
could on occasion be more polite and 
complimentary. When Mrs. Siddons, 
with whom, in a letter to Mra 
Thrale, he expressed himself highly 
pleased, paid him a visit, there ha 
not to be any chair ready for 
er. “ Madam,” said he, “ youwho 
so often occasion the want of seats 
to others will the more readily excuse 
the want of one yourself.” 

His scholarship was rather various 
than accurate or profound. Yet Dr. 
Burney, the younger, sup him 
capable of giving a Greek word for 
almost every English one. Romances 
were always a favourite kind of read- 
ing withhim. Felixmarte of Hirca- 
nia was his regular study during part 
of a summer which he spent in the 
country at the age-house of 
Dr. Perey. On a journey to Derby- 
shire, when he had in view his Italian 
expedition, he took with him Ll Pa- 
lermino d’l a to reer - 
know 0 language. To this 
soma hated beonteeedel impute his 
unsettled disposition, and his averse- 
ness from the choice of any profession. 
One of the most singular qualities of 
his mind was the with which 
it was able to seize master al- 
most any subject, however abstruse 
or novel, that was offered to its spe- 
culation. To this quickness of ap- 
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prehension was joined an extraordi- 
nary power of memory, so that he 
was able to recal at pleasure most 
passages of a book, which had once 
strongly impressed him. In his sixty- 
fourth year, he attempted to acquire 
the low Dutch language. He had a 
perpetual thirst of knowledge ; and 
six months before his death request- 
ed Doctor Burney to teach him the 
scale of music. ‘“ Teach me,” said 
Johnson to him, at least, the “ alpha- 
het of your language.” What he 
knew he loved to communicate. Ac- 
cording to thiat description of the stu- 
dent in Chaucer, 


Gladly would he teach, and gladly learn. 


These endowments were accompa- 
nied by a copiousness of words, in 
which it would be difficult to name 
any writer except Barrow that has 
surpassed him. Yet his prose style 
is very far from affording a model 
that can safely be proposed for our 
imitation. He seems to exert his 


wers of intellect and of language 
indiscriminately ,and with equal effort, 
on the smallest and the most impor- 
tant occasions; and the effect is 
something similar to that of a Chinese 


painting, in which, though all the 
objects separately taken are accu- 
rately described, yet the whole is en- 
tirely wanting in a proper relief of 
repecins What is observed by 
Milton of the conduct of life, may be 
applied to composition, “ that there 
is a scale of higher and lower duties,” 
and he who confuses it will infalli- 
bly fall short of that proportion which 
is necessary to excellence no less in 
matters of taste than of morals. 

He was more intent in balancing 
the period, than in developing the 
thought or image that was present to 
his mind. Sometimes we find that 
he multiplies words without amplify- 
ing the sense, and that the ear is gra- 
tified at the expense of the under- 
standing. This is more particularly 
the case in the Ramblers, which be- 
ing called for at short and stated in- 
tervals, were sometimes composed in 
such haste, that he had not leisure 
even to read them before they were 
printed ; nor can we wonder at the 
dissatisfaction he expressed some 
eg after, when he exclaimed that 

e thought they had been better. In 
the Idler there is more brevity, and 
consequently more compression. 
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When Johnson trusts to his own 
strong understanding in a matter of 
which he has the full command, and 
does. not aim at setting it off by fu- 
tile decorations, he is always respect- 
able, and sometimes great. But when 
he attempts the ornamental, he is 
heavy inelegant; and the awk- 
wardness of his efforts is more per- 
ceptible from the hugeness of the 
body that is put in motion to produce 
them. He is like the animal whom 
Milton describes as making sport 
for our first parents in Paradise— 


Th’ unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, all his might. 


It is a good beast for carrying a bur- 
den or trampling down a foe, but a 
very indifferent one at a lavolta or a 
coranto. 

His swelling style is readily coun- 
terfeited. Our common advertise- 
ments have amply rev them- 
selves for his ridicule of their large 
promises in the Idler, by clothing 
those promises in language as mag- 
nificent as his own. It is much less 
easy to catch the subtle graces of 
Addison. At the conclusion of the 
Rambler he boasts that “ he has la- 
boured to refine our language to 
ppntetee purity, and to clear it 

om colloquial barbarisms, licentious 
idioms, and irregular combinations.” 

The result of his labour is awk- 
ward stateliness and irksome unifor- 
mity. In his dread of incongruous 
idioms he writes almost without any 
idiom at all. 

He has sometimes been considered 
as having innovated on our tongue 
by introducing big words into it from 
the Latin ; but he commonly does no 
more than revive terms which had 
been employed by our old writers and 
afterwards fallen into disuse; nor 
does he, like them, employ even these 
terms in senses which scholars only 
would be likely to understand. 

At the time of writing the Dic- 
tionary, he had a notion that our lan- 
guage “ for almost a century had 
been d ing from its original Teu- 
tonic character, and deviating toward 
a Gallic structure and phraseology, 
from which it ought to be our endea- 
vour to recal it by making our ancient 
volumes the ground-work of style, 
admitting among the additions of 
later times, only such as may supply 
real deficiencies, such as are readily 
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adopted by the genius of our tongue, 
and incorporate easily with our native 
idiom.” But a little reflection will 
show us the vanity of this attempt. 
Since the age of Chaucer, at least, 
that is for more than 400 years, our 
language has been increased by con- 
tinual transfusions from the French. 
To these have been added, from time 
to time, similar accessions from other 
languages, both ancient and modern. 
Thus a copiousness and a flexibility, 
which in the instance of the Greek 
seem to have arisen out of that sub- 
tilty of intellect which gave birth to 
endless subdivision distinction, 
have been in some measure com- 
pensated in our own by the influxes 
which it has yt from lan- 
es of many other people; and 
Rar been yet further improved 
by that liberty which it is to be 
hoped we shall always retain, each 
man, of speaking his thoughts after 
his own guise, without too much re- 
gard to any set mode or fashion. 

He had before said, in this same 
preface, that “ our knowledge of the 
northern literature is so scanty, that 
of words undoubtedly Teutonic the 
original is not always to be found in 
any ancient language; and I have 
therefore,” he adds, “‘ inserted Dutch 
or German substitutes, which I consi- 
der not as radical, but parallel ; not as 
the parents, but sisters of the Eng- 
lish.” And in his history of the 
English language, ree of our 
Saxon ancestors, to whom we must, I 
es G0 for that Teutonic ori 

which he so strongly recommends, 
he observes that, “ their speech hav- 
ing been always cursory and extem- 
poraneous, must have been artless 
and unconnected, without any modes 
of transition or involution of clauses, 
which abruptness and inconnection 
may be found even in their later writ- 
ings.” Of the additions which have 
since been made to this our original 

verty, who shall say what ought to 

rejected, and what retained? who 
shall say what deficiencies are real, 
and what imaginary? what the ge- 
nius of our tongue may admit of, 
and what it must refuse? and in a 
word, what that native idiom is, a 
coalition with which is to be thus 
studiously consulted ? 

Throughout his Lives of the Poets, 
he constantly betrays a want of re- 
lish for the more abstracted graces of 


the art. When strong sense and 
reasoning were to be judged of, these 
be was able to appreciate justly. 
When the passions or characters were 
described, he could to a certain ex- 
tent decide whether they were de- 
scribed truly or no. But as far as 
poetry has relation to the kindred 
arts of music and painting, to both 
of which he was confessedly insensi- 
ble, it could not be expected that he 
should have much perception of its 
excellences. Of statuary, he said that 
its value was owing to its difficulty ; 
and that a fellow will hack half a 
year at a block of marble to make 
something in stone that nearly re- 
sembles a man. What shall be 
thought of his assertion, that before 
the time of Dryden there was no 
poetical diction, no system of words 
at once refined from the grossness of 
domestic use, and free from the 
harshness of terms appropriated to 

rticular arts, and “ that words too 
familiar, or too remote, defeat the pur- 
pose of apoet?” It might with more 
show of reason be affirmed, that in 
proportion as our writers have adopt- 
ed such a system as he speaks of, and 
have rejected words for no other 
cause than that they were too fami- 
liar or too remote, we have been re- 
ceding from the proper language of 
poetry. One of the chief ornaments, 
or, more properly speaking, the con- 
stituents of poetical language, is the 
use of metaphors; and metaphors 
never find their way to the mind 
more readily, or affect it more power- 


fully, than when they are clothed in 


familiar words. Even a naked senti- 
ment will lose none of its force from 
being conveyed in the most homely 
terms which our mother tongue can 
afford. They are the sounds which 
we have been used to from our in- 
fancy, which have been early con- 
nected with our hopes and fears, and 
still continue to meet us in our own 
homes and by our firesides, that will 
most inly awaken those feelings 
with which the poet is chiefly con- 
cerned. As for the terms which 
ae ee: remote, if I sae 

im ri , they too may be employ- 
ed Socaincatie eithér when the at- 
tention is to be roused by something 
unusual, or for the sake of harmony ; 
or it may be for no other reason than 
because the poet chooses thus to di- 


versify his diction, so as'to give a 
N2 
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stronger relief to that which is fami- 
liar and common by the juxtaposition 
of its contrary. Of this there can be 
no doubt, that, whoever lays down 
such arbi rules as Johnson has 
here prescribed, will find himself 
mocked at every turn by the power 
of genius, which meets with nothing 
in art or nature that it cannot con- 
vert to its own use, and which de- 
lights to produce the greatest effects 
by means apparently the most in- 
adequate. 

He particularly valued himself on 
the Life of Cowley, for the sake of 
those observations which he had 
introduced into it on the metaphysi- 
cal poets. Here he has mistaken 
the character of Marino, whom he 
supposes to be at the head of them. 
Marino abounds in puerile conceits ; 
but they are not far-fetched, like those 
of Donne and Cowley; they gene- 
rally lie on the surface, and often con- 
sist of nothing more than a mere 
play upon words; so that, if to 

a punster is to be a metaphysi- 
cian, Marino is a poetical Heraclitus. 
But Johnson had caught the cant of 
the age in which it was usual to de- 
signate almost any thing absurd or 
extravagant by the name of metaphy- 
sical. 

It is difficult to suppose that he 
had read some of the works on which 
he passes a summary sentence. The 
comedy of Love’s Riddle, which he 
says, “ adds little to the wonders of 
Cowley’s minority,” deserved to be 
commended at Jeast for the style, 
which is a specimen of pure and un- 
affected English. of Congreve’s 
novel, he tells us, that he had rather 
praise it than read it. Judging from 
the letters of Congreve, his only 
writings in prose which it has been 
wf d fortune to meet with, and 
which, as | remember, contain some 
admirable remarks on the distinction 
between wit and humour, I should 
conclude that one part of his charac- 
ter as a writer has yet to make its 
way to the public notice. I have 
heard it observed by a lady, that 
Johnson, in his Life of Milton, is like 
a dog incensed and terrified at the 
presence of some superior creature, at 
whom he snarls, then runs away, and 
then returns to snarl again. If the 
comparison be a just one, it may be 
added, in extenuation of Johnson’s 
malignity, that he is at least a dog 
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CAug. 


who thinks himself to be attacking 
= ton’ hostility of ~ ee for 

ilton’s ility to a kingly govern. 
ment was the crime which he could 
not forgive. 

The mention of Milton, and of his 
politics, brings to my mind two say- 
ings of Johnson’s that were related to 
me by Mr. Price, of so, After 

ing an evening ther at Mr. 
asc the father ‘of the poetess, 
where, in the course of conversation, 
the words “ Me miserable !” in Pa. 
radise Lost, had been commended as 
highly pathetic, they had walked 
some way along the street in silence, 
which the good man was not likely 
first to break, when Johnson sudden- 
ly stopped, and turning round to him, 
exclaimed, “ Sir! don’t you think 
that ‘ Me miserable’ is miserable 
stuff?” On another occasion he thus 
whimsically described the different 
manner in which he felt himself dis- 
posed towards a Whig and a Tory. 
“ If,” said he, “1 saw a Whig and a 
Tory drowning, I would first save 
the Tory ; and when I saw that he 
was safe, not till then, I would 
go and help the Whig ; but the dog 
should duck first ; the dog should 
duck:” laughing with pleasure at 
the thoughts of the Whig’s duck- 


The principal charm of the Lives 
of the Poets is in the store of infor- 
mation which they contain. He had 
been, as he says somewhere of his 
own father, “no careless observer 
of the s of the times.” In the 
course of a long life, he had heard, 
and read, and.seen much; and this 
he communicates with such force and 
vivacity, and illustrates by observa- 
tions so pertinent and striking, that 
«we recur again and again to his 
pages as we would to so many por- 
traits traced by the hand of a great 
master, in spite of our belief that the 
originals were often misrepresented, 
that some were flattered, and the de- 
fects of others still more overcharged. 
In his very errors as a critic there is 
often shown more ability than in the 
right ny of most other. 
en he is most wrong, he gives us 
some reason for his being so. 
He is often mistaken, but never tri- 
vial and id. It is more safe to 
trust to him when he commends than 
when he dispraises; when he en- 
larges the boundaries of criticism 
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which his predecessors had-contract- 
ed, than when he sets up new fences 
of hisown. The higher station we 
can take, the more those petty limits 
will disappear, which confine excel- 
lence to particular forms and systems. 
The critic who condemns that which 
the generality of mankind, or even 
the few of those more refined in their 
taste, have long agreed in admiring, 
may naturally conclude the fault to 
be in himself; that there is in his 
mind or his organs some want of 
capacity for the reception of a cer- 
tain species of pleasure. When John- 
son rejected pastoral comedy, as be- 
ing representative of scenes adapted 
chiefly “to please barbarians and 
children,” he might have suspected 
that his own eye-sight, rather than 
yastoral comedy, was to blame. 
Vhen he characterized blank verse, 
“ as verse only to the eye,” he might 
reasonably have questiaped the pow- 
ers of his own hearing. But this, 
and more than this, we may forgive 
him, for his successful vindication of 
Shakspeare from the faults objected to 
him by the French critics. 

It is in his biographical works that 
Johnson is most pleasing and most 
instructive. His querulousness takes 
away much both from the agreeable- 
ness and the use of his moral writings. 
Addison has represented our nature 
in its most attractive forms; but 
Swift makes us turn with loathing 
from its deformities, and Johnson 
causes us to shudder at its misery. 

Like most of the writers of that 
time, he made use of his poetry onl 
as the means of introducing himself 
to the public. We cannot regret, as 
in the case of Goldsmith, that he 
put it to no further service. He 
took little delight in those appear- 
—. een 0 wanes or art, for 
which the poet ought to have the eye 
of a painter. Nor had he much nae 
sense of the elegant in numbers and 
in sound. There were indeed cer- 
tain rounds of metrical t 
which he loved to repeat, but he 
could not go beyond. them. How 
very limited his perceptions of this 
kind were, we may be convinced by 
reading his strictures on Dionysius 
the Halicarnassian in the Rambler, 
and the opinions on Milton’s versifi- 
cation, which in the Idler he has put 


into the mouth of a minute critic, 
only to ridicule them, though they 
are indeed founded in truth. John- 
son was not one of those whom Plato 
calls the @tAxco0e cai proOsdporec, 
“‘ who gladly acknowledge the beau- 


tiful wherever it is met with, in 


sounds, and colours, and figures, and 
all that is by art compounded from 
these ;” much less had he ascended 
** to that abstract notion of beauty” 
which the same philosopher considers 
it so much more difficult to attain.* 

In his tragedy, the dramatis per- 
sone are like so many statues ‘ stept 
from their pedestal to take the air.” 
They come on the stage only to 
utter pompous sentiments of mora- 
lity, turgid declamation, and frigid 
simiies. Yet there is, throughout, 
that strength of language, that heavy 
mace of words, with which, as with 
the flail of ‘Talus, Johnson lays every 
thing prostrate before him. This 
style is better suited to his imitations 
of the two satires of Juvenal. Of the 
first of these, “ the London,” Gray, 
in a letter to Horace Walpole, says 
that “to him it is one of those few 
imitations, that has all the ease and 
all the spirit of an original.” The 
other is not at all inferior to it. 
Johnson was not insensible to such 

raise; and, could he have known 

ow favourably Gray had spoken of 
him, would, I doubt not, have been 
more just to that poet, whom, be- 
sides the petulant criticism on him 
in his Life, he presumed in conver- 
va call “ a heavy fellow.” 

In his shorter poems, it appears as 
if nature could now and eben | thrust 
herself even into the bosom of John- 
son himself, from whom we could 
scarcely have looked for such images 
as are to be found in the following 
stanzas. 


By gloom twilight half reveal'd, 
ith sighs we view the bopry hill, 
The leafless wood, the naked field, 
The snow-stopp’d cot, the frozen rill. 
No music warbles through the grove, 
No vivid colours paint the plain ; 
No more with devious steps I roye _ 
Through verdant paths, now sought in 
vain. 


Aloud the driving tempest roars ; | | 
Congeal’d impetuous showers descend ; 

Haste, close the window, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me Stella and a friend. 





* Plato de Republica, 1. v. 476. 
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Srerhe herself might have owned 
a touch of passionate tenderness, that 
he has introduced into another of 
these little pieces : 
The Queen of night 

Round us pours a lambent hght, 

Light that seems but just to show 

Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow. 

His Latin poetry is not without a 
certain barbaric splendour; but it 
discovers, as might be expected, no 
skill in the more refined graces of the 
Augustan age. The verse he quoted 
to Thomas Warton as his favourite, 
from the translation of Pope’s Mes- 
siah, 

Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica nubes, 


evinces that he could be pleased 
without elegance in a mode of compo- 
sition, of which elegance is the chief 
recommendation. If we wished to 
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[Aug. 
pm in foreigners with a favourable 
op of the taste which our coun- 
trymen have formed for the most per- 
fect uctions of the Roman muse, 


we should send them, not to the pages 


of Johnson, but rather to those of 
Milton, Gray, Warton, and some of 
yet more recent date. 

It was the chance of Johnson to 
fall upon an that rated his great 
abilities at their full value. His la- 
boriousness had the appearance of 
something stupendous, when there 
were many literary but few very 
learned men. His vigour of intellect 
imposed upon the multitude an opi- 
nion of his wisdom, from the solemn 
air and oracular tone in which he 
uniformly addressed them. He would 
have been of less consequence in the 
days of Elizabeth or of Cromwell. 


ORATIONS, &. BY THE REV. EDWARD IRVING.* 


Tue author of this work is certain- 
ly an extraordinary man. We un- 
derstand that when he came to Lon- 
don, about the autumn of last year, 
he was so completely unknown to 
fame, and so little was expected from 
him, that the Caledonian church, 
where he preaches, mustered for 
some time not more than fifty per- 
sons ; and now, to judge from the 
numbers who flock to hear him, his 
congregation would fill St. Paul's. 
Nor is this the only remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending his career,—his 
popularity is among the highest 
class: the aristocracy are his mob. 
The most distinguished members of 
Parliament, cabinet ministers, 

resses, and princes of the 
crowd to hislit 


8, 
lood, 
church with asmuch 
eagerness, as if they thought him in 


tor” for 
we be 


possession of the “ Defl 
making diamonds ; or, 
more charitable, and sup that 
they come to him for the pearl of 
great price? We have noticed also 
amongst his auditors another class, 
whose appearance there equally sur- 
prised us, we mean the professed li- 
terati of this age,—men, whose fas- 


tidious taste and pride of conscious 
talent are conceived to stand in the 
way of their attendance on public 
worship. Whence is it, we natural- 
ly ask, that Mr. Irving has obtained 
his influence over multitudes, in ge- 
neral so much beyond the sphere of 
the popular preacher? and what 
will be the effect of his preaching, 
on the intellectual and the fashion- 
able world? 

His manner, his figure, his style of 
preaching, are all so uncommon, that 
these, doubtless, must come in for 2 
share of the honour attending on his 
unexampled success. The novelty 
too of doctrines which he deli- 
vers adds not a little to the attrac- 
tion, for that they are new to many 
of his congregation we have no doubt. 
Whether they will take fast hold of 
eiimat ecenree e 
y imbi w y does, 
we confess we sony doubts ; “ 
it is something to have gained so fai 
an opportunity of making an impres- 
sion. 





* For the Oracles of God, four Orations. For Judgment to 


nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward 
Hatton Garden. London, 1823. 


come, 
Irving, MA. Minister of the Caledonian Church, 


an Argument in 
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llently designed to benefit the 
oseby the diffusion. of religious. in- 
struction, no one has yet been esta- 
blished to convey to the rich, and 
the highly cultivated, the knowledge 
of the truths of the gospel. “‘ We have 
the warrant of Scripture,” it was said, 
«for the lost condition they are in, 
and for the difficulty they will have 
to enter the kingdom of heaven ; and 
yet no steps.are taken for their rescue. 
We see with our own eyes their me- 
lancholy situation, too plainly evi- 
denced by Sunday parties, and ether 
external signs of Sabbath breaking ; 
but there is no man to be found so. 
bold as to arrest their attention, and 
attempt to bring them under Chris- 
tian discipline.” The inferior orders 
saw and lamented this, and shook 
their heads. Some proposed apply- 
ing to Mrs. Hannah More, for a series 
of moral and religious tracts adapted 
to the refined capacity of the great— 
others recommended the printing of 
the Homilies, with beautiful wood- 
cuts, at the Lee Priory Press, for one 
guinea each—limiting the number 
of copies, and destroying the cuts,— 
but both these designs fell to the 
ground, upon an old Quaker observ- 
ing, that one man might lead a horse 
to the water, but all the men in the 
parish could not make him drink: 
he said, the books might be sold, but 
he was sure they would not be read. 


It was then thought advisable to. 


beguile the rich souls into better 
thoughts by a translation of some 


parts of Scripture into fashionable. 


phrase and elegant poetry, 
—— Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, 


and accordingly Lord B wrote 
his Hebrew Melodies, Mr. Moore 
his Loves of the. Mr. Milman 
the Fall of Jerusalem, &c. The 
lyric. measure was tried, because it 
had succeeded so well in Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems, and the refined ear 
was accustomed to it :—the form of 
a drama was adopted, and thought 
admirable, as it would seem so 


ny 2s (fg ie le tt 


were ps 

Great Unknown came flying 
abroad, scattering texts of Scripture 
everywhere, and mixing them up 
with all kinds of relishing. confec- 
honery to make them palatable, and 


if, possible introduce them without 
suspicion of their beneficial ten- 
dency. But all would not do, and the 
great world were beginning to see 
through the trick, and to relapse into 
indifference, when suddenly Mr, Ir- 
ving came like a missionary into these 
dark regions, and astonished all ears 
with the mature of his communica- 
tions. ' 

Mr. Irving evidently takes. this 
view of his own character and situa- 
tion. He considers himself, in some 
degree, like John the Baptist, sent 
to call the great people of a great 
city to repentance. Many of his dis- 
courses, when delive from the 
pulpit, so much favour this idea as 
to make the thought enter irresistibly 
into the mind of his audience. His 
lofty look and stern. voice encourage 
such an impression: severity appears 
to suit his character, and his strong 
language loses nothing of its force by 
his deep and passionate earnestness. 

In his delivery, he times his utter- 
ance to the ear better, we think, than 
any orator we have before heard ; 
his words come out just as fast as 
they can be agreeably collected. and 
understood ; he neither overruns our 
attention nor fails to keep it occupied; 
in this illustrating the well-expressed. 
conceit of Ben Jonson :-— 


If you pour a glut of water upon a bot-. 


tle, it receives little of it; but with a fun- 
nel, and by d you shall fill many of 
them, and spill little of your own ; to thei 
capacity they will receive and be full. 


In person, Mr. Erving is very much 
above the common size, He has a 
manly countenance, and abundance 
of long black hair; if he were to 
allow his beard to grow, the painters 
would ask no better model for the 
head of an apostle. His action is 
free,,and generally good ; but of late, 
we thought, less natural than at 
first ; me miss an emphatic rais- 
ing of the right arm, which was before 
very 8 with him ; it reminded 
us of a in Burns,—for the sake 
of which we must quote the whole 
verse :— 


Nae mercy then for airn or steel ; 
The brawnie, banie, ploighman chiel 
Brings hard o’er hip, with sturdy wheel * 
- ~The strong fore-hammer, ; 
Till block and stiddy ring and reel, 

Wii’ dinsome r, 
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This was a natural action, and had a 
good effect, from appearing to be in- 
considerately adopted. 

With science in no common de- 
gree, well conversant with history, 
ancient and modern, and, to judge 
from the conduct of his argument, 
a good mathematician, Mr. Irvin 
also 3 a fine imagination, a 
a full flow of 1 anything but 
common-place. Having all - these 
requisites, he comes near to Cicero's 
detini of a complete orator; but 
that which chiefly di ishes him 
from other preachers is the freedom 
of his censures, the liberality of his 
eulogies, and the wide range which 
he allows himself to take while 
spearing on a religious subject. In 

is latter particular he réminds us 
of Jeremy Taylor, in whose writings 
we remember a beautiful passage 
which so well exhibits the scope, as 
we conceive, of Mr Irving’s views, 
and the considerations which may 
have led him to throw down his gage 
so fearlessly to the intellectual world 
on the grand topic of religion—that 
we cannot resist our inclination to 
quote it. 

Is is but a sad thought to consider, that 


iety and books of devotion are counted 
t entertainment for little understan 
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best to the best end, that which he 
Eheapl te aiden, and is happy if he ob- 
tains, and miserable if he misses ; and that 

a happy eternity, which is 


prime reason being now all one with the 
Christian religion. But then I shall onely 
observe, that this part of wisdome, and the 
excellency of its secret and deep reason is 
not to be discerned, but by experience; 
the itions of this philosophie being 
(as in many other) empirical, and best 
found out by observation of real and ma- 
terial events. So that I may say of spiri- 
tual learning as Quintilian said of some of 
Platoe’s books: Nam Plato cum in aliis 
quibusdam, tum praecipué in Timao ne in- 
telligi quidem, nisi ab iis qui hanc quoque 
partem discipline (musica | diligenter per- 
cepermnt, potest. ‘The secrets of the king- 
dome of heaven are not understood truely 
and thoroughly, but by the sons of the 
kingdome ; and by them too in several de- 
grees, and to various purposes; but to evil 
persons the whole systeme of this wisdome 
is insipid and flat, dull as the foot of a 
rock, and unlearned as the elements of our 
mother tongue. But so are mathematicks 
to a Scythian boore, and musick to a camel. 
But I consider that the wisest persons, 
and those who know how to value and en- 
tertain the more noble faculties of their 
intr uctions 

old wise spirits who natural rea- 
son and religion in the midst of heathen 
darkness—such as are Homer, Euripides, 
eus, Pindar, and Anacreon, y- 

lus and Menander, and all the Greek poets ; 
Plutarch and , and all 
those other excellent s of both facul- 
ties (whose choicest are collected by 
Stobeus) Plato and his scholars, Aristotle, 
and after him Porphyrie, and all his other 





* Arist. Lib. vi. Eth. cap. 7. 
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disciples, Pythingoras and’ his; especially 
Hierocles : all the old academ and 
stoicks within the Roman schools—more 
pleasure I say in reading these than the 
trifings of many of the later 

men; who promoted @ petty interest of a 
family, or an unlearned opinion with great 
earnestness, but added nothing to Chris- 
tianity but trouble, scruple, and vexation. 
And from hence J} hope that they may the 
rather be invited to love and consider the 
rare documents of Christianity, which cer- 
tainly is the great treasure-house of those 
excellent, moral, and perfective discourses, 
which with much pains and greater pleasure 
we finde respersed and thinly scattered in 
all the Greek and Roman poets, historians, 


and philosophers. 


This wise-hearted and eloquent 
old Divine—wates bi is—prophet 
and poet both, here marks out the 

round, as we take it, on which Mr. 

rving has made his stand : and cer- 
tainly the latter cannot take any 
sition under a more eminent leader ; 
Put he does not wish, we think, to be 
considered a follower of Jeremy Tay- 
lor—we cannot recollect that he has 
even mentioned him:—he bends to 
Milton with more veneration than to 
any man, and professes so to admire 
and copy his style, that not unaptly 
might he apply to him the words in 
which Dante addresses Virgil: 


Oh degli altri poeti onore e lume, 

Vagliami ’] lungo studio, e ’1 grande amore, 

Che m*han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 

Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e "1 mio autore ; 

Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 

Lo bello stile, che m’ha fatto onore. 
Inferno, Canto I. 


Glory and light of all the tuneful train ! 

May it avail me, that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love 
immense 

Have conn’d it o’er. My master thou, and 
guide ! 

Thou he from whom alone I have derived 

That r-less which from its beauty into 


Exalts me. Cary’s Translation. 


We cannot, however, compliment 
Mr. Irving quite so highly: on. his 
5 is more metaphorical than 

ilton’s, and reminds us again of 
Jeremy Taylor; but the latter was 
more discreet than Mr. Irving in 
the man t of his luxuriance— 


he exhibits better taste—his p 
do hot glitter with a piahallen, ot 
rative terms, but they are “ em- 
» if with unnecessary, yet with 


graceful ornaments,” which always 
show distinct and appropriate, 
Like captain jewels in the carkanet. 
But it is time that we let our Au- 
thor appear in his proper person, and 
speak for himself. Apparently dis- 
daining to owe his reputation to any 
high gifts of oratory alone, Mr. Ir- 
ving has no sooner preached his ser- 
mons than he throws them before the 
public, to be cut up without mercy, 
if they are found unworthy of that 
favour with which they had been 
heard. This is candour, we had 
almost said, in the extreme ;' but it 
affords good evidence, nevertheless, 
of conscious power ; nor has he made 
a wrong estimate of his ability, as 
the following extracts will prove: 


[ON THE BIBLE.] 


When God uttereth his voice, says the 
Psalmist, coals of fire are kindled; the 
hills melt down like wax, the earth quakes, 
and deep proclaims it unto hollow deep. 
This same voice, which the stubborn ele- 
ments cannot withstand, the children. of 
Israel having heard but once, prayed that 
it might not be spoken to them any more, 
These sensible images of the Creator have 
now vanished, and we are left alone, in the 
deep recesses of the meditative mind, to 
discern his comings forth, No trump of 
heaven now speaketh in the world’s ear. 
No angelic conveyancer of Heaven's will 
taketh shape from the vacant air, and, 
having done his errand, retireth into: his 
airy habitation. No human messenger 

tteth forth his miraculous hand to heal 

‘ature’s immedicable wounds, winning for 
his words a silent and astonished audience. 
Majesty and might no longer precede the 
oracles of Heaven. They lie silent and 
unobtrusive, wrapped up in their little 
compass—one volume, amongst many, in- 
nocently handed to and fro, having no dis- 


tinction but that in which our mustered - 


want of solemn 
hath now to supply. The presence of the 


Deity, and the authority of his voice, our - 


thoughtful spirits must discern. Conscience 
must supply the terrors that were wont to 
go before him ; and ia omy eaten a 
coming, which the sense can no longer be- 
hold, the heart, ravished with his word, 
must feel._(P. 9, 10.) 


Far and foreign from such an opened 
and awakened nome ewe ad 7 mew 


hand which is generally laid upon the sa-— 


cred volume; that unfeeling and unim- 
pressive tone with which its accents are pro- 
nounced; and that listless and incurious 
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ear into which its blessed sounds are re- 
ceived. How can you, thus unimpassioned, 
hold communion with themes in which 
every thing awful, vital, and endearing, do 
meet together! Why is not curiosity, cu- 
rigsity ever hungry, on to know the 
doings and intentions of Jehovah King of 
kings ? Why is not interest, interest ever 
pais. on tiptoe to hear the future destiny 
of itself? Why is not the heart that pant- 
eth over the world after love and friendship, 
overpowered with the full tide of the divine 
acts and expressions of love? Where is 
Nature gone when she is not moved with 
the tender mercy of Christ ? Methinks the 
affections of men are fallen into the yellow 
leaf. Of your poets which charm the 
world’s ear, who is he that inditeth a song 
unto his God ? Some will tune their 
to sensual pleasures, and by the enchant- 
ment of their genius well nigh commend 
their unholy themes to the imagination of 
saints. Others, to the high and noble sen- 
timents of the heart, will sing of domestic 
joys and happy unions, casting around sor- 
row the of virtue, and bodyin 
forth, in undying forms, the short-li 
visions of joy ! Others have enrolled them- 
selves the high priests of mute Nature's 
charms, enchanting her echoes with their 
minstrelsy, and peopling her solitudes with 
the bright creatures of their fancy. But 
when, since the days of the blind master of 
English song, hath any poured forth a lay 
worthy of the Christian theme? Nor in 
philosophy, “* the palace of the soul,” 
ave men been more mindful of their 
Maker. The flowers of the garden and the 
herbs of the field have their unwearied 
devotees, crossing the ocean, wayfaring in 
the desert, and making devout pilgri 


a most bold and venturous priesthood ; who 
see in their rough and flin 

delectable image to adore 

vealed countenance of God. And the 
litical welfare of the world is a very Mo- 
loch, who can at any time command his 


SR! 
The 


4 


One which abideth,—these the common 
heart of man hath forsaken, and refused to 
be charmed withal.—(P. 17, 18.) 


[oN THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN.] 


Think you the creative function of God 
is exhausted upon this dark and troublous 
ball of earth ? or that this body and soul 
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idolatry of, "tis a waste-howling wilderness 
compared with what the Lord our God 

furnish out. That city of our God 
and the Lamb, whose stream was crystal, 
whose wall was jasper, and her buildings 
molten gold, whose twelve gates were each 
a silvery pearl—doth not so far outshine 


those yA smoky, cla dwellings of 
men, as shall that new outshine the 


fairest region which the sun hath ever be- 
held in his circuit since the birth of time. 
But there is a depraved taste in man, 
which delights in strife and struggle; a 
fellness of spirit, which joys in fire and 
sword; and a serpent mockery, which can- 
not look upon innocent peace without a 
smile of scorn, or a ravenous lust to mar 
it. And out of this find of bitterness 
come forth those epithets of derision which 
they pour upon the innocent images of 
heaven. They laugh at the celebration of 
the Almighty’s praise as a heartless ser- 
vice—not understanding that which 
make themselves merry withal. The harp 
which the righteous tune in heaven, is their 
heart full of glad and harmonious emo- 
tions. The song which they sing, is the 
knowledge of things which the soul covet- 
eth after now, but faintly perceiveth. The 
troubled fountain of human understanding 
hath become clear as crystal, they know 
even as they are known. Wherever they 
look abroad, they perceive wisdom and 
glory—within, they feel order and hap- 
piness—in every countenance they read be- 
nignity and love. God is. glorified in all 
his outward works, and inthroned in the 
inwerd parts of every living thing; and 
man, being ravished with the constant pic- 
ture of beauty and contentment, possessed 
with a constant sense of felicity, utters 
forth his Maker’s praise, or if he utters 
not, museth it with expressive silence.— 


[THE CHARACTER OF MR. 
WORDSWORTH. | 


Would to heaven it were allowed to others 
aoe And he hath been re- 
Ww with many new cogitations of na- 
ture and of nature’s God; and he hath 


and given his reputation a shock, from 
which it is slowly recovering.—All for 
what ? For making Nature and his own 
bosom his home, and daring to sing of the 
simple but sublime truths which were re- 
vealed to him ; for daring to be free in his 
manner of uttering genuine feeling and 
depicting natural beauty, and grafting 
thereon devout and solemn contemplations 
of God.—(P. 504.) 
[THE MODERN BRAVO. ] 


And here, first, I would try these flush 
and flashy spirits with their own weapons, 
and play a little with them at their own 
game. They do but prate about their ex- 
ploits at fighting, drinking, and death-de- 
spising. I can tell them of those who 
fought with savage beasts ; yea, of maidens, 
who durst enter as coolly as a modern 


bully into the ring, to their chance 
with infuriated beasts of ; and I can 
tell them of those who the molten 


lead as cheerfully as they do the juice of 
the grape, and handled the red fire, and 
played with the bickering flames as gaily as 
they do with love's dimples or woman's 
amorous tresses. And what do they talk 
of war? Have they forgot Cromwell’s 
iron-band, who made their chivalry to skip ? 
or the Scots Cameronians, who seven times, 
with their Christian chief, received the 
thanks of Marlborough, that first of English 
captains? or Gustavus of the North, 
whose camp sung Psalms in every tent ? It 
is not so long, that they should forget Nel- 
son’s Methodists, who were the most trusted 
of that hero’s crew. Poor men, they know 
nothing who do not know out of their coun- 
try’s history, who it was that set at nought 
the wilfulness - Henry VIII. and the 
sharp of the virgin Queen against 
Seal ana bore the black cruelty of her 
popish sister ; and presented the petition of 
ights, and the bill of rights, and the claim 
rights. Was it chivalry ? was it blind 
bravery ? No; these second-rate qualities 
ey for a pitched field, or a fenced 
ring; but when it comes to death or liberty, 
death or virtue, death or religion, they wax 
dubious, generally bow their necks under 
hardship, or turn their backs for a bait of 
honour, or a mess of solid and substantial 
meat. This chiv and brutal bravery 
can fight if you feed them well and bribe 
them 
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they arc their country's shame. And will 
they talk about being their country’s crown, 
aud her rock of defence? They have in 
therm a courage of a kind such as Catiline 
and his conspirators had. They will 

in blood for crowns and gaudy honours, 
or, like the bolder animals, they will set on 
with brutal courage, and, like all animals, 
they will lift up an arm of defence against 
these who do them harm. But their soul 
is consumed with wantonness, and their 
steadfast principles are dethroned by error ; 
their very trams, their bones and sinews, 
are effeminated and ed by vice and 
dissolute indulgences. —( P. 527-529.) 


That there are many passages in- 
ferior to these we are not such blind 
admirers of Mr. Irving as not to per- 
ceive, and we disapprove of some as 
they deserve; but to challenge the 
public attention to them, as if it 
were a great thing to have discovered 
any faults in a man so famous, is to 
pay hin too high a compliment. He 
must, of course, have many imper- 
fections, but these we shall leave his 
hearers and readers to find out at 
their icisure, or to learn from the 
host of critics by whom he will be 
assailed, for it will be strange indeed 
if he be suffered to go on unmolested 
m his course. He cannot expect it ; 
and, perhaps, he does not wish to be 
spared. By the readiness he shows 
to begin the attack, he invites hos- 
tility, and she will take him at his 
word : all parties then will be against 
him ; for each will find in him some- 
thing which cammot be excused or 
forgiven ; and admiration is not so 
generous a passion that it can hold 
out long against offended pride or 
wounded vanity. His popularity as 
a haem must decline. The tide 
will ebb in the same rapid degree 
that it has flowed; and those who 
are now the most eager for his praise 
will then be the loudest in his cen- 
sure; they will be ashamed of their 
excessive passion to hear him, and 
will endeavour to find revenge in ri- 
dicule. Still, when detraction has 
done its utmost, this volume will re- 
main an indestructible memorial of 
the Author’s extraordinary powers. 

We have sometimes w 
what would have been the effect of 
Mr. Irving’s eloquence had he ap- 
peared as a private gentleman, at a 
public meeting, in support of some 
pee cause ; or as a Member of 

*arliament, pleading for reform, or 


for the improvement of Ireland, or 
against. the aggressions and machi. 
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nations of the Holy Alliance, which 
sooner or later will make a tough at- 
tempt to overturn the independence 
and liberty of England. What a 
spirit-stirring orator he would have 
been ! How willingly then we should 
have put up with a little inflated dic. 
tion, while every heart yearned to 
deliver itself from the pain of un- 
ws agitation, in plauning some 

ld design, or in the achievement 
of some meritorious enterprise. He 
would have been equal to Peter the 
Hermit, in setting all Christendom in 
motion to undertake a glorious act 
of deliverance: but, unless we are 
much mistaken, Mr. Irving would 
try, rather to deliver a nation from 
slavery, deeming the mind of man 
the true Holy Land, than to encou- 
rage a crusade for the recovery of 
some senseless earth from the pusses- 
sion of the infidels. It is easy to see 
in the watching eyes, and implicit 
brows which now surround lrim, that 
he would have found mumerous aul 
faithful followers and co-adjutors. 
But when all this feeling is excited, 
and there isno external foe to com- 
bat,—when they are in a spirit to 
call down fire from Heaven to con- 
sume the enemies of the truth,—and 
each man is told that the sin in his 
own heart isits greatestenemy—what 
is to be expected, but that the zeal 
which cannot be carried off in a pro- 
per direction, will fall on him who 
drew it forth :—they will turn and 
rend him. All we wish is, that he 
should be prepared for this reverse. 
He seems to a little affected by 
the heat of prosperity,—we hope he 
will bear adversity better. Few men 
could have withstood so well the 
flattering attentions he has received. 

Our approbation of Mr. Irying is 
established on firmer grounds 
popular opinion ;— 

—— It was builded far from accident; 


It suffers not in ing pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of discontent. 


We admire him for his manly ut- 
terance of truth without respect to 
persons,—for his enlarged conception 
of the privileges of the Christian cha- 
racter,—for his connection of piety 
y—tor 


with literature and philosophy 
his patriotism and a = 
and, lastly, for that e the 
heart, not of the head, without which 
all oratory is a gegen -as the 
sound of a cymb 
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ANDREW LAURIE'S RETURN. 
I went on a tryste to Dalgarnock.— Burns. 


Tur ship which bore me to my 
native shore, after an absence of 
many years, seemed the fairest of all 
ships ;—the wind which filled our 
sail, and moved the waters, breathed 
delight and youth around me, and the 
rude sailor smoothed his locks, and 
spoke without cursing, as the hills of 
Scotland rose on our view. It is 
true, that the hills and glens of Niths- 
dale, on which I gazed as the ship 
glided along the shore, seemed roug 
and barren, compared to the hills of 
spice and the groves of cinnamon, 
among which I had lived in the east ; 
but early remembrance sanctified 
and shed beauty o'er the Jand- 
scape; and as my foot touched 
the shore, enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion were busy within me, expanding 
the vales, and increasing the hills, 
and giving me back my native place, 
in the romantic loveliness with 
which the memory of age invests the 
scenes of its youth. But I had not 
gone far, till enthusiasm began to 
fail, and imagination to subside ;— 
I saw no fair and well-known faces, 
—I heard not the greeting of friendly 
lips,—uew generations inherited the 
land,—I had returned to a str 
people. 1 walked on, and all the 
vale seemed c 3—the Solway 
rolled on with diminished waters,— 
the Nith was dried into a petty brook, 
—the houses seemed small, and the 
ways narrow. I had seen nature on 
her grandest scale,—had walked on 
loftier hills, and passed deeper rivers, 
and seen more populous cities,—and 
the glory of my native hills, and 
kirks, and castles, was eclipsed. 

But other changes than those of 
the imagination had taken place ;— 
the farmer’s plough,—the navigator’s 
spade,—and the architect’s hammer, 
had been working wonders in the 
land. The hills where I had shot 
the heathcock waved green with 
grain,—the houses, low, and reeky, 
and uncomfortable, with floors of 
clay, and coverings of straw, now 
showed roofs of slate glittering in 
the sun, and floors of smoothed stone 
or of shaven deal ; while the streams 
which wandered at will, flooding the 
cottages, and sweeping away the 


hopes of the farmer, now winded be- 
tween long and sinuous lines of green 
embankments. I passed through 
Dumfries, and theught on its ancient 
gothic bridge of thirteen arches, with 
its defensive gate in the centre,—its 
massy walls,—its church, where 
Bruce spilt the blood of Comyne, and 
its old castle, which tradition still 
loves to connect by a subterranean 
way with the beautiful old abbey of 
Linclouden, where the vision of Li- 
berty descended to Burns. And 
though many of these things which 
gave it fame and note have passed 
away, and live but in the memory of 
the aged, or in the romantic descrip- 
tien of amodern geographer, I thought 
their absence was far more than 
compensated by the enchantments 
which the magic wand of plenty, and 
the enterprize of its merchants and 
its tradesmen had wrought. The 
river which I had seen in my youth 
impeded by rocks, and navigation 
shut out by impassable sands, now 
moved. wide and deep along, bearing 
many a going and coming sail,—the 
houses rose more lofty and regal,— 
the streets were purer and broader, 
and the hum of business and ind 
was heard far and wide. “ My na- 
tive town,” I said, “ thy ancient 
name of ‘ Bonnie Dumfries, —which 
I have heard pronounced by one 
of the fairest and noblest of Scot- 
land's daughters, becomes thee more 
than ever.” I hurried through the 
good old town, which, overflowin 
the ancient limits of its walls, ha 
pushed its streets far among the 
green fields and gardens, and hast- 
ened northward; for my heart lay 
with a little nook of tinguished 
earth some miles up the river. 

The sun was nigh to.setting when 
I entered the upper vale of Nith, 

the ancient strong holds of 

the lasses and Kirkpatricks. 
Here the of improvement had a 
heavier darke to do than even in the 
lower valley ;—heath had been ex- 
chan for corn,—wild hindberries 
and brambles, for the apple and the 


plumb; and the rough-footed fowls of 
the moss and the ling had flown 
away before the flocks of innumera- 
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ble sheep and cattle which covered 
all the higher pasture lands. The 
memorial stones of the martyrs, 


which I left among heather, 1 found 


among wheat,—their dwelling place 
sual and their legends renewed ; 
the men who rode past me as I went, 
sat formerly in saddles of plaited 
straw, on shaggy and uncombed 
horses,—they were now in shining 
leather with silver mountings, and on 
steeds worthy of bearing the burthen 
of knighthood. The women who 
walked to the kirk on Sunday, went 
formerly in gowns of homely gray, 
spun by their own frugal hands,— 
they now flaunted in silks and in 
scarlets, and the youths fluttered in 
ruffles, and walked on the very limit 
of fashion. Here and there a broad 
blue bonnet, with tresses white and 
thin flowing from beneath it, might 
be seen,—here and there a dame in 
the antique and simple dress of the 
district, moved on stiff and stately, 
—and here and there a car without 
wheels dragged heavily along the 
ground,—and here and there a far- 
mer persisted in old modes of culti- 
vation, and rode proudly on sonks 
of straw, with a halter of hair, re- 
joicing that in his person the simple 
patriarchal times were yet preserved. 
All else was changed! Though I 
could not help owning the increased 
wealth and beauty of the country, 
I looked upon it with something of 
sorrow :—the change seemed to me 
s0 violent and so sudden, that I shut 
my eyes and opened them again, to 
see that imagination was playing me 
none of her pranks. But the scene 
stood before me in invariable beauty, 
—the hills were there with their well 
remembered outline, and there was 
the hall of Drumlanrig,—once a pa- 
lace ina desert, but now looking over 
a vast extent of orchards and inclosed 
fields. All this was proof that the 
lace which I sought, and the dwel- 
ing of my kindred, was nigh. 
At length, I reached the risi 
— from which Dalgarnoc 
irk, with its ranks of grave-stones, 
and its little village, are first visible 
to one travelling up the river bank. 
I stood on the very spot on which I 
stood in the morning of life, and 
ed back on the vale with a full 
eart, when departing for a far coun- 
try ; I stood and now, and my 
heart was scarcely less full when I 
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observed that kirk and village were 
both e, and that the plough had 

as over the hearth of many a 
botiep dear to my heart, and that corn 
was waving where fifteen chimnies 
had inated. I missed the kirk and 
the village, and I looked around for 
the signs by which I distinguished the 
abode of my fathers. There stood 
an ancient pillar of stone, with rude 
figures and uncouth symbols carved 
on its sides, at the foot of which, in 
old times, people met and transacted 
bargains, sold cattle, and disposed 
of land,—there grew the three oaks, 
so similar in shape, in stem, and in 
height, as to countenance the belief 
of the peasantry that not a bough or 
a leaf was on one but what had its 
companion on the others; and which, 
growing but a short step asunder, 
shoot up into a beautiful cone of 
green, and make them known by the 
name of the three brethren, wherever 
a Scotchman wanders. And beyond 
all these flowed the Nith, its clear 
stream scarce visible between its 
green banks, so much had it felt 
the influence of summer's heat. I 
singled out all these well-known me- 
morials, but kirk and village were 
no longer visible. I was not prepar- 
ed for this. I had heard, at times, 
of the visitations which death had 
made among the hearths of those I 
loved ;—some had dropt away in the 
fulness of years,—some had sunk in 
their prime,—and some had found a 
grave in the raging sea, and others 
in the battle trench. One by one, 
therefore, had passed away of all I 
loved or esteemed, till one alone was 
left ; but I had not heard that the 
village was desolate, and the kirk 
cast down,—they had still been pre- 
sent to my imagination ; and when 
far distant, and after hot and peri- 
lous battle, when I seated myself on 
the ground, and washed my hands, 
and removed the stains of battle from 
my dress, my thoughts flew home, 
and Dalgarnock village and kirk rose 
before me, full of venerable and 
friendly faces. 

With a slow step and an agitated 
heart I made my way towards the 
old burial d,—for there I knew, 
whatever became A! ond aA a 
s of the parish w uried ; 
we ar ever unwilling to le with 
other dust than that of our kindred. 
On the very brink of the river,—the 
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walls of which the stream moistens 
when in flood, stood an old cottage, 
with a spot of garden in which a 
few coleworts grew,—the residence, 
when I went abroad, of a person so 
old that she was suspected of witch- 
craft, and withal so shrewd and 
adroit, that she contrived to levy a 
tax equal to her subsistence on the 
superstitious terrors and credulity of 
her fellow parishioners. I remem- 
bered her wandering from house to 
house collecting meal, barley, and 
cheese, clad in a white mutch, a gray 
gown, and a black mantle, carrying 
a long staff in her hand. Age, I 
reckoned, had long ago consigned 
her to a quiet grave; and if I had 
actually seen her rising in her wind- 
ing sheet, I could not have been 
more startled than I was now on be- 
holding her in the same dress, and 
with the self-same looks, seated upon 
a stone by the river side, enjoying 
the warmth of the descending sun. 
She had strewn her door-step with 
brackens and rushes, and there she 
sat spreading out her withered hands 
in the summer heat, and looking to- 
wards the west, and muttering 
snatches of old superstitious prayers, 
half rhyme and half prose, which 
were imagined in the darker days 
to contain spells against unhappy 
chances and the approach of evil spi- 
rits. 

I stood and listened. When she 
concluded her prayers, she began to 
question their influence in ber favour. 
“ Hout, tout, why should I hang up 
these sapless shoots from the rotten 
tree of popery aboon my door head? 
—they cannot hinder old age and po- 
verty to come ben, and these are the 
fiends which vex and scaur me. 
What imp or saint, it matters not 
which, can put strength into my 
limbs, and marrow into my bones, 
and light into my een, that I might 
move about as I was wont, and get 
the plack, and the penny, and the 
curnie meal, and the ewe milk cheese, 
and an ell or two of the new web, as 
i reason I should. But auld age 
has worried up my skill, and the last 
time I tottered out there came after 
me many of the wicked yo 
chips of the tree of perdition,—who 
shouted out ‘ witch,’ and ‘ beldame,’ 
and — I wished them ill enough, 
the fiend o’ ane o’ them was a plack 
the worse. But had it been ’s 
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will that they had treated thy auld 
mistress of Scaur Water sae, who 
learned me all that I ken of the 
craft, she wad have wagged her 
thumb, and some fool fowk would 
have moaned the death of their brats. 
Aye, she was the wife for the warld, 
—she could find siller where other 
fowk could see nought thicker than 
moonshine ; and wi’ dog’s-pluck, and 
herring bone, and hollow hemlock, 
could make a salve that would re- 
deem ane frae the grips of death. I 
have seen her dot. But the spell 
o't’s lost. I made some of the salve 
myself, and feigh! it was fit to 
pen a pool of toads ; it took all the 
oney-comb of a wild bees’ byke to 
souk the taste o’t out of my mouth ;” 
and she distorted her face, puckered 
her mouth in abhorrence, and cough- 
ed vehemently, and thus she con- 
tinued her curious complaint :— 

** Aye, aye, unsonsie looks? nobo- 
dy cares for unsonsie looks now. I 
have seen on a day when they brought 
baked bread, and new cheese, and 
lapfuls of daintiths. I mind the time 
when the glance of an uncannie ee 
was reckoned ruinous to any under- 
taking. The cow on whilk ane 
looked askance, shuddered, and re- 
fused to yield milk,—the horse ane 
frowned on threw its rider, — the 
bride who forgot to bid ane to her 
bridal, made her husband lord of a 
barren bed,—the lass who forgot to 
cast ane a plack as she went to the 
tryste of her Jover, never came mai- 
den hame, and the proudest hopes of 
men, and the wisest wishes of wo- 
men, misgave and miscarried. But 
now, the fiend have Girzie Gunson, 
if the weakest head of the parish 
heeds whether she smile or frown. 
I think the spiritual kingdom is over 
on earth,—the reign of spell and can- 
traips gone. The only thing whilk 
has happened to my wish of late, 
was when Habbie Hetherton’s cow 
bursted o’er a crib of dewy clover,— 
I ken whase four quarters he may 
thank for that,—he might have given 
me a pound of yellow butter as his 
douce mother did afore him,—let 
him take that for making mouths at 
me. Od, I’m no sae auld and feck- 
less as some folk trow ;—there was 
proud Pennie Purdie, that used to 
cry after me, ‘ Witch, witch, score 
thy brow and burn thee.’ I trow I 
gave her a dainty downcome with 
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the wild lad of Moffat water. What 
wad ye think ?—a gliff after gloaming 
fa, who should drop down by our 
gate end but Pensie Pennie. I keno 
your coming cummer, said ], ye are 
come for a cannie cast of my skill. 
Sae I gied her something that gaurd 
her skirl, and skriegh—the lucken 
browed limmer,—I ken’d weel how 
to do’'t ;—I had done the samen wi’ 
mysel ere seventeen simmers were 
o'er my head,—she deserved it, she 
deserved it ; what had she to do wi’ 
my wee auld warld ways!” And she 
arose and drew her mantle proudly 
about her, tossed her head till al] the 
remainder hairs danced for joy, and 
seemed to dilate herself with the 
thought that much of her old might 
remained unimpaired. 

_ ] had seen much of the world, and 
often smiled at the singular super- 
stitions and wild beliefs which influ- 
ence mankind in distant parts of the 
earth. It was now my turn to be 
under such influence. I had return- 


ed to the latitude of superstitions, 
which had a seat in my own bosom, 
‘and I could not help feeling some- 
thing of a mingled curiosity and 


alarm, as I gazed on the beldame 
before me. I had often molested her 
when a boy, and mimicked the low- 
ering of her brows, and the hanging 
and trembling of her under lip. I 
had chaced her gray cat into the 
cauldrons of Creahopeliun, and placed 
snares for her black cat, which half 
the dames of the district believed 
was inhabited by an evil spirit. I 
had stolen her crutch of broomstick, 
and watched it while it flamed in the 
fire for the flight of the spirit which 
she was supposed to have conjured 
into it. I had dug pitfalls iv her 
path,—turned the course of a flooded 
rivulet into her door,—and, to sum 
up all my delinquencies in one deed, 
I had, according to ancient prescrip- 
tion, boiled pins and _ nails 

milk at midnight to cure a cow whi 
was suffering from her witchcraft. 

In spite of all these deeds, 1 was 
something of a favourite with old 
Grizel. I had done her many little 
acts of kindness, carried her many 
little presents during the stormy sea- 
sons, and protected her and her whole 
establishment from the boys of the vil- 
lage, who like myself sought amuse- 
ment in such mischief. Even when 
she sometimes detected me in working 
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her annoyance, she confined her re- 
sentment to the lowering of her 
brows, and the shaking of her staff. 
and an exclamation of “ Ah, Andrew 
Laurie, thou art an evil one.” But 
she never forgave me for the experi- 
ment I made in expelling witchcraft 
from the cow ; it was observed that 
her eyes darkened and her brows 
contracted whenever this feat was 
mentioned; and it was rumoured 
about the parish that on the night 
when I sought, much to my own 
terror, to dissolve the spell, Grizel 
was seen with dishevelled hair, eyes 
on fire, and feet which seemed touch- 
ed with unnatural swiftness, running 
round the house where the charm 
was working with many a sob and 
shriek. It is true that 1 saw no such 
sight, and heard neither sob nor 
shriek ; but the people around me 
were certain I had both heard and 
seen something, and the fame of my 
exploit flew far and wide, with many 
a strange addition, and many a mar- 
vellous comment. All this, Grizel, 
with the unsonsie foot, as she was 
called in the parish, heard from many 
lips, and every one expected to see 
me withered down by a sudden spell, 
—or pining slowly away,—or car- 
ried ily off by evil spirits,—or 
drowned in the deepest pool in the 
river,—and though none of all these 
things came to pass, people shook 
their heads, and muttered old saws 
and broken adages, al] of which went 
to show that sudden death, or slow, 
would overtake me sometime. 1 had 
not seen her for some months, though 
1 heard she was moving about 
more dreaded than ever, and 1 had 

to think, as I stood on a rising 
ground, and looked back on my na- 
tive as I left it for a far land, 
that 1 should never see her more. 
At that moment she stood before me, 
—looked me full in the face, and, 
laughing till the river bank rang 
again, cried, “ bonnie Andrew Lau- 
rie, he’ll never see kith, nor ain, nor 
Dalgarnock kirk mair.” 

this, and much more thau this, 
was present to my mind, now as I 
stood and hearkened her curious com- 
plaint. I thought she was alone, but 
on stealing nearer a or two, un- 
der screen of a large bush of holly, 
1 observed she had a companion,—a 
slim girl some sixteen years old or 
so, who was squatted among the 
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-< at her feet. She had restless and 
8 black eyes, and -short curly 
pt. Asort of bodice enclosed her 
waist, a kirtle reached under her knee, 
jeaving her small active limbs en- 
tirely bare, and her whole person 
was tanned with the influence of the 
sun, as brown asa berry. A stri 
of brass and silver trinkets was roun 
her neck,—a pair of massy gold rings 
depended from her ears, and some- 
thing of a tawdry and stained em- 
broidery ran round the neck of her 
bodice. Of all these articles of gip- 
sey finery, as well as of a very hand- 
some form, the young girl seemed 
sufficiently conscious; and as she 
looked from time to time on her 
image, reflected so truly in the quiet 
water, it was not without a secret 
swelling of pride at her conquests 
over Geordie Gordon, and Willie 
Marshall, and Wattie Kennedy, and 
all other young heroes of the clouted 
cauldron and the mended spoon, from 
Cosincon- to Caerlaverock. A small 
basket, filled with the rude minstrel- 
sy of the district, stood beside her; and 
while she arranged her ballads, and 
concealed some pieces of coin, which 
her. knowledge in palmistry had con- 
jured from the reluctant hands of the 
thrifty maidens ut! Closeburn, ber 
eyes were continually peering in 
face of the old dame, and ade 


hastily over her residence, like one 
ing note of an enemy's country. 
Qn the tier — ' ancient 
Grizel brought down her lowerin 
brows, and lowered her nether lip 
into close scrutiny of the gipsey'’s 
person, and her whole face seemed 
to say—‘* Nay, to spy out the land 
are ye come.” 
Such suspicious glances appeared 
o ge awe into sa toys > the 
ou »—she selec a 
ballad from er basket, and holding 
it up to her of the unsonsie foot, 
said, “ Shall I sing ye a song about 
the auld house of Laurie ?—they’re 
a’ dead and gane now ; but it is weel 
my part to sing a song i’ their praise: 
—many a time have they sheltered 
the houseless head of a Kennedy frae 
the winter blast: five women and 
fifteen bairns—my ain mother, who 
was drowned in Dryfe, was ane of 
them—hare sat at their hearth when 
Drumlanrig gardens were a desart, 
and the bonnie corn lands of Close- 
burn were a’ in the Lord’s.ain hand.” 
—And with a voice of great natural 
sweetness, she sang, BD a 
surprise, a about myself, which 
he ond a he ties te at crooked 
horns made handsome. spoons, ‘and 
hat the cunning hand clouted the 
ettle. 


BONNIE ANDREW LAURIE. 


Adown the barley’s golden beard 
The silver dew was dreeping, 

As with the lad I loved, 1 met, 
When a’ the town was sleeping— 

** The heaven aboon my Nanuie’s bright, 
The earth aneath her flow’rie, 

Her sweet een aid the moon’s pure light "— 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


I tried to scorn him, but my looks 
Grew kinder ay and kinder, 

With such a lovesome laddie near, 
How could I be but tender? 

* O had I all yon moon shines on, 
I'd give thee’t for a dowrie, 

To wed me when I come frae sea” — 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


** And maun I sit on yon green hill, 


* Ye're waiting till the blue snow comes, 


Aus. 1893. 


And bonnie Andrew Laurie.’” 
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yon twin stars bright as thy een, 
Aboon Dalgarnock roaming,— 


Hear yon fair stream, between its banks, 


Sing sweet in silent gl 


oaming ;— 


Yon stars shall fall from heaven—yon stream 
Shall change its channel hourlie, 

And cease to run when I prove false ”"— 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


“« T’ve seen the stars fall, and the stream 
Wild from its channel ranging, 

And man’s best faith is like yon moon, 
Even while we gaze ‘tis changing "— 

«* Oh ever fair, and ever false, 
As April sun-shine’s show’rie, 

We part—and never more to meet” — 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


We parted on a summer night, 
e parted high and proudly, 
The wind awaken’d with the sun, 
The ocean answered loudly : ; 
The white sail fill’d, and fast the ship 
Shot past far-seen Barnhourie ; 
He sail’d,—but never more return’d,— - 
Alas! for Andrew Laurie. 


« Ah! Andrew Laurie,” exclaim- 
ed she of the unsonsie foot, “I 
kenned the bairn weel,—he burnt my 
crutch,—sodded up my lumshead,— 
built up my window, and turned the 


burn at Belton into my door. I 
kenned the bairn weel,—a giddy and 
a carried callant, but wi’ a free hand 
and a frank heart,—he did me mair 
gude with the right hand than harm 
wi the left—I have a gude right as 
well as thee, lass, to sing a song 
anent the auld house of Laurie,— 
the name’s gone frae the land,—dead 
as the timmer at yule,—as sapless as 
my crutch,—and there’s nane can lift 
it again but this giddy callant,—and 
the wee bird says he'll soon be here, 
—-I wonder gin he'll ken auld Grizel 
with the unsonsie foot,—her who 
urs the kye gang yell,—can milk 

e cows in Cumberland,—can turn 
the moor-fowl on Drumlanrig brae 
into swans and turkeys, and the sil- 
ver salmon of Nith into puddocks 
and toads.—I wonder gif he'll ken 
auld Grizel with the unsonsie foot. 
But hearken, hinnie, till 1 chaunt ye 
a crumb of an old world sang—it 
may do ye good, and the thoughts 
on’t may cheer ye on your way frae 
a witch's dwelling.—It has a charm 
in't, lassie, it has a charm in’t,—no 
such a charm as can make Geor- 
die Gordon honest, or keep Willie 
frae herrying folk o’ their 


hens, nor keep Tam Macgrab frae 
men’s pouches at Midsummer,—but 
sic a charm as shall send bonnie 
blythe Susie Kennedy away frae my 
door-stone wi’ nae wish to come 
back in the lone hour of night, to. 
steal my staff, and my hollow stane, 
and my hemlock pulled at mid- 
night, and my teat of black wool, 
won from the black mouth of the fox, 
and my milking peg, and all my cu- 
rious gear, with which I work pranks, 
and win myself a name in this per- 
verse world.” 

This catalogue of witching looms 
and trinkets had a visible influence 
upon the demeanour of the young 
gipsey ; and it was evident that the 
wish of the old woman was to inspire 
her unwelcome visitor with a salu- 
tary way which — ensure a 
spect to her property during a mid- 
night excursion, when half the houses 
in Nithsdale pay tribute to her tribe. 
The old woman commenced on her 
promised lyric—the spell might lie 
in the way in which she contrived 
with a voice, croaking and uncouth, 
to render audible this rude | wena 
tion:—in the matter it could hardly 
lie, and even the credulous author of 
Satan's Invisible World Discovered, 
would have been unable to question 
the perfect innocence of the » Un- 
less he had heard it from the lips of 
the author of all evil himself. 
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ALAS FOR THE LAURIE! 


Alas for the Laurie, 
Alas for the brave, 
The ruler on land, 
And the lord of the wave! 
Oh! bright waved his banner, 
And bright shone his sword, 
Wherever he roamed, 
He was ruler and lord. 


Oh! brave and undaunted 
Through battle he rode, 
O'er the ye of the mighty 


He march’d 


ike a god ; 
The proud sea obey’d him, 


And smooth’d at his call, 
As he swept down the Spaniard 
With powder and ball. 


Oh, clap thy hands, Bourbon, 
Exult in thy pride ; 

Unscath’d thy glad lilies 
May dance on the tide ; 

Go sing on the deep sea, 
And a aly the shore, 


The right 


d of Laurie 


8 daunt thee no more. 


On the sad day he sail’d 

The fair sun would not shine, 
His broad pennon hu 

Like a pall o'er the brine ; 
The wave pase'd his ship, 

And came shuddering to shore, 


And I tho 


t a voice said, 


“© Ye see him no more.” 


O’er the waves he career’d, 
All their breadth and their length ; 
All exulting he sail’d, 
And rejoiced in his strength ; 
But a flash fell from heaven, 
And a shriek went ashore, 
With the bubbling of waves— 
And his victories are o'er. 


* Hale be your heart, beldame, 
and lang may yere voice keep in tune 
to charm the ravens and the hooded 
craws,” said Susie Kennedie,—“ losh 
me, it sounds like Willie Marshall’s 
band-hammer clinking on the rivets 
of a punch spoon. Sing ay that 
way, and nether jaud nor gipsey 
will daur to steer ye; od, I never 

sic an unmelodious croon since 

Jem a igen aero ae hy i 
weaver, sang the merry of * As 
I came through the Semaine town,’ 
to the melancholy draunt of Coles- 
ul.’, “A truce to thy foolery, 
girl,” said she of the unsonsie foot; 
“and think nae that I am the only 
ene that hearkens thee. There's ane 


whom nane but myself can see, om 
ye need nae start and rin, he shal 
not harm thee,—and there’s ane, a 
welcome ane, whom ye shall see,— 
the sonsie lad frae far awa,—he's in 
ahint the holly bush,—whom we call 
Andrew Laurie; come hither, lad, 
ye shall burn my broomstaff three 


_ times owre before I say foul fa’ thee.” 


And she laughed till the river banks 
rang again, and cried out, “ Come 
w Laurie, my lambkin; what 

have swords, and bullets, and fire, 
and famine, and storms, and luxu- 
ries mair deadly than them ail, been 
doing, when they loot thy fair face 
hame?” - | 
I —- from'my place of conceal- 
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ment, and went towards her :—the 
gipsey maiden, who believed, perhaps, 
that I was a production of witch- 
craft, conjured forth on the moment 
for no good to her, or wishing to be 
gone, uttered a shriek, and, starting 
off with the swiftness of a doe, was 
lost in the neighbouring wood. The 
old womar arose, and looked for a 
minute’s space upon me, and said, 
«“ Ah! lad, but ye have. left the 
merry eye, and the blooming cheek 
abroad ;—ye are one of those who 
take away corn from cannie auld 
Scotland, and bring her home chaff. 
But come,—Scotland’s an altered 
Scotland since ye sailed away, and 
that ye’ll presently find. Death has 
herried the house of the Lauries, and 
made their hearthstones cauld. I 
said when ye departed,—and wha 
ever heard me tell an untruth ?—that 
ye would never see kith, nor kin, nor 
Dalgarnock kirk mair. Aye, ye may 
look, but see if it be not true. And 


there was your ain love, Nancie 
Greerson, kirked the ae Sunday, and 
kirk-yarded the next ;—they never 
prosper who break true love vows,— 
and ye were vowed to ane anither, 
that my ain ears heard. It’s all true, 


Andrew Laurie,—was I no at her 
dredgie, think ye, an unbidden guest, 
and gat my brow crossed, and blood 
drawn, by the drunken laird of Ca- 
hoolie? In ae short week he was 
found drowned in as little water as 
would have christened him,—and I 
was mair than avenged. But away, 
—away,—dquestion not me of kith or 
of kin,—I like ill to speak of the 
dead, and some maun ak of me 
soon. Can I raise people from the 
dowie grave,—charm the last of a 
race out of a winding sheet, and 
bring youth back, and merry aughteen, 
and laughing twenty again? Wel- 
come hame, Andrew Laurie,-—~a 
cauld hearth and a deserted hall, a 
fremit face and a gaping grave,—can 
wit and wealth soem that, think ye?” 
And, laughing more in anguish than 
in joy, she. closed the door in my 
face ; and the last words I could dis- 
inguish were, “ Sorrow,:and dool, 
cauld blood, and dread ‘of the 
rave, come to others as well as to 
rizel with the unsonsie foot.” 

To speak with this woman, and 
learn tidi of my family, was 
much my wish, but old age had made 
her more wayward than ever; and 


[Aug. 


when I knocked at her door, and told 
her who I was, she cried out, “ Awa, 
honestlike man, awa,—I am a poor 
body in a lone house, with des 
bawbees and a pickle barley meal, 
and I’m in bed, and my door’s barred, 
—Awa, honestlike man, awa.” After 
another fruitless attempt to draw her 
to a conference, I hastened on my 
way, and in a little while came within 
sight of a smiall promontory, three 
parts encircled by the river, sur- 
rounded by a rude wall, and crested 
with innumerable grave stones—the 
kirkyard of Dalgarnock. Before I 
came in sight, the ancient kirk, with 
its sharp peaked gabels and narrow 
windows, floated in a shadowy vi- 
sion before me on the summit of the 
knoll ;—row succeeding row of bared 
and venerable heads, seemed to {fill 
the extent of the walls from end to 
end,—and I almost thought I heard 
the voice of the pastor, and the as- 
cending of the psalm. But when I 
emerged from the little woody glen, I 
found that a few corner stones, and a 
heap of dust, was all that remained 
of the kirk of Dalgarnock. It had 
been cast to the ground many years, 
and the roads which came from four 
different airts to its door, were 
ploughed and sown, except one rug- 
ged and abrupt way which led from 
a ford in the river, and on this I 
could observe that sometimes the feet 
of man had lately travelled. The 
gate was unfastened, and with a 
slow and faltering step I went a- 
mong the memorials of the dead, 
and winded my way reverently a- 
mong their graves,—the foot of the 
living should respect the dwelling of 
the departed. I heard something 
like the murmuring of a human 
voice, and looking around saw a 
new dug grave, deep and long, a 

e and a hoe stuck in the loose 
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mouthed trowsers reaching mid, 
down te feet were bare, and a 
zled or two escaping un- 

Cae from beneath a ae | and 
tattered bonnet, spoke something to 
me of age and weakness of brain, 
He lay holding a fresh dug up skull 
between his hands, to which he was 
speaking with the familiarity of old 
acquaintance. “ Aha, Johnnie Wum- 
ble,” said he, “ ye are a quiet chield 
now, and a’ since ye got on a timber 
coat, and witch Girzie laid ye in yere 
last linen. My certe, but ye lay 

uietly among the mools, wi’ the red 
Lisey gowans wagging bonnilie a- 
boon ye. Ye had nae business to cut 
the tree where the wood-dove biggit, 
in the foot of my mother’s yard,— 
and ye had nae right to ding down 
the auld kirk of Dalgarnock, and let 
in the wind and rain among the 
sparrows and bats, poor sackless 
things. Had ye behaved yeresel, 
the al wad nae hae daddit the 
mools out atween yere teeth with his 
airn spade, and bade ye lie still for a 
fool, and no rise till the Lord lifted 
ye. But ye raise for a’ that. Ye 
think [I did nae see ye sitting on the 
kirkyard dyke in the howe of hallow- 
mas eve, wi’ the deil’s Rab of Rorie, 
and Jock Thuneram of Thrapplem, 
and a full score of uncoffined compa- 
nions at your elbow. Ye had een 
like burning coals, teeth like har- 
rows, and ye were singing a highland 
sang. Ah! loon to think to fright 
daft Symie Crosstree, that un- 
lovesome gate. I'll throw thy skull 
into the Nith, and let the eeis and 
the water adders have a new place 
of abode.” And the water flashed 
as the skull descended into a neigh- 
bouring pool. 

DaftSymie Crosstree—a kind heart- 
ed and quiet fool, who used to wan- 
der from house to house in the pa- 
poem Baney Bey and clothes 
among those who were willing to 
befriend one of the most hel and 


have I wandered the earth, and this 
is the first time I have had the grace 
to lie down. aside ye. Ye were a 
blythe and a bonnie lass when I first 
began to roam, a poor demented lad, 
about the parish,—but I’m wise now, 
lass, and can mind,—when ane hunt- 
ed the dogs on me,—another drave 
me frae the door, and anither laid 
me in wet straw and damp sacks, 
saying aught was gude enough for a 
owk,—what did my bonnie Lillie 
sley do? She gied me a warm 
supper and a cozie bed,-—gentle 
words, and pitying looks, and took 
the garters fr@e her ain white lady- 
like legs, and tied up Ringwood and 
Whitefoot, and kept in all the dogs 
of Dalgarnock gate end frae her ain 
poor Symie. It has been a waeful 
world for me since bonnie Lillie Les- 
ley died.” And wiping his eyes 
with the sleeve of his coat, he bub- 
bled out and wept. On turning his 
head, and observing a new grave- 
stone fresh painted and filled with 
letters, he broke away into another 
mood. * Od, but Lillie lass, I would 
have ye to lie farther frae auld Lancie 
Luckpennie,—he’ll pick the siller 
nails out of your braw black kist, 
lass, and a’ for love of the metal. 
Mickle need has he to gather gain 
aneath the earth, his nephew is scat~ 
tering it fu’ gloriously aboou. I'll tell 
ye what, auld Luckpennie, take a 
fool bodie’s counsel, and ease up the 
edge of your painted stone awee, and 
get ae glance at the way in which 
the gowd is getting the air, which 
ye sinned your soul in saving. A 
snow flight at yule is nought com- 
pared wi’ the flight of thy hoarded 
gear ; ye may hear the clink on’t in 
every change house; horse-racing, 
and dicing, and drabbing, and play- 
going, give wings to the wealth of 
auld Lancie Luckpennie.” And leap- 
ing to his feet he shouted, 
* Auld Lancie Luckpennie, 
Auld Lancie Lu i 
Ilka Jockie has his Jennie, 
And the deil has Lancie Luckpennie.” | 
Roused, no doubt, by a noise which 
would have roused all that was less 
than dead, an old man, slowly, and 
with many a groan, raised himself 
up from the side of a fresh ridged 
grave, and rubbing his eyes, and 
yawning like a death’s head on a se~ 
pulchre,—the simile was at hand as 
all similes should be,—exclaimed, 
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scandalized heyond endurance at the 
irreverent song of Deil 
dibble yere daft in an ebb 
ve, that a clocken hen may scratch 
t out, wherefore make ye that un- 
sanctified din? Away wi your car 
case, I say. I'll never earn a 
out of thee:—I bury all the wise 
fowk at aughteen pence the head, 
and the daft fowk into the bargain, 
and providence has been sae boun- 
tiful of intellect to the district, that 
I'll no make aboon saxpence a piece ; 
hand owre head,—I counted them a’ 
by the register book ,yestreen,—it’s 
a sad bargain, and there was 
mickle widhéen in the parish I would 
have it broken.” 

To the grave digger of the old 
kirkyard ari Symie ad- 
vanced with a look of vacant stu- 
pidity. All the arch and somewhat 
mischievous alertness of his glance 
was gone, and his face seemed 
changed into a mere Jump of un- 

uickened clay. “ Gude day, gude 

ay, Icha Shool,” said Symie, 
«‘ ye hae dug a braw hole,—ye make 
the house, and leave death to find a 
tenant ;—this sair cough that’s gaun 
raging amang us wise fowk of Dal- 
ock will send monie a siller 
aughteen-pennie, and dredgie drink 
thy road.” “ Siller pennies, said 
ye, gowk,” quoth Ichabod Shool, 
*« siller seldom comes my road ;— 
none but daft fowk die, and wise 
fowk live for ever. Save when a 
Laurie or a Menteath, grace be wi’ 
them, take it into their head to oblige 
ane wi’ a wise person’s funeral, I 
never can clap a creditable body 
wi my spade, and bid the gowans 
wag oer a sark-full of sensible clay. 
This wearyfou marriage of the gude 
maiden parish of Dalgarnock wi’ 
the captious carle Closeburn, vexes 
ane sair,—sorrow be wi’ them that 
laid the twa thegither. ‘Then there’s 
the dinging down of the bonnie auld 
kirk, where monie a fair face sat, and 
monie a lang psalm was sung; and 
casting out the ancient name of Dal- 
ock frae ‘mang the parishes of 
ithsdale, just as if it had nae as 
sweet a sound as Closeburn, or Kirk- 
mahoe,—or warse than a Wam- 
phray,—a name fit to make a dead 
dog bark. But let the name gang,— 
a name's but a sough and a Are. 
and let the kirk tumble, it was but 
timmer and stanes,—but wha can 
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endure, think ye, to see the auld 
world worthies of the land haurled 
awa feet foremost, and a’ to grace the 
new burial of Closeburn, ani’ a 
Bartng ths inane OF the prose ant 
name e and 
e nook of Dalgarnock, but it 
maun wile away the bouks of douce 
and sponsible fowk; as if our ain 
ome? tae vant r eredi like a 
i e en 0” ise com- 
ated with the new calf-ward of 
loseburn,—a barren top and a sour 
bottom,—a barren top and a sour 
bottom.” 

«¢ And then,” said Symie, “ what 
is the parish gardener of Closeburn 
compared to our Ichabod Shool ?— 
can fhe make a deep and a narrow 
dwelling according to the word? 
Can he make sic a bonnie piece of 
subterranean architecture as thou? 
Ye should never make a grave for a 
piece of cauld common clay,—ye 
should keep yere spade for the use of 

ntles and dukes, and the like of 

am o’ Campel an’ me.” 

“ Truly,” said Ichabod, “ a wise 
word frae a witless pow. Ye are 
right, Symie ; my last es are just 
sey pieces of human skill, sae straight, 
sae deep, and sae tempting. There 
was the young portioner of Cairn- 
cross slipped a bit of gowd in my 
loof, when he saw what a bonnie 
subterranean edifice I had cut for his 
father, and tauld me it was a plea- 
sure to look upon. The lad’s an ho- 
nest lad, though a thought given to 
drink and the lasses, are can ju 
of the merit of my wark as it made 
him laird of three gude mailens. 
But all go to Closeburn kirkyard 
now,—the yo and auld, the rot- 
ten and ripe,——vanity lays them 
down, and may the fiend gie them a 
lifting.” 

** Hout, Ichabod Shool,” said Sy- 
mie, “ your slip of i 
deserted yet. Ye have Douglasses, 
Kirkpatricks, and Hallidays, mony a 
ane,—a kind Menteath or twa,—and 
in the fulness of time ye’ll have mae 
be praised for’t,—and a lang line of 


Lauries.” 
* A lang line of Lauries,” said 


and the lang line of Lauries 
have an end. And the mair’s the 
pity, the mair’s the pity ; but wilfu’ 

k, wilfu’ fowk, ane gade east, and 
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other went west,~-ane gade to the 
posit ah wonder what he found 
there,—and ane toe the south, and 
left a fair patrimony, and the hope of 
having a pleasant cut wi m 
spade in the gowan knowe of Dal- 
garnock. They were a frank-handed 
race,—but their race is run ;—they 
were a liberal people; and good to 
beast and body, and they never for- 
got me at either bridal or burial,— 
a siller crown piece afore ever I wet 
a spade,—and on the marriage day 
the drop of drink, and the roast and 
the boiled, made it little waur than 
adredgie. They were a liberal race. 
I would count ye some saxteen of 
them, all side by side, ready to rise 
when heaven’s will is,—but they are 
sae covered wi’ memorial. stones, 
Symie, my lad, that the rising will 
be a kittle chapter ;—the Dargavels, 
and all the names that nae body cares 
for, will be up and through Enterkin 
afore a Laurie can rise.” And the 
ancient man of Dalgarnock kirk-yard 
stept upon a gravestone, looked 
round, and began to count with his 
finger the graves of my ancestors. 
“ Saxteen beds all in a row,” he 
said, “ wi the green grass waving 
aboon them, and one gaping there for 
the coming morsel,—a ie sight.” 
I stept upon another gravestone, and 
surveyed the line of graves ; Ichabod 
saw me for the first time, and said 
in a tone more of surprise than plea~ 
sure, “ Grace guide us, here's ae 
Laurie risen afore another’s well 
ready to lay i’ the grave.” 

“‘A Laurie risen!” said Symie, 
coming to my side, and examining 
me with a look of vacant considera- 
tion,—** Trouth, he’s arisen, that I 
can ayouch,—for he was twice killed 
in battle, thrice drowned in the sea, 
and sax times dead wi’ fair straw 
death,—or else there’s nae truth in 
country clatter. But risen or 
not, it's my ain bonnie Andrew 
Laurie. Ah, Andrew, my man, 
what have ye made of Whitefoot, 
and Whaupie, and the pet hawk ?— 
and how did ye live without me ?— 
ye would -not find a daft lad in 
every country todo ye a good turn, 
—there’s no the like of me at ey 
dyke back. Wherefore d’ye no speak 
have ye been deaf, as well az dead? 
and that’s gaye likely, for there was 
my ain e, when she went to 


the kirk-hole, and ill Bauldy Beattie 
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basted me wi hie strap, I ran 
tauld her on’t, and she ne’er min 
her poor bairn, but lay as quiet as 
the mools aboon her,” 

«¢ Whisht, ye born fool,” said Icha 
bod, “ this is ane of the queer gen- 
tlemen who never love a house till 
the riggins off’t,—a tree, till its dead 
i’ the top and rotten i’ the heart,—nor 
a kirk, till the howlets forhoo it for 
fear it falls. I ken them bravely. 
Give them three or four rousty coffin 
nails, and an auld bane, and the 
tram of a wheelbarrow, and a worm- 
eaten quaigh, and the snout of a steel 
bonnet, an auld parritch spurtle, 
and a lang stane, wi’ twa or 
scratches upon it, and they'll make a 
book as big as Boston’s Fourfold 
State, wi’ a hundred pictures 0’ a’ 
the straps, and straes, and knocking 
stanes in the parish. This is ane of 
them.” 

“Ah! Andrew Laurie, man,” 
said Syrmie, “‘ d’ye mind how 
hunted me to the top of the Hazely- 
brae, and made me lie all nig 
among the heather, for fear of your 
dog Whitefoot? But then ye gied 
me twa apples and a saxpence at 
Thornhill fair,—sae lay that and that 
together,—kindness clears a’ scores 
wi daftSymie. And then, man, d’ye 
mind how ye put a living hurchin in 
the ae meal powk, and a howlet i’ 
the tither, and sent me crying round 
the parish, ‘ fidum, father, fidum, our 
cat has kittled twa magpies and 
a moudie?’ Nae act of kindness 
cleared that score,—sae take ye that, 
Andrew Laurie, for what ye did to 
me lang syne.” And stooping sud- 
denly to the ground, and snatchin 
up the remains of a skull, he hurl 
it at my head—and this unexpected 
missile narrowly missed the mark. I 
thought if Symie visited every little 
deed of early mischief upon me, I 
was in a fair way of being stoned to 
death, so I threw him a crown-piece ; 
which he caught as it flew. en 
he saw it was silver he gave a leap, 
then ran round like a pair of yam 
windles, and shouted out, ‘* Good- 
sooth, Symie Crosstree, it’s a crown 
piece,—it shall work while I sleep,— 
it shall work while I sleep,—It came 
frae the hand of a Laurie,;—a frank 
free hand, — the same hand that 
chaced me wi’ stones from the top of 
Topstarvet down to the mains of 


Closeburn, and made me climb into 
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the top of Menteath’s oak, where I the grave aan yule,—but 
Sed tilt te took siz than aul these lad re near now,—lI hear the neigh- 


ders to bring. me down again. Nae 
kindness ever salved that sair,—sae 
take ye that, Andrew Laurie, ye ken 
what ye did to me lang syne ;” and 
he threw a shank-bone, with a bitter- 
ness which my late present gave me 
no reason to expect, and I found some 
trouble in eluding it. 

« J’d brain ye wi’ my spade, 

wk,” said the prove-digaets “ if 
t werena I would have your grave 
to howk gratis, and that for misusing 
a man wi a frank hand, and siller in 
his pouch. And you, sir, wha throw 
away mair coin on a coof than I 
would dig ye three full size graves 
for, d’ye ye no see that hes half 
knave and fu’ fool, wi’ as much cun- 
ning as will cause him to throw dead 
men’s banes at you, while ye throw 
siller at him. But take ane’s counsel, 
who never saw a penny of your coin, 
and gang and sit down aside the 
burial. bread and wine, there where 
they stand. Daft Symie respects 
burial drink, when he respects nothin 
else.” I seated foveal. as Ichabod 
advised, and Symie came quietly and 
sat down beside me. 

The spot where I sat was full of 
summer beauty and sanctity, but the 
desolation of the kirk, and the home 
of my youth, pressed upon my heart. 
I thought on the sabbath mornings 
when I had stood by the gate, and 
seen all the way to the house of God 
moving with the grave, the beautiful, 
and the young,—when I beheld the 
seats thronged, and many fair eyes 
glancing modestly to. and fro, and 
that interchange of silent and holy 
greeting which passes among friends 

fore worship begins. I thought 
too on those who bore my name, and 
shared kindred blood with me ; and I 
saw the graves of many | loved grow- 
ing green beside me, each headed by 
a memorial stone. And I said in my 
heart, of the seven Lauries whom I 
left, lo! six are sleeping there,—and 
as I looked I thought on the new d 
grave, and I saw it was for a tall 
person; and as my eyes dwelt upon it 
they filled with tears, and my heart 
throbbed, and I would fain have 
gone away, but I had not the power. 

Ichabod now came to my side, 
“‘Deil mend their speed,” said he, 
“here am I a as stiff wi’ 
cauld as a crutch, as hungry as 





ing of their horses.”- Symie started 
to his feet; and laying down his ear 
to the earth, and listening for a mo- 
ment, he clapped his ds and 
shouted out, “ Oh! the burial bits, 
—the burial bits,—dads of bread and 
touts of wine. I wish other sax 
would die. Men are far kinder to 

r demented Symie when they 

ave their timmer tap coats on, than 
when they sit at the board head. 
A piece of sour bread, and a drop of 
wynted milk, from the living,—but 
waughts of red wine, and wamefuls 
of white = — the << I can 
gang fas and sorrowfu hame frae 
a reeking house, but frae the kirk- 
yard I have to grope my way,—and 
the wine has whomeled me owre a 
grave, and left me to cool, and come 
to myself among the morning dew. 
Oh! the burial bits,—the burial bits, 
—dads of bread, and touts of wine. 
Yonder he comes, yonder he comes, 
in his braw black chest, with siller 
whirlies on the sides, and the parish 
cloak trailing o’er him. Well may 
he bruik the new.” 

I stood up and saw a long train of 
horsemen Sonate the western 
bank of the river, and approaching 
to Dalgarnock kirkyard, by a nar- 
row, and woody, and unfrequented 
way. They were all dressed in 
black, and riding slowly and mourn- 
fully along. In the middle of the 
line of horsemen two rode abreast, 
bearing a coffin across the shoulders 
of their horses, over which a mort- 
cloth was thrown, which reached 
nigh the ground. They passed the 
river, and, halting at the little gate, 
bore the coffin to the brink of the 
grave beside where I stood, and all 
gathering around gazed mournfully 
on it for a minute’s space or more, 
in silence so intense, that I thought 
the very throbbings of my heart were 
audible. At length a very old man 
removed his hat, smoothed down a 
few white hairs which time had left 
about his temples, and looked in the 
grave, and in the faces of his com- 
panions, till the tears started in his 
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head of one of his blood be laid low 
in Dalgarnock, but the hand of one 
of his name would lay it,—and his 
words are come to pass.”—And he 
came and took me by the hand, and 
leading me to the head of the grave, 
said, * Mine old eyes deceive me 
much if thou art not Andrew Laurie, 
—stand there,”—and he placed the 
silken cords of the coffin in my hands, 
which the love of some antique mind 
had wreathed with flowers. All eyes 
were turned on me,—my eyes wan- 
dered from face to face,—I dreaded 
to speak, and the same dread seemed 
visible in every one. 

The old man came forward, and said, 
—< Let us not lay in the grave, with 
superstitious rites and observances, 
one of the kindest, and gentlest, and 
simplest spirits which ever breathed 
among us. Devout himself, and one 
who walked in the austere meekness 
of the pure Scottish kirk, we should 
insult him were we with uplifted 
hands, with heads held down, and 
with smooth words, and studied sen- 
tences, to offer up supplication for 
him. Shall we pour a prayer less 
than inspired over him who so often 
poured over others the warm and un- 
solicited overflowings of a tender 
heart and a gifted mind? Afar from 
me be all the vanity of such devo- 
tion, and in a homely way will I 
speak of a homely heart. There he 
lies, who for seventy years never 
gave a pious heart pain, nor denied 
an honest man’s request,—he thatch- 
ed the roof of the widow’s house,— 
he put food between the lips of the 
orphan,—his door stood ever to the 
wall, that the needy might enter,— 
and at his hearth was found the sol- 
dier’s wife and her helpless children. 
He was not vain of his influence 
among men, nor was he proud of his 
wisdom,—his wit was kind and plea- 
sant,—his humour was chaste and 


free,—and he read a song sweeter 
than others could sing it. His say 
ings became proverbs, and his pro« 
verbs are laws in the land. He was 
proud of his descent,—and he said 
none of his blood or his name ever 
begged bread. The beggar will 
bless his house as he passes, though 
the hearth shall be cold and the table 
unfurnished. He goes where all 
shall go,—but he goes blessed,—for 
him the grey headed and the wise 
er the fool sheds tears.” 

The old man had elevated his 
hands in fervour,—his voice was 
waxing melodious,—a flush was 
coming over his brow—matter bold 
and figurative was flowing in, and 
he was about to pour out one of those 
simple and affecting characteristic 
prayers which I have heard unedu- 
cated men utter over the dead, when 
he was suddenly interrupted. Poor 
demented Symie, with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, burst through 
the band of mourners, leaped into 
the grave, and cried out with a voice 
of unsurpassable agony, “ Oh! Luke 
Laurie,—Luke Laurie,—I will be 
buried for thee.” The old man look- 
ed on him for a moment, dropped his 
hands, and said, “ Thus men may 
know when the righteous and the 
kind-hearted die. Andrew Laurie, 
there lies thine uncle,—long he look- 
ed for thy return; the last look he 
gave was with the hope of seeing 
thee,—the last wish he uttered was 
that thou mightest lay his old white 
head in the grave,—and he died in 
the belief that all this would come to 
pass. Now let us lay him in the 
dust. All has been said that Chris- 
tians ought to say over the clay 
mansion, out of which the immortal 
spirit has passed; and the wisest 
man’s words are but folly compared 


to those of this poor simple fool.” 
NALLA. 
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We announced that Mr. Ebers 
had taken the King’s theatre in the 
Haymarket for two years. It has 
since been said that he has assigned 
his lease ; and the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, Mr. Williams, and some other 
gentlemen, are understood to be the 
purchasers. The management will 


A new Opera of Rossini’s compo- 
sition, Matilde di Shabran e Corra- 
dino, ossia il trionfo della Belta, has 
been brought out since our last re- 

rt, at the benefit of Signor and 
rote ad de Begnis. A French wri- 
ter on opera has remarked that his 
countrymen are excellent judges of 


probably devolve on Signor Benelli. th e plot, situations, and dialogue of 


ee 


— 


ie 


a lyric drama, but are not so sensi- 
tive as the Italians to the beauties of 
the music. While the French there- 
fore are always eager for new pro- 
ductions, so —_ do un oe “~~ 
for the , that run w 
equal sloamire to see an opera which 
has been set and reset a hundred 
times, as to one fresh from the anvil. 
That they did so formerly is unques- 
tionable, for Metastasio furnished 
food for almost every composer of 
eminence during his own long life. 
And if some portion of the veneration 
for his beautiful dramas has evapo- 
rated, and his countrymen wish for 
something new, it is quite clear they 
care very little about the quality of 
the viand or the way in which it is 
hashed up. Riccardo e Zoraide was 
weak enough in all conscience ; Jfa- 
tilde e Corradino would be equally 
— if it were not vastly more ab- 
surd. The poetry is by Giacomo 
Ferretti, and the translation by W. 
J. Walter; (is not this an alias for 
Stephano Vestris?*) and the latter 
has caught the vapidity of the former 
(gaping is contagious), which he 
has oe by not a little vulga- 
rity. These slovenly translations are 
by the way a disgrace to the esta- 
blishment :-—e. g. 


Chorus. Soft :—no one is near: we may 
Here unmolested stray ; 
And curious peep and pry around, 
To sce what novelty is found, 
This side or that— 
Egol. This is the castle—Where, inac- 
cessible, 
He commands—that terrible man, 
Of madmen, the maddest—the most eccen- 


tne, 
Who by his followers scarce ever’s seen. 
Who, always arm’d—and always fierce, 
With face of terror—threatens all, 
And knows not what—soft pity means. 
Chorus. What a strange fellow! Ha, 


ha, ha! 
_ This extract may serve for a spe- 
cimen both of the Italian and English 
styles; for the one is quite as good as 


the other. Now for. the story, which 
is not a little involved. 

Corradino, a desperate slayer of 
men, and a no less inveterate hater of 
women, shuts himself up in a castle, 
over the gates of which he inscribes 
these dreadful menaces. On the one— 


A chi entra non chiamato 
Sara il cranio fracassato. + 
On the other— 


Chi turbar osa quiete 
Qui morra di fame e sete. f 


A travelling poet, (such folk are 
common in the modern Italian melo- 
drama, Ji Turco to wit), oppressed 
with fatigue and hunger, arrives be- 
fore the castle, and much con- 
test between the belly and limbs, and 
the head, he determines to enter; 
then arranging his toilette upon the 
green sward, he assails the castle 
with a song. He is terrified almost 
to flight by the guard, when Corra- 
dino at length comes forth. The 
poor poet makes a destructive blun- 
der, by offering to sing praises of 
Corradino and his fair one, and is 
just about to be spitted on his lance, 
when Aliprando, the domestic physi- 
cian and confidant, enters, and miti- 
gates the fury of the warrior, who 
commutes sentence of death to im- 

risonment. ‘The doctor comes to 
inform Corradino, that Matilda, the 
daughter of a warrior, his friend, 
who fell in battle and bequeathed her 
to his care, designs him a visit. Cor- 
radino allows her to come to the 
castle, but not to see him without 
his special permission. Somehow or 
other, Edoardo, the son of a neigh- 
bouring baron, has fallen into his 
clutches, and the youthis now dragged 
before him in chains to be desired to 
fall at his feet, which hemagnanimous- 
ly disdains. He is, however, allowed 
the rules of the palace on his parole. 
At this instant, the approach of Ma- 
tilda is announced. Corradino pru- 
dently meditates a retreat, wisely 
pronouncing— 





* Sheridan being found drunk in the streets, and unable to stand or go, delivered him- 
self up to the watch as Mr. Wilberforce. But the poet of the opera being (we presume) 
sober when he writes himself Walter, his nom de guerre is quite as cruel a satire upon 
an honest name, as Sheridan’s ; only, unfortunately, it lacks all the wit. 


+ Who p 
For his head 


ous enter here, 
cause to fear. 


+ Who disturbs this still retreat 
Shall his death by famine meet. _ 
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The doctor then leads in Matilda, 
who is a beautiful coquette, deter- 
mined on enslaving this invincible 
cuor di ferro. Corradino has already, 
it appears, contracted himself to a 
certain Countess d’Arco, as a pledge 
of some pacification, but has avoided 
fulfilling his agreement. This lady 
comes unbidden, in a fit of jealousy, 
to survey Matilda, and a scene of 
such soft contention follows, that the 
hero, aroused by the uproar, sud- 
denly comes forth from his den. To 
the Countess’s declaration, Sai che 
t’amo, Corradino replies with disdain, 
but Matilda desires him to kiss her 
hand, and the Lion is tamed, very 
suddenly indeed, by Jove. Yet he 
does not yield without the fiercest 
struggles. He soon discovers that 
this caiie must be the work of en- 
chantment, and that the unlucky 
poet is the magician, to whom he 
applies for relief, and who ingenious- 
ly refers him to the lady. Very ten- 
der interviews succeed, and at length 
Matilda brings him to her feet. 
These scenes are hever without wit- 
nesses, which appears to be a con- 
trivance to exalt the folly of the hero. 
At this moment a drum is heard: 
soldiers appearing, Edoardo pushes 
in; why, it is difficult to conjecture, 
except it be in compliance with the 
rule which assembles as many cha- 
racters as possible for a finale. Then 
comes Corradino and his page with 
his armour—the doctor and the poet 
ribs accoutred. The latter is 

so hung round with r, pens, 
and inkstand, to record the Falecons 
deeds, and he gratefully declares: 


—— Isidoro—nel rischio crudele 

Jon gamba fedele— seguirvj potra. 

Per scriver la storia, —le fughe, le rotte, 
Le piaghe, le botte—cantando verra. 


Matilda at length herself arms Cor- 
radino, and that sweet confusion 
which is the glory of a well-wrought 
Italian finale concludes the act. 

We have entered into these parti- 
culars to convey some notion of the 
very newest taste in Italian lyrico- 
dramatic poetry. But we must 
hasten to the catastrophe. The 
alarm arises from Ed ’s father, 


who has armed for his rescue. . The 
escape, however, is contrived by 
the Countess, who imposes on Cor- 
radino the belief, that Matilda has 
enlarged him from affection. Poor 
Corradino becomes monstrously jea- 
lous. He condemns Matilda to death. 
She declares death to be nothing ; but 
to perish by the command of the man 
she so deeply loves, is the worst of 
miseries. She is, notwithstanding, 
doomed to be thrown into a deep 
river from a high rock, and the poet 
is sent to execute the sentence. He 
relents—her innocence is discovered, 
and her tenderness for Corradino con- 
firmed. The hero falls into despair, 
and determines to plunge into the 
very depth that has buried Matilda 
—is prevented— Matilda is produced 
—they are united, and he is gentled, as 
the horse-breakers say of their colts. 

Such is the structure of this ex- 
quisite poem, of which it is impossi- 
ble to conceive half the nonsense or 
extravagance—it is quite unequalled 
—except, indeed, upon the English 
stage, where, whoever goes to see 
that strange monster called an opera, 
will find Delphines inter sylvas enough 
and more than enough, even if Ne 
had the appetite of Brydone’s Prince 
of P. The solution, however, of the 
vehement transitions of the Italian 
drama is to be found in two con- 
siderations ; Ist, that the audience 
care very little for any thing but the 
music; and, 2d, that passion is the 
chief agent by which the composer 
can work. ‘“ Un passagio facile, 
e pronto da situazione in situazione, 
un risparmio di circonstanze oziose, 
una serie, artificiosamente combinata, 
di scene vive ed appassionate, una 
economia di discorso, che serva, per 
cosi dire, come di testo, su cui la 
musica ne faccia poscia il commento; 
ecco cid il poeta dramatico debbe 
somministrare al compositore.” 

This is the recipe of a writer who 
has studied with the most profound 
attention the construction of the Ita- 
lian musical drama; and in its ado 
tion the poet of the present day think . 
it sufficient if he gives scope enough 
for passion without regarding the 
cidents, characters, or age of 
his piece. It will not, therefore, 
seem wonderful, if, out of this jum- 
ble, various enough for such a pur- 
pose, Rossini has contrived to find 
pegs to hang some beautiful music 
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upon. It is indeed amongst the most 
spirited of his works, though want- 
ing the originality of some of his 
earlier compositions, because he has 
taken his accustomed liberties with 
what he still considers to be his own, 
though he may have previously given 
it to the public. The concerted 
pieces are polished and effective, and 
the whole was rendered exceedingly 
attractive, by the way in which it 
was got up. Signor and Madame de 
Begnis were particularly happy. In- 
deed the characters seemed to be 
on purpose for them. The lady im- 
proves time we hear her, hav- 
img changed her manner, and attain- 
ed much nearer to the great style of 
singing since she came to England. 
Madame Vestris also, and Garcia, 
sung eminently well. 

Since our last, the concerts have 
slackened considerably. There has 
been one upon a grand scale for the 
Royal Metropolitan Infirmary, on the 
mh of June, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, which we mention merely to 
prove the extensive application of 
art to the purposes of charity. 

His Majesty, it was announced in 
the court circular on the 11th of July, 


“had a numerous evening party of 
distinguished pes at half 


past nine o'clock, who were gratified 
with a performance of most choice 
and chaste English music only, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Hawes.” 
We are glad to see the taste setting 
this way, for English music has Jate- 
ly incurred the Senger of disappear- 
ing altogether. There has, however, 
now clearly been raised a disposi- 
tion to make a stand for British art. 
Let British artists have a care lest 
the effect of their talents be still kept 
in shadow by want of concord among 
themselves. Now that the King him- 
self manifests so decided a desire as 
he has of late, to encourage national 
effort, it is their part to second by 
every endeavour so important a 
movement in their behalf. 

The Royal Academy has had a 
concert of the pupils, who exhibited 
considerable and creditable ability. 
Prince Leopold distributed the prizes. 
One of the young ladies showed such 
strong symptoms of mortification at 
being second in the contest, that his 
Royal Highness was not obdurate 

to resist her tears, and there- 
fore wed a second medal. 


Miss Schauroth, whom we men- 
tioned in our last report, has had a 
concert, and the display of her ta- 
lents did not belie the reputation she 
has l segue abroad. She played some 
of most difficult. pieces of our 
masters, as well as her own, in a 
manner to satisfy the ablest pro- 
fessors. , 


The most considerable work that has 
lately appeared is ** An Essay on the His. 
tory and ee a and on the 
Qualities, Ca ili > anagement of 
at Human Voie, By “7 4 ool We 

t not, aps, in the honeymoon of 
Literature bar) usic in this country, to 
measure such a book by the same standard 
as we should a work on any other science. 
Musicians should be encouraged to literary 
pre yar which they yw long ne- 
glected ; for nothing is so li to advance 
the character, both of the ool its pro- 
fessors. Mr. Nathan’s chief defect is, want 
of arrangement and of selection. His book 
contains a great deal of sensible matter, but 
this is dissolved in a menstruum of com- 
mon- remark and anecdote, which 

reduces the efficacy of the i ie 
ents are really valuable; and will, we 
fear, impede the circulation of the pub- 
lication, as the expence is so much in- 
creased by their introduction. The sol- 
feggi exercises are, however, very complete, 
if not the most that have ever been 
printed ; and the observations respecting 


* 
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the » by Bru. 
newly avenged foot graye ie t 
is a composition of Bochsa, and the selec. 


numbers. The flute part is 
porary > Sarr but both the instruments 
have an equal share in the performance. 
The New Zealander’s Dance, by Mo- 
ralt, is a lesson of the easiest description 
for the pianoforte. 
Mr. Bruguier’s Fourth Dramatic Di- 
vertimento, contains two airs, from Tan- 


credi, E tu quando 


The arrangements recently published are 
the fourth books of Mr. Latour’s selections 
from La Donna del Lago, for the piano- 
forte and flute ; the first book of Airs from, 
the same opera, for the and flute, by 
Mr. Bochsa; and Himmel’s Overture to 
Fanchon, with accompaniments for the flute, 
and violoncello, by Mr. Coggins. - be 

July 21, 1823. 








SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ttaly.—One of the most remark- 
able literary phenomena of the pre~ 
sent times, is the great number of 
new editions of Dante’s works, and 
of writings of which that poet is the 
subject. Only in the years 1821 and 
1822, there have appeared, the Di- 
vina Commedia, with Lombardi’s 
Commentary ; a Rimario, or Rhym- 
ing Dictionary of Dante ; and a Trea- 
tise on Homer and Dante: all three 
published at Padua. Illustrations of 
the Divina Commedia, by Colelli, at 
Rome; farther, an edition of this 
work, em part of the Parnasso 
Italiano, publishing at Florence, 
which contains Dante, Petrarch, Po- 
litian, Ariosto, and Tasso. Lastly, 
the Atlante Dantesco, by Thomas 
Flaxman, which contains 120 Copper 
Plates, adapted to all the editions of 
the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the 
Paradiso. They begin now in Italy to 
give to the friends of Dante, whose 
numbers are constantly increasing, 
the name of Dantists, as the ad- 
herents of Petrarch were, in the 17th 
century, called Petrarchists. This 
might pass, but it affords matter for 
serious reflection, when we learn, 
that these admirers of Dante are de- 
cried as Sectaries and Ghibellines, or 
as enemies to social order, and that 
writings against them, containing ac- 
cusations of that kind, are in circu- 
Rwy If calumnies of this kind 

succeed, we may expect to 
hear of similar ons 
the Petrarchists ; for, if Dante 
the Ghibellines, Petrarch, on the 
other hand, was a constant adhe- 
rent of the Gu , and an intimate 
friend of Cola ‘The Italian 
to have become ani- 
Pn ith a laudable zeal to assert 
merits of their ancient ttavel« 


ii 
lers and navigators. Thus, bew 
sides the announced publication of 
hitherto inedited documents, relative 
to Columbus, we have a History of 
the Three Maritime States of Italy, 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa) and of 
their commerce and navigation, ‘by 
G. B. Fanucci, 4 vols. 8vo.; and, es- 
pecially, Zurla’s Dissertations on Mar- 
co Polo, and the other most illns- 
trious Venetian travellers, 2 ‘vols. 
4to. The learned author, who has 
lately been raised to the dignity of 
Cardinal, having been several years 
at the head of the Propaganda, dedi+ 
cated himself entirely to these stu- 
dies, which, while their main object’ 
is religion, equally promote civiliza- 
tion and geography. Inthe course of 
last year, he printed adiscourse, onthe 
advantages which thesciences, and es+ 
pecially geography,oweto the Christi- 
an religion. Among the early voyages, 
those of the brothers Zeni in’ the 
northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, 
afford a subject of research equally 
difficult and interesting ; they prove 
that these Venetians visit ew~ 
foundland, and collected information 
respecting many otlier parts of Ame- 
rica, a hundred yenrs before Colum- 
bus ; and we see ‘from them that the 
Scandinavian nations continued, in 
1380, the intercourse which they had 
opened with the New World, in 980 
to 1000. A Crllection of the most 
remarkable Sepulchral Monuments of 
Venice, and itts Islands, is in the 
course of publication. It will be in 
twenty-four numbers, each contain- 
ing five plater:, in 8vo. Three num~ 
bers are publ] ished. 
Netherlana's—The widow of the 
peat Toy ripmigact 4 eg 
2 en, ag. t, pu i an _ 
pre volume, 7 ‘12@mo. under the 








fhonourably known 


in republic of letters, by three 
other very pleasing works, T ne, 
le Banquet de Leontis, and I His- 
toire de ma petite Chienne Hermione. 
Sweden.—The Journal of the cele- 
brated Field Marshal Count Dahl- 
berg, written by himself, is now pub- 
lished ; itis very interesting. A new 
and complete edition is advertised of 
Rudbeck’s Atlantica, several parts of 
which have long been out of print. 
Denmark.—Professor Molbeck, Se- 
cretary in the great Royal Library, 
intends to publish the Letters and 
Political Writings of the great King, 
Christian IV., so far as they can be 
proved to have been his own com- 
position ; and, from thevarious sources 
to which he has access, has already 
collected nearly 2000. : 
Germany.—-Notwithstanding the 
t value and importance of the 
terature of Germany, and the jus- 
tice that is done to the merits of the 
German literati, by those who are 
able to appreciate their works, it is 
certain that the knowledge of Ger- 
man literature is very confined in 
England. Numerous _ translations 
have, it is true, been made; but the 
choice of the translators has not 
been always so judicious as might 
have been wished, and the execution 
bas been, with a few —_ excep- 
tions, in al indifferent ; the ca- 
e of German authors, of whom 
the Engi reatler knows a little, is, 
in truth, very scanty, and includes 
but few works besides 


ms, plays, 
and novels. One sienna this 
oe of important works is, un- 
btedly, the enormous expense of 
printing im this country, which deters 


ublishers from risking their capital. 
While the Germans publish reprints 
and translations of the best English 
works at a fourth part of the price 
that we pay for the originals, we 
cannot afford to do the same with 
theirs; and even those who under- 
stand the German language are not 
able to purchase, as they would glad- 
ly do, on account of the high prices 
charged by the London booksellers, 
which are partly to be ascribed to 
the heavy duty on importation. 
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Thus the English public know lit. 
tle more than the works of Gessner, 
A. Lafontaine, Kotzebue, k, 
Goethe, Wieland, Schiller, l, 
and afew more; and the library of 
the German student is, in general, 
confined to a few celebrated names. 
Hence it that German works 
of the greatest merit and importance 
are neither translated for the benefit 
s those who do not bs sageg the 
anguage, nor impo or the use 
of those who do. We have thrown 
out these remarks, not only from a 
desire of drawing attention to this 
subject, but also as accounting for 
the insufficiency of the information 
respecting the progress of German 
literature, which it is possible to ob- 
tain. here ; oo our literary: cor- 
respondence with that country fre- 
quently puts us in early sion of 
intelli which it might not other- 
wise easy, or even possible, to 
procure. The travels of Drs. Spix 
and Martius, in Brazil, which have 
heen so long expected, have not vet 
been published, and will probably 
be delayed till the Michaelmas Leip- 
sig fair. Some numbers of the Natu- 
= History which, as in M. Humbolt’s. 
travels, is published apart, have, 
however, already appeared. u- 
mer’s work on the middle ages is 
likewise delayed. We do not hear 
of any novels or dramatic works that 
have attracted much attention. All 
the novel-reading world is fully 
employed with Sir Walter Scott’s, 
whose works are published in Ger- 
many in multifarious editions, as well 
in English as translated. Some other 
lish novels, as the Cavalier, the 
Lollards, and a few others, are like- 
wise esteemed. It must be observed, 
that these novels, besides their in- 
trinsic merit, are peculiarly adapted 
to please the prevailing taste in Ger- 
many, which for some years past 
taken a decided turn toward re- 
searches into antiquities, especially 
those of. Germany. Hence the at~ 
tempts to revive the old German 
costume, to extirpate from the lan- 
guage every foreign word, especially 
rench, &c.; but though this Ger- 
manomania has been carried to a 
laughable excess, it has uced 
many valuable works, led to 
very important researches and in- 
teresting discoveries. We owe to it 
the formation of a society for the 
printing of ancient chronicles relative 
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the affairs of the middle ages, 
which being patronized by the So~- 
guished characters, will certainly be 
Se eurhane dottsd-et enna eis 
that important 0 erm 
tory: Neienig other subjects the an- 
cient German school of painting has 
excited great interest, which has 
been the fortunate occasion of res- 
cuing from the dust of centuries nu- 
merous valuable and extraordinary 
specimens of the old German mas- 
ters. ‘Two brothers, of the name of 
Boisserée, have formed a noble col- 
lection of an 800 old —— 
which are na gallery at Stutt- 
gart. A aap of engravings of the 
finest of these pictures is to be pub- 
lished in numbers ; we believe, that 
one or more numbers have been al- 
ready published, but we have not 
seen them. Messrs. Boisserée are 
also publishing a very fine series of 
engravings of the celebrated cathe- 
dral of Cologne. A lady, Mrs. Scho- 
penhaner, has published two small 
and interesting volumes, under the 
title of John Von Eyck and his suc- 
cessors ; which, though chiefly com- 
piled from Carl Mander, contain ‘in a 
small compass much information. 
This has been succeeded by a trea- 
tise on “ Hubert and John Von 
Eyck,” by Mr. Waagen, himself a 
good artist, and possessing a fine 
collection. A good life of Lucas 
Cranach has also been published; and 
a Durer is preparing for 


press. 
France. The literary world will, at pared 


length, have the pleasure of. seeing 
the several parts of M.de Humboldt’s 
Travels, which are not yet complete, 
Feplarly published, the work having 
fallen into the hands of a new editor. 
These parts are the Melastoma, and 
the other Genera of the same Order, 
In folio ; the Mimosas, and other - 
minous plants, in folio; Nova 

nera et Species Plantarum, in folio ; 
the Zoology, in 4to.; and the Per- 
sonal Narrative, in 4to. and 8vo. with 
an Atlas. As the botanical works 
of M. Humboldt, published by M. 
Kunth, in 6 vols. , are too ex- 


pensive for the ity of ama- 
teurs, Mr. A sr agree ublishing 
a Synopsis of the work, which will be 
only 4 vols, 8vo.: besides new obser- 
vations suggested by the of 


the Science, M. Kunth has the 


Cryptogamia, which is entirely new, 
in which he has been assisted by 
two distinguished botanists, Professor 
Agardt, of the University of Lund, 
and Mr. Hooker, of the Royal Society 
of London. M. Raoul Rochette has 
published, in an 8vo. volume, the His~ 
tory of the Revolution in Switzer- 
land, from 1797 to 1803. The first 
two volumes of the Memoirs relative 
to the English Revolution have now 
a ; they contain the Memoirs 
of Hollis, Huntingdon, and Fairfax, 
and the first volume of those of Lud- 
low. Of the Collection of Historical 
Memoirs of French Ladies, in 26 
vols. 18mo., four more volumes have 
just been published, being the 6th, 7th, 
8th, and 9th, of the Memoirs of Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier. Among the 
continuations are Vols. 1V. and V. 
of Dissertations and Memoirs, rela- 
tive to National and Foreign Antiqui- 
ties ; and No. 115 to 120 of the De- 
scription of Egypt. A complete trans- 
lation of the Works of Machiavel, in 
12 vols. 8vo. is advertised ; it is the 
first translation of all the works. An 
edition of the Works of Rotrou in 5 
large volumes, 8vo. is an 
resent to the lovers of the drama; 
t is, we believe, the first complete 
edition of this author, whom Cor- 
neille called his father ; but who is 
hardly known even to the French 
themselves, except by his tragedy of 
Wenceslaus. An important and inte- 
resting work, at the present moment, 
is a Statistical Essay on the King~ 
dom of Port and Algarve, com- 
with the other States of Eu- 
rope, followed by a view of the pre- 
sent state of Science, Literature, and 
the Fine Arts, among the Portuguese 
of the two hemispheres, by M. Balbi, 
2 vols. 8vo. To this we may add a 
Guide for Travellers in Spain, by M. 
Bory de Saint Vincent, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The theatres have not brought for- 
ward any thing remarkable: the 
<¢ Innocence of Country ” at the 
second theatre, seems to have failed 
in what might be supposed to have 
been the author’s intention—to show 
that the innocence of the country is 
a poetical fiction. They have for- 
the title of their piece, and all 
their principal characters are Pari- 
sians. An Opera called the Twin 
Sisters, represented at the Opera 
Comique, has been well received, 
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THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Tu1s little theatre, which used to 


2 
i 


balay. ne old tall ~~ blue 
empty staring boxes have been so 
as to ceme out cozey, 
glowing, and furnished little apart- 
ments. A rich drapery goes round 
the front of the first circle, which 
reduces the height of the dress en or me 
and gives a solid and finished ap 
ace to the audience part of 
The chandeliers are all-new 
and splendid, particularly the. rich 
mass of light hung drops over the 
pit, which shed a dazzling lustre 
over. the whole internal part of the 
theatre. The decorations have, un- 
doubtedly, been. managed with in- 
credit, not only. to the manager who 
directed them, put, also to that rapid 
architect of playhouses and plays, 
Mr. Beazley, who, as. our readers 
may recollect, did the inside of Drury 
Lane Theatre, “ Is He Jealous?” 
The house at Birmingham, and 
“ Gretna, Green.” The | public are 
much indebted to this gentleman for 
his. performances both before and be 
the curtain ; for, like Mr. Ast- 
ley’s jracing ete A merits ap- 


pear not on the stage, but 
through the pit. . 
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loon, we take yy not apse 


favourable to ev 


which makes the 

dust fly out of russet boot—a 
black eye glaring through snaky 
bridge—and virtue 


over: and these were 
the foundation of the Swing Bridge. 
The architect was no Mr. Rennie, 
for the work was carried away by the 
rapid current of public opinion in a 
few nights. Keeley played pretty well, 
but we rather fear he is not destined 
to immortalize himself as a comic 
actor. He acanmendnedionns a little 
too far. y and,..Cooke were 
hearts of —— pues By oem Bartley has 
all the solid worth, and epeti and 
growth of that braye.tree ; and, like 
the celebrated Glendewer-oak, we 
doubt not. were he .a hollow one 
(which we are ‘sure he is mot) but a 
reasonable party might sit .comfort- 
ably in hig jatonen. We like to look 
ata spanking, Heol one of ais 


The saloon, which genni un- wi 


<aaie some fanciful 


ape 
summer, an odorous shrabbery 
another (we used to sigh at seeing 


ange for the 


a Chinese temple oné ~ 


such a mortality among the laurels . 


a myrtles !)—has taken upon itself 


, the shape and character.of «hoe 
ain 


ork arcade. We oe ee 
think it. the least successful 

‘which has yet been adopted... Th 
are three or four walks fenced. out 
with trellis. work, over. which no 
leaves are entwined, and ee 
fore have the nakedest effect. ima« 
goshie The lamps being Va api 
l scarcely mend the matter—and, 
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en.. Miss 


Kelly, in Betty ’ out- 


ness, and splendid, wooden careless- 
ness) Her exclamation of “ Oh 
Lord! my Lord!” is “kitchen and 
parlour, and all!” as the old song 
says: and her downward look of 
simple wonder and offended delicacy, 
when Lord Wrench says he must 
“ swear at her feet” is inimitable ; 
and yet not so delightful either as the 
tone in which she re the words, 
“ swear at my feet!” The tender 
toyings, and huckahback compliments 
of the Gretna couple, are enough to 
split the sides, and not merely the 
ears of the groundlings: Wrench’s 
sighs seem to come out of the but- 
ler's pantry, Miss Kelly talks rich 
kitchen stuff !: He stands upright at 
her side, as though he were behind 
his mistress’s chair, instead of at her 
feet: she writhes under her fine ap~ 
parel, evidently tortured by its catc 


such a picture of low 
life above stairs was never exhibited ; 
and no one who prizes acting 


to be built upon Holeroft’s Follies of 
a Day, and the aby piece as 
written by Beawmarchais ; with the 
music, selected from the Italian 
opera. The intrigue of the piece is 
always on the increase, and English 
eyes and ears are not quite alive to it, 
but’ the music and the spirit float 


, you along; pen | your ‘morality or 


your reason no chance of making a 
stand. - 

A Miss Louisa Dance, sister of the 
young lady who played Belvidera a 
season or two ago at Covent-Garden, 
made her first appearance in Susan 
nah—the lively part which Miss 
Stephens, Miss M. Tree, and Miss 
a om Seana Rom Louisa 

ce has a pleasing figure, thou 
Cesar’s wish as to Cassio might sake 
ly be extended to her. She was evi- 
ently a good deal alarmed at first, 
and sang a little out of tune with a 
becoming incorrectness and diffi- 
dence ; but she gained confidence as 
she went on, until her voice was en- 
abled pretty fully to manifest its cha- 
racter. She isa pleasing, but not a 
good singer,—certainly not a first- 
rate singer. In‘a room we dare to 
say she delights her fi »—but 
there is a wide difference between 
piano-singings in a parlour, before 
eleven or twelve affectionate brothers 
and sisters, and a bunch of friends 


who come to sing and d 
playhouse-singing before Hendreds of 

unfriends. Miss Louisa 
Dance performed better than she 
sang, and if we might advise, we 
should reeommend to take to 
comedy and abandon opera. Dance 
and song seldom well together. 
This young lady has features 
and good spirits— we should 
think that sheand Thalia might make 
a bargain advantageous to the inte- 
rests of: both thing we 


- must observe, that we she has 
a person who is a dangerous and 


young actress, and mistakes 
for performance. [is cert the 
most dangerous folly’in the world to 


whisper sweet things into one’s own 


ear, and by no means so difficult a 
task to accomplish as may at’ first 


vis 


Mrs. Orger, both im face and voice, 
appeared as the Countess. She is 
very lively, very pleasant, and with 

ception of a little oecasional 


of tune to be in harmony with Miss 
Louisa Danee, at the early part of 
the evening: “es Kelly was the 
Pa " ispute, was Page 
the first {—We turned to the Contents 
in the volume of the audience and 
read her name as so indexed. 
Wrench played Count Almaviva,— 
an amorous noble in a cap and fea- 
thers, whois compelled to hear every 
body sing but himself ;—which is 
occasionally our misfortune, and 
truly a vast misfortune too! Fi- 
garo in Mr. Pearman’s hands 
weighs ten stone instead of five: or 
rather,—for the part must be the 
same,—the pound of lead is heavier 
than the pound of feathers :-—we 
never understood the difference be- 
fore. Bartley, as the Drunken Gar- 
dener, made some dangerous reels a- 
mong those fragile plants, the figu- 
rantes; and balanced his ripe face, 
as if bya miracle. The whole opera 
went smartly off—though it would 
be much better without the last act. 
It is nearly as long as the last year’s 
opera of Gil Blas, which was just 
twice as long as Hastings’s trial. 

Mr. Moreton’s Romantic Drama of 
the Knight of Snowdon, unfoundedly 
reported to be founded on the Lady 
of the Lake,—has been selected,— 
we presume, for the sake of bringing 
out Mr. Wallack and Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
both as heroes. They ure heroes— 
and there are few pieces which allow 
of two gentlemen riding on one horse 
without exposing one gentleman to a 
seat behind. The two Kings of 
Brentford in the Rehearsal are per- 
haps the reyes balance of power 
on dra and heroic record. But 
Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu are the 
next in succession. If the Scottish 
king wears Lincoln green and a gilt 
bugle,—Roderick has black hair and 
a splendid Tartan ;—and the broad 
sword of his Majesty is not a bit 
broader than the broad sword of the 
Scottish rebel. In the playing of 
these two characters the whole inte- 
rest of the piece is centered ;—for a 
more wretched distortion of plot and 
language, than this disordered paro- 
dy of the poem, was never exhibited. 
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CAug, 


All the peints of charaeter are blunt. 
ed or broken short off:—and all the 
romantic interest of the incidents and 
the rich Scottish beauty of the poetry 
de- 
stroy story is 
lost! Roderick is made the lover of 
is nobed aon re 
james y,—except with the 
sword. Douglas is a tame feeble 
old gentleman—Ellen a singer of bra- 
vuras ;— and. poor Blanch—mad 
—love-mad Blanch is never heard 
of. At the Surrey theatre, in the reign 
of Robert William the First, the Lady 
of the Lake was admirably dramatiz- 
ed oe —~ certainly do the Scot- 
tish novels and poems in a very supe- 
rior manner in Blackfri ‘ 

But to speak of the acting of Wal- 
lack and Cooke—we must say our 
attention was wholly ingrossed by 
the combat between the two. It is 
a fight !—It is no “ one, two, three, 
—and under,”—but downright cleav- 
ing at the head,—thrusting at the 
ribs,—smiting at the heart :—parry- 
ing breast, neck, shoulder, leg, hip, 
and wrist !—Cooke strikes might and 
main at his an ist’s and 
Wallack parries like a swordsman, 
returning at Mr. Cooke’s brisket. 
Indeed, such an earnest, muscular, 
ferocious contest, we never saw 
on the and the very lamps 
tremble in their sockets! Mr. Wal- 
lack is a fine, handsome, gallant fel- 
low,—and Cooke is an old offender 
in the same way:—of course the au- 
dience take a peculiar interest in the 
fight, and we have no doubt, that a 
few persons of taste go nightly in 
the hope of seeing a quarter actually 
cut by accident off one of these two 
pet lambs. We have not a word to 
say of any one else. 

“« My Aunt,” a little comic piece, 
introduces Mr. Wallack in a comic 
character, which he s with in- 
finite ty and . He is a 
spendthrift and a , and in 
the drunken scene with My Aunt 
(not that we would extend the in- 
toxication to My Aunt herself,— 
Heaven and Mrs. Grove forbid!) he 
seemed “ remediless in the premises.” 
In his pursuit after his reeling hat, 
which seems drunk too,—he looks 
at it, witha eat arenn oF ‘Mrs. 
Grove was My Aunt she’ really 


was. What a profound latly! 
—What singular omens aboram 
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n the stage! go to—it was. some 
eestable matron out. of the - 


who had come to the English Opera 
House to enquire after one of _ her 

y« What garments she wears! 
—“« We cannot but remember such 
things were, that were most dear to 
us.” Her bonnet, a poke,—a decided 
poke. Her decent gown, brown as 
evening,—her comely cloak,—her or- 
derly, demure, innocent mittens !— 
Her muffled, slender voice in years ! 
—QOh,:; Mrs. Grove! !—We respect 
such a person to her backbone.— 
Will she take tea with us ?—-We can 


make up a rubber with old cousin . 


Sparkes, and our other aunt, dear 
Mrs. Davenport. How is our uncle, 
Mr. Grove ?—lIs he stili. in the trade ? 
—We really disliked seeing so very 
real a personage as my aunt. sur- 
ne the frivolous and fictiti- 
ous creatures of the drama. We could 
not be tipsy before Mrs. Grove.— 
And we must say, that Mr. Wallack 
must have pushed about the bottle 
“ rather too freely ” to forget himself 
in the presence of those awiul mittens, 
and their ten respectable taper inha- 
bitants. We never were very par- 
tial. to aunts, but Mrs. Grove has 
given the character a dignity in our 
eyes, which we shall never forget ! 
THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Sweethearts and Wives. 

Kenny is, beyond dispute, _ the 
cleverest playwright now in exist- 
ence:—he understands writing ori- 


ginal pieces, translating, or para- 


phrasing, or adapting French dramas, 
better than any other English writer: 
and when we know that he has good 
actors to measure for characters, we 
are quite sure that he will fit them 
to perfection. In the instance before 
us, he has suited Liston, Terry, and 
the fine Miss Chester, to a T... The 
lot of the;piece is, as usual, a con- 
iow of lovers, and “lots of jea- 


" ” P . ) 
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lousy.” Terry plays an old Admiral, 
in his own stern, hard, but excellent 


, -manner. | Miss Chester, as a Miss 


Fanny, in the Clandestine Marriage, 
performed with a spirit and nature 


which..we were not prepared to ex- 
t from her... In a scene where she 
orgives her husband, of whom she 
-had been jealous, her tenderness was 
quite delightful 3; and we “ venture 


.to predict,” that if she is allowed to 


play a few such characters as this, 


she will become a decided fayour- 


ite with the public, and deservedly 
so. Madame Vestris has a cha- 
racter not suited to her; she is in 
tticoats. Vining played the hus- 
and of Fanny with t animation 
and ease; and Mr. Davis (in this 
case ‘‘ Blood will not have blood,” 
acted with serenity, and sang charm- 
ingly. Liston was unusually Lis- 
tonic! He represents a young Fond- 
ling (my aunt will prick up her old 
motherly ears), and is always press- 
ing to tell his story, and worming 
himself into the ungrammatical sen- 
timental. Bad English out of Lis- 
ton’s mouth becomes good. If he 
has to vote against Lindley Murray, 
he gives a plumper. Billy Lackaday 
(the name of this Lenton Verter) 
“« conceives a passion” for Miss Fan- 
ny—and nothing can exceed the ex- 
prganen of his face, when she comes 
fore him, or when he unexpected- 
ly sees her. His whole arance 
is that of sea-sickness, His heart 
seems instantly in his mouth; and he 
rolls his large tender eyes like two 
taws in his head. His song of “‘ Man 
was born to sorrow, is worthy to 
be sung by Mr.. Casella in purga- 
tory. Some of the notes are the very 
echoes of grief. The play is lightly 
written ; but gives great satisfaction. 
.. Mathews is in England again, we 
rs igemamtaang the Americans look 
to it 
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- JOURNEY TO THE HEAD OF THE 


GANGES. 


Mat interesting journey was Epes 
Hodgson. 
count of 


in 
in the Asiatic ¢ Having 


yee a oe 
ae eee 


formed little. magazines of grain at 
the places where they intended to 
halt, and re-established the mangas, 
or spar-bridges, over the river, they 


t off from, Reital on. the 2ist of 
Mey. _ The situation, of this. village, 
on ‘ees side .of a mountain, 
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narrow channels, which seem to have 

been scooped out by the force of the 

waters. The base of the peaks is of 

the most cor sort of ite, of a 

light hue, with small pieces of black 
substances & 


but inferior trees do not grow here. 
Though the Bagirat’hi is generally 
esteemed the Aoly 

Ganges, yet Cap 

clined to think the Jahnevi the larger. 
By the course of this river there is a 
pass to Bhoat or Thibet, by which 
the peopl 


Ganges.* Here the rivers had be- 
come more open, having, during their 
route from Baigog’hati, been between 
arene ipices of 200 or 300 feet 
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* This visited by Mr. B. Fraser in his j through the Himalya mo 
an sccount of which he yablished ta 1820. Azcoding to the nun which 


the source of the 
that terminates the valley, 


is about five hundred miles 
beyond which place he states it is im all probability supplied by the melting 
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birds. On the 3ist 
spot where the Bagirat’hi or Ganges 
emerges from under a very Jow arch 
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did not , 80 that this 
Pappas al first place when 


as was observed issuing under the 
arch. No volcanoes were seen or 


- heard of in those mountains, nor were 


barometer were 
cury always falling a little before noon. 
SOLIMA TERRITORY. 
in Laing,of the Royal African 
Colonial Regiment, bas returned to 


Sierra Leone, from a residence of 


some months in the Solima territory, 
to which he proceeded on an invita- 
tion of the . The country, then 
visited for the hers by an vaphie 
pean, possesses a ar geograpi~ 
cal interest as the source of the mys- 
terious Niger. The information ob-~ 
tained by Captain Laing is likely to 
prove both important and interesting, 
as the Solimas are a numerous and 
powerful nation, of the interior of 
which scarcely more than the name 
was known until three years ago, 
when an army of 10,000 men ap- 
peared in the Mandingo country to 
terminate a dispute between two 
chiefs of that nation, the weaker of 
whom had appealed to the king of 
Solima. The elevation, and the la- 
titude and longitude of the hill of 
Soma, whence the r has its 
origin, have, we understand, been as- 

i is also of 
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At the place where it is constructed 
the river is confined by rocks, which 
have furnished ts of at- 
tachment for the bri -a band 
composed of t iron wires, each 
1-22 of inch in di , is fixed’ by 
its extremity to a bolt in the rock. 
It then crosses the river and passes 
round a pully on the opposite side, 
from which it goes to 
commences, and again returning to 
the other side, and again back, cross~ 
ing the water four times ; small pieces 
ot wood are fixed to the bands of wire, 
over which are placed planks that 
form the wet we of the bridge. 
Two other bands are carried across 
the river at a convenient height to 
serve as hand rails, and these are 
connected to the others by descending 
wires. The bridge is also fixed at 
the middle to large stones thrown 
into the water, to prevent any lateral 
motion. This bridge, so light as to 
occasion fear on first going on it, is 
so steady and strong, that no sensible 
vibration or bending is perceived in 
going along it. It is 2 feet broad 
and 55 long. The weight of wire 
about 25 pounds. The expense of the 
whole materials it is stated was 35 
francs, the labour is estimated at 15 
francs, so that the bridge was con- 
structed for 50 francs. 
ENGLISH OPIUM. 

Messrs. Cowley and Staines, of 
Winslow, Bucks, have cultivated 
poppies for opium, with such suc- 
cess, as to induce the belief that this 
branch of agriculture is of national 
importance and worthy of support. 
In 1821, they produced 60 pounds of 
solid opium, equal to the best Turkey, 
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from rather less than four acres and 
a half. The seed was sown in Fe- 
bruary, came up in March, and the. 
gathering commenced in the latter 
end of July, when the poppies had 
lost their and were covered 
with a bluish white bloom. By 
horizontal incisions, opium was pro- 
cured from them daily, until the pro- 
duce would no longer bear the ex- 
pense ; 97 pounds 1 ounce were ob- 
tained for S17. 11s. 24d., which, when 


roperly evapora elded « 60 
pious of dri opium. The pies 
stood till they became Niws hott 


the middle of August ; they were then 
pulled and laid in rows on the land, 
and, when dry, seeds were got from 
them amounting to 13 cwt. which 


was expected to yield 714 gallons of 
oil. The oil cake was Me with t 
advantage in feeding cattle. From 


the capsule from which the seed is 
obtained, an extract may be got by 
cold water, eight Poe of which are 
equal to one of opium, an acre pro- 
ducing 80 pounds of it, and the pop- 
py straw, when laid inthe yard in a 
compact heap, makes excellent ma- 
nure. The h ragga Ay opium con- 
sumed in this country is about 
50,000 pounds, which could be easily 
raised in many parts where there is 
dry land and a superfluous popula- 
tion. On the sidderate calculation 
of 10 pounds per acre, 5000 acres 
would be sufficient, which’ would 
employ about 50,000 people, such 
as are not calculated for common 
Re: labour, and at a time 
when there is scarcely other labour 
for them ; viz. between hay time and 
harvest. 
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Tue intelligence from Spain, since 
our last, although interesti 
are sorry to say, not y atteri 
to the friends “Of the “cunatituthon 
The military details indeed are so 
trifling as scarcely to be worthy of 
insertion. They consist invariably 
of the advance of the French after 
some irregular skirmishing; and the 
invaders ap now to be checked 

by the fortresses, which uni- 


yersally resist, and which they are, 


, is, we p 


therefore, compelled to invest in their 


rogress. , to be sure, must ne- 
cessarily delay and distribute their 
forces, but the delay must be 


merely temporary, unless they are 
pensive: Few by a more general and 
active opposition. This, we fear, is 
ited the apt of the people prove 
e © pF 
more sincere than Rhee, of ene oF 
those in whom they have confided. ‘It 
appears, that on.the establishment of 
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the French army at Madrid, the Cortes 

an tu think their residence at Se- 
ville insecure, and determined upon 
their own removal, and that of the 
Royal family, to Cadiz. Ferdinand, 
however, who takes a different view 
of an invader’s advance ixto the heart 
of his dominions, thought proper now 
to remonstrate as lustily against his 
departure from Seville, as he had be- 
fore against his departure from Ma- 
drid—the authorities argued with 


the Cortes, who dec Ferdinand 
to be in a state of mental aberration, 
and appointed a Regency to act un- 


til his arrival at Cadiz. He was 
then removed vi et armis, very much 

his will, and arrived in the 
isle of Leon safe, and as rational as 
ever, on the i6th. The rapid ad- 
General Bourdesoult upon 


- 
; 
a, 


Cortes ; and, strange to aes very 

, aS most 
friendly to Ferdinand, is said to have 
thus operated against his meditated 
escape. It was ed, it seems, 
to have enclosed Ferdinand in a bale 
of blankets, to have thus carried him 
out of the castle, and having em- 
barked him in a steam boat on the 
Guadalquiver, he was to have been 
transmitted to the French squadron 
in the bay ef Cadiz! The precipi- 
tate approach of Bourdesoult, how- 
ever, alarmed the Cortes before the 
scheme was ripe, and thus defrauded 
the blankets of the Royal bug! It 
was a pity—the very situation might 
have afforded Ferdinand a fine sub- 
ject for some future piece of embroi- 
dery, and thus his loyal subjects 
might have had the safety of his per- 
son producing a most legitimate oc- 
cupation fer the exercise of his mind. 
Certain it is, that his mind never could 
have been more inn 


Downie, to induce. the military to 
rise and resist the king’s removal. 
Its discovery was curious. In the 
Alcazar of Seville, a person belong- 
ing to the palace was accidental 

passing, and heard some tumultuous 
expressions proceeding as if from be- 
neath him: he instantly proceedal 
to the place to discover the cause, 
when he found seventeen persons 
sitting in council with several pa- 
pers before them, which they hastily 
concealed on his approach. The dis- 
coverer being intimidated, retreated 
to the door and gave an alarm. They 
were all taken, and Sir John Downie 
and his nephew, a Mr. Barrie, were 
sent, under a strong escort, to Paris, 
where it was thought that they would 
be tried and shot. Most sincerely do 
we hope, for the sake of the country, 
that this detail may be without foun- 
dation ; but it is asserted too posi- 
tively to be totally discredited. We 
need not say, however, that we state 
it on no authority of our own, but 
merely as it has come to us through 
the public journals. If these eh 
are true, and were known to Ferii- 
nand, he certainly showed more sense 
than insanity in his opposition to the 
journey. He was three days upon 
the road, and appears to have been 
treated with neglect, if not contempt, 
by the people as he passed along. 
The intentien of the Cortes, in thus 
for the time deposing him, was, it 
seems, merely to compel his depar- 
ture; for on his arrival at Cadiz, 
they immediately met, and formally 
restored to him his authority. It is 
said, that when the ceremony of re- 
instating him in his power was finisli- 
ed, he exclaimed, “ Ahora es aca- 
bada mi locura,” (now is my mad- 
ness over!) We hope so. The first 
sitting of the Cortes at Cadiz was 
held on the 18th, and 110 members 
answered to their names; a plain 
proof that so many men of censidera- 
tion, at least, are contented to abide 
by the résponsibility of this measure. 
The Royal family were lodged in the 
palace of the Customs, and their ar~ 
rival was marked by a melancholy 
event, namely, the self-destruction 
of the war minister, whe cut his 





the Constitutional Cortes have, if they 
fail, incurred something more than a 


verbal] responsibility, appears pretty 
clearly from the proceedings of the 
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ouléme , on hearing of .those who. so nobly 
nach rooney the 2lstiof ae 
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perty should be sequestrated ; 

they were guilty of high treason, , 

that they should be put.to death + 
whenever taken, without any judicial 

process, mn simple proof of their -peared 
identity ! We really cannot see why 

those who advocate the framing of , 

such a decree as this should i 


them. This fact is surely “ simple di 
roof of their identity” as enemies. 
here are, however, much more = ‘ 

astrous reports with respect to 

Cortes, than any with which the An- 

gouléme Regeucy can affect them; 

we allude to rumours of division 
amongst themselves. Sucha division 
had taken place in the councils of the 

Constitutionalists, and to such a 

height had their disagreements been . 

carried, that General Zayas, to whom 

the command of the troops had been 
confided, threatened to leave the:city, 

and join Ballasteros. The Consti- . 

tutionalists are stated to be now 

formed inte two parties; one of 
which is called the moderate party, 
and espouse the safety of Ferdinand ; 
this is headed by Romero Alpuente, 
and Gasca, the ex-minister of the in- 

terior; the ather is named the phre- . 

netic party, led by Galiano and 

Ar es, determined in time of dan- 

r upon the sacrifice of the Royal . 
amily. Though so extreme a mea- 
sure as this can scarcely be justified, 
still our readers will not be sur- 
rised that the most ardent, or per- 
we should say the least t 
of the Constitutionalists, should be 

exasperated to the very utmost a- 

gainst their invaders, when we an- 

nounce that the adherents of the 
faith have, under the fanatic auspices 
of the French Prince, actually esta- 
blished the Inquisition in all its power 
in Madrid! Thus, if the Bourbons 
now succeed, it is quite clear that 
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generals, and had too 
and too zealously at a 
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‘America, to have imbibed: very sin- 
cerely the principles of liberty at 
home the cause is the same every 
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roga, his second :in. command, - | 


i 
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cessary 

force of the province around the Con- 

stitutional standard under which he 

declares it to'be his individual deter- 

mination to resist to the last. This 

oe was followed up by another 
y unsuccessful upon the Go- 


gnant de- | 
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fected, advanced with some con- 
fidence rather‘ too near the fortress ; 
immediate 


has not perished: with: Morillos ‘The 


in the fort of , Tarragona, 
, da, &c. which serve 
him as points d’appui, and in which 


a brave, a good and faithful officer ; 
and his death must, at such a mo- 
ment, operate as a ‘severe loss to the 
Constitutionalists. In the mean- 
time, the Angouléme Regency are 
making every preparation for the 
investing of Corunna and Cadiz ; 
upon the fall of the latter place, they 
build their greatest hopes ; its de- 
fence, however, unless terminated by 


when he presen ‘ed his tials to 
the French King, he strongly excited 
his Majesty to continue to 


, “ Tam very sensible, Sir, of 
the sentiments which you express to 
the Regency of 


rity of m ‘ntentions; and of those of 
the Sovereigns, 
solved not.to lay down my arms un- 
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against the Queen, declaring that he 
had si it with great grief and on 

i er Majesty immedi- 
ately returned to Lis from the 
country house to which the Cortes 
had banished her. He restored Count 
Amarante to his honours and emolu- 
ments—he nominated Prince Miguel 
Commander in Chief of the army— 
opened the Portuguese ports to French 
ships—-revoked the liberty of the 
press—appointed a censorship for 
each journal—restored to the monas- 
teries, convents, &c. all the property 
of which the Cortes had deprived 
them, and finally nominated a junta 
of fourteen members to prepare a 
new Constitution! Mest undoubt- 
edly, if future navigators should dis- 
cover future countries, the present 
day im Europe will furnish spare 
Constitutions in abundance to supply 
them, and suit all their tastes, how- 


e 
and non-commis- 
sioned officers who ied the 
infant, Don Miguel, to Villa Franca 
de Merina. It bears the legend—~— 
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“ fidelity to the king and country,” 
Indeed, »if we may credit the Lisbon 
Gazette, the counter-revolution ap- 
pears to e most palatable to all 
rairks, of the.community, According 
to it, deputations and congratulatory 
addresses continue to pour in from 
every part of the country; and the 
only trouble occasioned: te the au- 
thorities was to restrain the, popular 
zeal cae i ‘amg: region 
ists, cular y ‘against e 
feomatena’ Annie the commotions 
uent on this change, our coun- 
tryman, Sir Robert Wilsen, appears 
to have had a narrow escape. He, 
accompanied by one or two young 
gentlemen, had gone over to Spain 
to assist the Revolutionists, and was, 
during this rupture, at Oporto, in 
consequence of some negociatians re- 
lative to an expected command in 
the Portuguese army. He was im- 
mediately arrested the new au- 
thorities, but. suff to for 
Gallicia, on pledging his honour that 
he would, net. attempt. to. interfere 
with the new onder of things. On 
his way, however, at Braga, the po- 
pulace, instigated by the _ priests, 
gave him such treatment, that he 
was glad to escape back again to 
The authorities there again 

forced him to depart from the coun- 
try ; and he, at last, with some difli- 
culty, arrived at Vigo, from which 
ace he published an address to the 
ortuguese nation, grievously com- 
piaining of the usage he. received. 
ir Robert, according to the last ac- 
counts from in, was to assist in 
the defence of Corunna. . The Spa- 
niards, it seems, expected that he 
would land in their country, at the 
head of 10,000 British volunteers ; 
and letters from his friends, which 
have been published, now say, that 
he is to haye the commission of a 
lieutenant-general in the Constitu- 
tional service, on the landing of a 
fourth part of the legion... For our- 


selves, we profess, wishing well to 
every free cause, as undoaery we 
do, we cannot clearly comprehend 
the source of these e 1 


ly impossible that-any such force ean 
be equipped. i thie, conntty, fon, 18 
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service of Spain. ‘To hold out, there- 
fore, any rere ke to her — is 
to practise on them a gross delusion 
which never can “be realized, and 
which, when discovered, may produce 
the worst of consequences. If the 
Spaniards will not’ fight. for ‘their 
freedom, they do not’ deserve to en- 
joy it; and the zeal is worse than 
suspicious which requires: |the insti- 
gation of imposture. ""'We are quite 
sure, that neither Sir! Robert Wils 
son, nor either of. his “associates, 
would lend themselves to such de- 
vices, and hope soon to see them at- 
tain promotion more by their own ta- 
lents and valour than by any fanciful 
aid which it is-not in their power to 
furnish. There seems to' be a con- 
certed system between the cabinet of 
the Thuilleries and the new counters 
revolution governments, calculating 
upon the theatrical effect of its dis- 
P ay—at least, judging from the fol- 
owing anecdote, and holding in mind 
the reception of the Duke of San 
Carlos, as we have detailed it above. 
The Marquis of Marialva, the new 
Portuguese ambassador to the French 
court, on presenting his credentials 
thus addressed the ning: *¢ The king, 
my master, re-established in the free 
exercise of his power by an unanimous 
and spontaneous movement of all 
classes in the kingdom—an event on 
which the resolution adopted by your 
Majesty with respect to Spain has 
had so much influence—hastens to 
renew those relations between the 
two august courts of France and 
Portugal which were interrupted 
much against his inclination.” To 
which Louis ‘I feel sensi- 
bly on account of the part which the 
king, your master, ascribes to me in 
the great event which has’ restor- 
ed him to liberty. I congratulate ‘his 
Most Faithful Majesty on his —_ 
in a situation to do to his people 

the which his heart dictates. 
But I address myself also’ to you, to 
congratulate you on the fine example 


the authority of the French ‘papers, 
that the King of Portugal’ was no 
sooner re-established in his privileges 
than he sent out two commissioners 
to Rio Janeiro, charged with a'letter 
to his son, giving: positive orders to 
cease hostilities immediately ; similar 
orders had been sent to ‘Bahia and 
Rio de la Plata. These papers say; 
that there is every ground for believ+ 
ome the Emperor (or, as they 
eall him, the Prince Royal, ). will not 
hesitate to second the efforts of ‘his 
father, and assure the Brazilians that 
they will enjoy a governmént adapts 
ed to their position, and calculated to 
promote their welfare; with the ad- 
vant of being governed: hence- 
forth by a Prince of the Housed -of 
Braganza. ' It really: is difficult: to 
say what any prince will do» under 
any circumstances, and therefore we 
do not pretend to deny that the’ Bra« 
zilian emperor may second the’ wishes 
of his “* august parent” upon: ‘this 
occasion; however, we doubt the 
fact; because the “‘ Prince: Royal” 
will thereby substitute an inferior for 
a superior title, which crowned heads 
do not seem to entertain any predilec- 
tion for, particularly those whose 
royalty has sprung from Spain or Por- 
tugal: as to the good people of the 
Brazils, it is quite clear, that the 
advantage held out to them by the 
change, they enjoy already ; they have 
a prince of the royal stock of Bra- 
ganza. oh 
On the interesting subject of the 
state of Greece we have nothing new 
to add. It is said, that a Turkish 
fleet, consisting of 120 sail, ‘had put 
to sea; but various accounts rée- 
t that the Porte does not suc- 
ceed well in the formation of a new 
army. Accounts from Tripolezza, of 
the 16th of May, give a favourable 
report of the Greek affairs. The'mi- 
litary chiefs were aoe to recog~ 
nize the authority of the ceutral go- 
vernment,sothat a better organization 
and more concert, the want of which 
was sensibly felt, might now be ex- 
he interest shown im the 


Stes T 

nicated - by agent sent by the 
Greek nae se = 
representatives. communic 
was deeply felt, and m of | the 
members were observed to tears. 
On the whole, though: they! seemed 
to;cxpect a renewed. and: increased 
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ing, but concluded with the satis- 


investigation, the most pub- 
lic, and unsparing. Fea ckastinct 


of Dr. Warburton, which we under- passed 


racter of human nature. The peti- 
tion was ordered to be a4 

The ish Roman ic Qua- 
idsvation Bal was lost in the House 
of Commons, by a majority of 89 to 
30 


A sum of 40,000/. was voted in the 
House of Commons for the erection 
of a building to receive the royal 
library. After some debate, it was 
agreed that this money should be ap- 
propriated to the finishing a wing of 
Somerset House, and it was also 
suggested, that, when finished, the 
models and pai should be re- 
moved there from the British Mu- 
seum. It appeared that Sir G. Beau- 
mont had presented his paintings to 
the British Museum ; and it seems 
as if the Angerstein collection would 


was increasing. 
would produce a 
above expenditure, 409,1772., 
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The —— member's statement 
drew universal compliments, 
similar to those which followed his 


lucid exposition at the commence- 
ment of the Session. 
The Irish Tithe Bill, 


Lords, Earl Fitzwilliam declared that 
“he never gave a vote in his life 
with poe satisfaction than the 
vote which he had just given against 
that bill. He knew enough of the 
horrors which had been committed 
under such acts, to make one’s blood 
run cold.”. The noble Earl then left 
the house. : 

A motion made by Colonel Palmer, 
for an investigation into the conduct 
of our Foreign Policy, was negatived 
without a division. The honourable 
mover reprobated it as a disgraceful 
and destructive s . 

After various discussions upon the 
conduct of the Chief Baron of the 
lrish Ex uer, Mr. Scarlett moved 
* that the does not think it 
necessary, under all the circum- 
stances that have been stated, to 
adopt any ing in regard to 
the conduct of the Chief Baron of 
Ireland.” The resolution was agreed 
to by a majority of 38 to16. 
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been lost; Mr. Huskisson, its-parent, 
conceived'' that © the ments 
made in it in the Upper House had 
so neutralized the measure as to ren- 
der it ineffectual; accordingly he 
would not move the concurrence of 
the House of Commons in the amend- 
ments, and the bill fell to the ground. 
This event has caused the greatest 
icings throughout the district of 
Spital-fields» It is, however, only 
fair to add, that nothing could have 
been more temperate the con- 
duct of the weavers during the pro- 
gress of a bill vitally affecting them. 
The following is his Majesty's 
which was. read by the Lord 
Chasieellor, after which Parlia- 
ment was prorogued with the usual 
solemnities : 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are 
commanded by his Majesty, in releasing 
you from your attendance in Parliament, 
to express to you his Majesty’s acknow- 
ents for the zeal and assiduity where- 
with you have yourselves to the 
several objects which his Majesty recom- 
mended to your attention, at the opening 
of the Session. 

His Majesty entertains a confident ex- 
pectation that the provisions of internal re- 
gulation, which you have adopted with re- 
spect to Treland, will, when carried into 
effect, tend to remove some of the evils 
which have so long afflicted that part of the 
United Kingdom. 

We are commanded to assure you, that 
you may depend upon the firm, but tem- 
perate exercise of those powers which you 
have entrusted to his Majesty, for the sup- 
pression of violence and outrage in that 
country, and for the protection of the lives 
and properties of his Majesty's loyal sub- 

ts. 


gee 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
his Majesty is enabled to contemplate the 
flourishing condition of all branches of our 
commerce and manufactures, and the great- 
est abatement of those difficulties which the 
Agricultura) interest has so long and so 
severely suffered. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 
We have it in command from his Majesty 
to, thank you for the supplies, which you 
have granted for the service of the year, and 
to assure you that he has deel Gana 
cerest from the relief which you 
have been able to afford his people, by a 

reduction of taxes. 
‘Lords, ana Gentlemen,—His Ma- 


iew of Public Affairs. 


sit, bene PPP , 
lial concurrence, as consonant with the 
interests, anid sati to the | of 
Our readers will not fail to ob- 
Baie, id mere verbiage of this 
speech, he allusion whichis made t 
Ireland, The state of that country 
may be easily summed up. _ The peo- 
ple are too. busy in mutual depreda- 
tion to think of paying either rent or 
taxes, and even were they not busy, 
they have nothing to pay—the Ma- 
gistrates are fully occupied in trans- 
porting them—the Crown Lawyers 
are employed prosecuting them— 
the Catholics are mutually compli- 
menting each other, on their acknow- 
ledged patriotism, and the Orange- 
men are ‘all thanking the Grand 
Orange » for not dressi King 
William on the 12th of July. It wi 
surprise our readers, after the flatter- 
ing summary just given, to hear that 
this annive has, notwithstand- 
ing, just been celebrated by an un- 
usual number of massacres and mur- 
ders! If any thing could add to 
this disgusting catalogue, it is, that 
some semi-barbarous priest! byPO- 
crites are bellowing forth a Catholic 
miracle, just achieved in Ireland, 
upon the tongue of Miss _ Lalor, 
through the agency of Prince Hohen- 
loe, St. John of Nepomuscene, Fa- 
ther O'Connor, and Doctor Doyle, 
of Derrig, in the county of Carlow !! 
We would are a these politic 
Catholic priests to transmit an au- 
thentic account of this miracle to_Mr. 
Peel—it would really read, well in 
the House of Commons on the next 
discussion of their claims. _. 
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‘mony so decided as that given by 
Mr. Coke, at the last Holkham meet- 
ing, who declared, that he considered 


his turnip crop to be rendered as se~. 
cure by. the adoption of the ridge 
system as any other—it is most sins 
gular, we say, that farmers should 
be so negligent in following the prac- 
tice. But so it is ; and this, amongst 
other circumstances, shows how 
much the cessation of a festival, 
where so many beneficial truths were 
enforced, is to be lamented. We 
camot, indeed, at this particular pe- 
riod, write a syllable, without remem- 
bering how many facts in this art, 
so important to mankind, our report 
this month might have contained, had 
not the calamities, which fell upon 
agriculture so unexpectedly and so 
heavily, occasioned the suppression 
of a meeting, the most powerful with 
respect to the propagation of useful 
results of any ever held in the empire. 
The constant showery weather 
which has prevailed during the entire 
period that has elapsed since our 
former report, has, however, beenvery 
favourable to the late sown turnips, 
which, generally speaking, are abund- 
ant and healthy. The meadow hay 
has been kept backward by this cir- 
cumstance, and if the growth be in- 
creased the quality will be injured. 
Potatoes, in spite of the very reduced 
price, are sown in greater quantities 
this year, and the plants rise fairly. 
Beans and peas are generally good. 
The corn of all kinds has been be- 
nefited, but the farmer begins to look 
a little anxiously for sunny weather ; 
wheat, barley, and oats, are upright 
evenupon the heaviest soils,—a proof, 
say some of the speculators, that the 
crops cannot but be light. Although 
this is by no means a conclusive ar- 
gument, for the rain has been as gen- 
tle as the showers of April, there is 
upon the whole, reason to believe the 





to the frosts. ‘But there has seldom 
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are dreadfully injured by 
, und the duty is estimated at 
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an exceedingly small amount. Mr. 
Coke sold his wool at Thetford (Nor- 
folk) ‘fair at 46s., but the general 
price cannot be taken so high. | 
: The quantity of wheat which has 
reached Mark-Jane in the four weeks 
that have passed since our’ last ac- 
count has increased a little, compa- 
ratively with the same period last 
year,—a curious fact—as up to this 
time, there has never been a delivery 
equal to last year’s. For the five 
weeks, to July 21, inclusive, the total 
stands as follows :— 

1822 Quarters of Wheat 39,953 

1823 Do. Do. 40,493 


Increase 540 


At the same time, it is to be stated 
that the quantities of flour have with- 
in the last twenty weeks exceeded by 
nearly one half the supply of last 
year ; so that in point of fact, London 
is now furnished with as much as 
(computing from last year) is ade- 
quate for its consumption till the 
harvest. The superabundance is ac- 
counted for, by the rness of the 
country millers to do all the business 

ossible to their powers, upon a ris~ 
ing market ; and thus, by ee 
in their home markets, they inter- 
cepted, as it were, the supply of 
wheat, and increased the supply of 
flour. In the face of these facts, flour 
is nevertheless expected to advance. 
It would almost seem impossible that 
it can be known how greatly the 
supply has been augmented this year. 
In the last twenty weeks the ratio of 
increasé stands as 210 to 147 thou- 
sand sacks. The markets are now to 
be considered only as what are called 
weather markets, that is to say, af- 
fected as it may be thought the state 
‘: the weather is ey etna 
ow w , 
erected al tes 
lings per quarter, and barley has 
a nearly stationary since eed 

ports are expected to open 

oats on the 15th of August. Meats 
= descriptions are lower in Smith- 

e , 
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The most, remarkable ure in 


commercial ¥ 
last four weeks, is the sR IONS 
quence of:-which \was:a risevin the 
prices, both-at London and Liverpool, 
and Glasgow: the particulars-are 1 
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have been in good demand, and the 
prices improving ; but have agai 

declined a little for the last week or 
ten days. The Indigo sale at the 
India House hasnot turned out exactly 
as was expected, the finer sorts being 


on goods 


sold at is. per pound lower. The E 


Company has declared a sale of 
000 pounds of tea, for 2d Sep- 
. ures determined on 
by the government for the gradual 


before Parliament. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


tiquities. Illustrated by 16 Engravings, 
by J. Le Keux, &c. from Drawings by G. 


by 
Cattermole ; forming the eighth portion of 
Ma. Meiean'e Cubed “Antifoitee of 


England. 

A Picturesque Voyage round Great Bri- 
tain, containing a Series of Views, illus. 
trative of the Character and prominent 
Features of the Coast. By W. Daniell, 
ARA. Volume the Seventh. In Imperial 
4to. 


imported in vessels 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Fine Arts, Architecture, des 


Views in Provence and on the Rhone, 
engraved by W. B. Cooke, &c. as Tl- 
lustrations of an Itinerary of the Rhone. 
By John Hughes, AM. of Oriel College. 
No. II. royal 4to. 8s. 6d. 

Young’s Catalogue of the Pictures of 
the late John Julius Angerstein, Esq. royal 
4to. 3é. half-bound. Large paper, 61. 6s. 

An Illustration of the Architecture and 
Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of Wor- 
cester, on 12 Plates, each 10 by 12 inches, 
carefully engraved in the line manner, from 
Drawings, by C. Wild, and accompanied 
by an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Fabric. 

History and Biography. 

Marshall's Naval Biography, Vol. I. 
in 2 Parts. 1. 10s. boards. 

James’s Naval History of Great Britain, 
Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. John Escreet, 
MA. with extracts from his Letters, Diary, 
&c. By Thomas Webster, MA. 12s. 

The Manuscript of 1814, a History of 
Events which led to the Abdication of Na- 
poleon, written at the command of the Em- 
peror. By Baron Fain, Secretary of the 
Cabinet at that epoch. 12s. 

Royal Memoirs of. the French Revolu- 
tion. 9s. Gd. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, com- 
prising the History of England, from the 
carliest period to the Norman Conquest. 
By Sharon Turner, FAS, Third edition. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

The Annual Register, or a view of the 
History, Politics, and Literature of the 
Year 1822. 1 vol. 16s. 

Memoirs of John Aikin, MD. By Lucy 
Aikin, with a selection of his Miscellaneous 
Pieces, 2 ‘Vols. Bvo. 12. 4s. 


Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower 
Garden, with Directions for the Treatment 
of Plants in ‘Pots, and Mlustrations from 
the Works of the Poets. 8vo. 12s. 
a Berwick New and Improved Gene- 


chiefly - i of Scenes visited 
some Young during a Summer Ex- 
pm 18mo. bound, with Plates 
‘in the manner of Roche- 

foucatlt's Maxims. Foolscap. 43. 6d. ~ 
A New Gra of the English “Lan- 

Are. 1893, | 


guage; including the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Etymology, Syntax, and Prosedy. 
By T. O. Churchill. 12mo. sheep. 5s. 

The New Mercantile Assistant, General 
Cheque Book, and Interest Tables, with 
Calculations fer the purposes of Commerce. 
By W. Wright. 8vo. 9s. 

The Lady of the Manor, being a Series 
of Conversations on the subject of Confirma- 
tion, intended for the use of the middle and 
higher ranks of Young Females. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 12mo. 7s. 

Part I, of a new and beautifully printed 
edition from the Glasgow University Press 
of Damm’s Greek Lexicon to Homer and 
Pindar, to be completed. in eight Parts, 
4to. 10s, Gd. and 8vo. 7s. Gd. each boards. 

Part III, of Isaac Wilson’s (of Hull) 
Catalogue of Books—in every department 
of Ancient and Modern Literature 1s. 6d. 

The Jamaica Planter’s Guide. By 
Thomas Roughley. 8vo. 12s. 

Four Letters from the Rev. W. Allen, 
to the Right Hon. Admiral Lord Radstock, 
GCB. &c. on the Poems of John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant, Foolscap 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. By 
John Jones, LLD. 8vo. 12. 105. 

Original Memorials, or brief Sketches 
of Real Characters. 4s. 

Historical Illustrations of Quentin Dur- 
ward, selected from the Memoirs of Philip 
de Comines, and other authors, 12mo. 7s. 

H. K. White’s Remains complete in 
2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus: 
with Eight Plates, engraved by Lowry. By 
Francis Ronalds. 8vo. 6s. 

Drunopadia ; or a New and Interesting 
View of the Druidical System of Educa- 
tion, elucidating the Obscurities in which 
the early Parts of British History are in- 
volved. By the Rev. Jonathan Williams, 
AM. 8vo.. 4s. sewed. : 


Novels and Tales. 
Italian Stories. Translated by Miss 
Holferd. Foo Bye. 5s. boards. 
reci : a Highland Tale. By a 
Lady. 2 Vols. 12me. 12s. | bds. % 
Self Delusion. By the Author of Do- 
mestic Scenes. 2 Vols. I4s. boards. 


Popular Tales and Romances of the 


Northern Nations. 3 Vols. small vo, 
12. 5s: 6d. _igter | 
Influence and Example, or the Recluse : 
a Tale. By the Author of D : 
Errors. Foolscap. Gs, _ | 
First’ Affection: an Oxfordshire Story. 


* 2°Vols. 12mo. 125. 


Q 
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Poetry and the Drama. 


wn, teller and other Poems. By 
Mrs. Hemans. 9s. 6d. 


Sylva: Poems on several Subjects. By 
Chandos Leigh, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Collection of Poems, chiefly Manu- 
script, and from various Authors. Edited 
for Benefit of a Friend, by Joanna 
Ballie. 8vo. 1/. Ls. 

Hazelwood Hall: a Village Drama, in 
Three Acts. By Robert Bloomfield, Au- 
thor of The Farmer's Boy. Foolscap. 3s. 

The Vith, VIIth, and VIIIth Cantos 
of Don Juan. 8vo. 9s. Gd. Foolscap, 7s. 
18mo. Is. 

Faust, a Drama, by Goethe; and 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell. Translated by 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 8vo. 12s. 


For the Oracles of God ; Four Orations. 
—For Judgement to Come; an Argument 
im Nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irv- 
ing, AM. Minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden, London. Second 
Edition. @vo. 12s. 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Rev. 
Thomas Harmer; with an Introductory Me- 
moir, by W. Youngman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. V. of the Preacher; or, Sketches 
of Original Sermons, for the Use of Lay 
Preachers and Young Ministers; to which 
is prefixed a Familiar Essay on the Com- 
position of aSermon. 12mo. 4s. 

The Pulpit; Parts 1, II, and IIT, con- 
tainining rts of upwards of Thirty 
Sermons, by the most eminent and popu- 
lar Divines of the Day—Reviews of Reli- 
gious Literature—and a great variety of 
interesting Miscellaneous Matter. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


CAug. 
The Christian armed Infidelity, 
for the Defence of all inations of 
Religion. 12mo. 5s. 
The Lord’s Prayer, considered as a Rule 
of Conduct, In a Course of Sermons. By 
the Kev. Alex. Dallas. l2me. 4s. 6d. 


Voyages, §c. 

Journal of a Tour in France, im the 
Years 1816-17-18. By Frances Jane Carey 
8vo. 14s. 

Rambles Abroad; or Observations on 
the Continent, made during the Summers 
of the Years 1816-17-18, in Excur- 
sions through Part of the North of France, 
the Low Countries, along the Rhine, and 
the Prussian Frontier. 8vo. 14s. 

Journal of Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By R. A. Cruise, Exq. 
Captain in the 84th Regiment of Foot. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

A Description of the Scenery of the 
Lakes in the North of England. By W. 
Wordsworth. ]12mo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Recollections of the Peninsula, contain. 
ing Sketches of the Manners and Charac- 
ters of the Spanish Nation. By the Au- 
thor of Sketches of India. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. 

Travels, comprising Observations made 
during a Residence in the’Tarentaise, and 
various Parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, 
in the Years 1820-21-22. By R. Bake- 
well, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Dr. Whittaker’s History of Richmond- 
shire and Lunedale. 2 Vols. Demy Folio, 
254 4s. Large Paper, 502. &s. 

Memorable Days in America; being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United States. 
By W. Faux. 8vo. 14s. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


itton, v. W. Macdo ed.—Rev,. 
W. Knight, BA. to the rectory of Stevington 
Hants.—Rev. John Hubbard, to the rectory of 
Horstead, Sussex.—Rev. W. Slatter, of 
Church, and Vicar of Cumnor, Berks, to the rec- 
tory of Hethe, Oxfordshire —Kev. G. P. B. Pollen, 
of Christ Church, to the rectory of Hemingby 
l.inceinshire,—Rev. H. J. Earle, to the recto of 
High Ongar, Essex.—Rev. H. Pearce, MA. late 
Conduct of King’s College, Cambridge, to the 
rectory of Hemingby, Lincolnshire.—Rev. Geo. 
Knight, MA. Curate of Harwell, Berks, to the 
vica of Hagbourn, in the same County.—Rev. 
H.B. W. Hillcoat, MA. of Queen's College, and 
Minister of St. Mary’s Chapel, Bath, to be one of 
the Chaplains to His Highness the Duke of 
“ussex.—Rev. Edmund Smyth, BA, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the vicarage of North El- 
kington, Lincolnshire, vacant by the ation 
of his brother, the Rev. W. Smyth, MA. of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford: Patron, Lord Glasten- 
bury.—Rey. T. poe, MA, and Fellow of New 
Lol Orford, to the nee of Stratton All 
Sainte, Norfolk : Patrons, the Warden and Fellows 
-~ jae may P. Baker, “y Fellow of 
St. Joh / vicarage of Impington, 
Cambridgeshire, vacant by the death of foe an 


W. Wade 


; Patrons, the Dean and 
—Rev. Charles 


Preston, AM. of Starforth 

Hall, Westmoreland, to the 
Rev. W. Clark, MA, Professor 
Fellow of Trin 


M . 
low of Trinity Coll 
Cam 2 3 N 
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Rrockley, in the same Gee ie. Mr. 
oat. Covate of Painswick, G hire, to 
be vicar of the same place, by Rossen, 

OXFORD,—His Majesty’s Gold and Silver Me- 
dals were ed as follows: Latin Prose, ** Vi- 
rorum illustrium minima quaeqe vitia statim in 
culos hominum incurrunt.” Mr. Henry David. 
son, a Gold Medal.— ish Verse, “ The Death 
of Lady Jane Grey.” Mr. Haugh Seymour Tre- 
menheere, a Gold Medal.—* Hannibalis ad Sci- 
pionem de pace oratio.” Mr. Henry Le Mesurier, 
4 Silver Medal.—The Speech of ‘* Titus Quinctius 
to the Romans, when the Equi and Volsci were ra- 
vaging their territory to the very gates of the city.” 
Mr. James Corry Convellan, a Silver Medal. 

The following Degrees have been conferred : 
Doctors in Piven Oe Rev. K. Mason, of Queen's 
College; the Rev. H, Card, of Pembroke College. 
—Pachelors in Divinity: The Kev. W. E. Hon 
and the Rev. P. Johnson, Fellows of Exeter Col- 
jege.—Bachelors in Civil Law: The Rev. C. H. 
Ridding, and the Rev. R, Grant, Fellows of New 
Collece.—Masters of Arts: The Rev. W. Kay, 
Chaplain of Magdalen College; J. Parker, of 
Brase-nose College; the Rev. E. Warneford, of 
St. Johu’s College; G. H. Seymour, Fellow of 


Merton College; R. D. Thomaon; Rev. J. Eger- 
ton; Rev. H. Washington, and the Key. we. 
Shirley, Fellows of New ecg 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. Paul Dobree, 
MA. Fellow of Trinity College, was unanimously 
elected Regius Professor of Greek, on the resizna- 
tion of the very Rev. J. H. Monk, DD. Dean of 
Peterborough. 

The Annual Prizes of 15 Guineas each, given by 
the Representatives in Parliament of this Univer- 
sity, for the best Dissertations in Latin Prose, 
were adjudyed as follow ; 

Senior Bachelors. ‘* Quenam sunt Ecclesia 
Legibus Stabilitue Beneficia ct qua ratione maxi- 
mé promovenda? Alfred Ollivant, BA. Trinity 
College. No second Prize adjndyed. 

Middle Bachelors. “ Qui Fractus Historiw Ec- 
clesiastice Stadiosis percipiendi sunt?” Charles E. 
gee BA. John’s College; George Long, 
BA. Trinity College. 

The Porson Prize for the best Translation of a 
Passage from Shakspeare into Greek Verse, was 
adjudged to Benjamiu Hall Kennedy, of St. John’s 
Co ae Henry VIII. Act. v. Scere 6, 
beginning with ** This royal infant,” and ending 
with “ And so stand fix’d.” 








BIRTHS. 


June %.—The lady of the Rev. John Kirby, ason, 

2), At Packington, Warwickshire, the Countess 
of Aylesford, a son. 

— At Lochnaw-castle, Lady Agnew, a son. 

2. At Bath, the lady of Major Charles de Havil- 
land, & son, 

4. At Poyntzfield-honse, North Britain, the lady of 
Major General George Gun Munro, a daughter. 

27. The lady of Sir Thomas Farquhar, Bart. a son. 

28. At Camprall-park, near Doncaster, the lady of 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart. a daughter. 

- sr i a Kent, Lady Montresor, a son 
and heir. 

2v. At Painswick-house, Gloucestershire, the lady 
of W. H, Hyett, Esq. a son. 


July 2.—In Wimpole-street, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Bourcbier, a son. 

6. in Cumberland-street, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir T. Neel Hill, KCB. Grenadier Guards, a 
danghter. 

— At his house, in Great George-street, West- 
een the lady of the Hon. Edward Cust, MP. 
a ter. 

1). At Raymond Arundell’s, Esq. Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire, the lady of Edmond de Pentheny 
O’Kelly, Esq. a daughter. 

15. At her house, on Patney- » Lady Cole- 
“os a daughter. m the lad 

— In Moptague-street, Portman-square, the 

Mm, ie: St, Aubyn . ben. a - ' ‘ 
7. In New-street, § -garde the lady o 
J. H, Tremayne, Esq. a ter” . 


att IN IRELAND. of 
Prinses 7 ay a, the lady of Joha 


ABROAD, 
At Geneva, the lady of Major-Gen. Sir W. Inglis, 
- @80n, 
At Paris, the Visconstesse deS a 


: tacpoole, a daughter. 
“a Town, Jamaica, the lady of the Hon. 
. e, &a BON. 

At Gibraltar, the lady of William Filder, Esq. De- 
puty Commissary-G the forces, a son. 
At Caleutta, the lady of Henry H Esq. 

Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. 


Second son of Sir a 
Son, 


MARRIAGES, 


Jane 21.—At St. Mary-le-bone church, by the Rev 
Thomas Fuller, MA. J. D. Fitzgerald, Esq. De- 
General soieaone 


Puty Assistant yaw 
‘o Mary Aune, only daughter of the late K. Ful- 


ler, Esq. of York-street, Portman- be 
- oe Ashbourne, the ev. H.C. “‘Seutiiower, 
ty, Lancashire, to Harriet, eldest daughter 


of the late H,. J. Boutflower, Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

24. At the new church of Mary-le-bone, Robert 
Peter Smith, Esq. to Josepha, relict of R. Cham- 
berlain, mee’ fullet-hall. Jamaica, 

26. At Mary-le-bune church, by the Rev. Dr, 
Ridley, Prebendary of Gloucester, the Rev. 
Henry John Ridley, Prebendary of Bristol, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lee Steere Steere, 
Esq. of Javes, Surrey. , 

30. At Hythe, Kent, by the Kev. J. H. Bell, 
Henry Thompson, Esq. BA. Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Anne Harrison, second 


daughter of the Rev. James Bell, Vicar of. 


Lympne, Kent. 


ar | 1.—At : Oxon, Lieut. Allan Francis 

sardiner, . third son of Samuel Gardiner, 
Esq. of Coombe-] , Oxon, to Julia Susanna, 
second daughter of John Reede, Esq. of Ipsden- 
house, in the same county. 

5. By the Hev. Lord John Thynne, the Hon, 
Henry Lascelles, to Lady Louisa Thynne, daugh- 
ter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath. 

8. Atthe house of Barrington Price, Esq. of Hasle- 
mere, Robert Price, Esq. MP. for Hereford, and 
only son of Uvedale Price, et of Foxley, to 
way hang Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
late . Dr. Price, Prebe of Durham, and 
Capon Residentiary of Salisbury. 

15. At Churston Ferrers, Devonshire, by the Rev. 
J. Dix, Colonel William Wood, to Charlotte 
ao, eldest daughter of Capt. Edward Dix, 


= At Idhurst, Kent, Major Brook Bridges 
Pariby of the Madras Army, to Miss Maria 

umb. 

16. At Cheltenham, Isaac Hawkins Morrison, Fsq. 
Post Capt. in the Royal Navy. to Louisa Adams, 
daughter of John Powell Smith, Esq. of Upper 
eet ort eenarcrsquare, My the Re 

_ seorge’s, Hanove uare, e Kev. 
Thomas White, John Jarrett, Esq. of Marelands, 
Hants, and Camerton-house, Somersetshire, to 
Anna Eliza Waller, youngest daughter of Sir 
Matthew Waller, Bart. of Pope’s Villa, Twickea- 

Wht Geman, Manoa sire, Gol. Mac 
. t t. 20 r) anover-square . = 
kinnon, to Anne Jane, eldest daughter of John 


Dent, Esq. MP. 
IN SCOTLAND. 
At Ayrshire, by the Right Rev. Bishop. 


rd, D. K. Sandford, . Professor of 
Greek in the University of G , to Hen- 
rietta Cecilia, ouly daughter of the late Robert 
Charnock, Esq. . 
IN IRELAND. 
At Golden, Tipperary, by the Kev. lrwine Whitty, 
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Charles Colina, Faq. BA. FC. PS. of St. John’s 
College, warp eldest son of the late Chas, 
Collina, Esq. of shbourne Grove, Derbyshire 
to Anna Matilda, second danghter of Richard 
Creaghe, Esq. of Castle-park, Golden, and cousin 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosse. 

At Glasaevin chureb, county of Dublin, by the 
Rev. Are eqgen Bishopp, Crepinla to his Ex- 
eelleney the Lord Lieutenant, Capt. Martin G. 
T. Lindsay, of the 78th Highland Regiment, to 
Harriet Anne, eldest daughter of Licut.-Col. 
Robert Ball, CB. &c. 

At Portamna, coanty of Galway, by the Rev. John 
Armstrong, Capt. Humfrey, of the 86th regt. 
to Mary, only daughter of the late William Keys, 
Esq. of Cavanacorn, county of Douegal. 


IN WALES. 

At Lianbadarn Vaivr, by the Rev. R. Evans. F. T. 
Gibb, Esq. to Elizabeth, only child of the late 
Thomas Hughes, Esq. of Hendrefelen, in the 
county of Cardigan. 


ABROAD, 

In Granville, Nova Scotia, by the Rev. B. C. Gray, 
Thomas Ritchie, Esq. Barrister, and Member 
for the countyof Annapolis, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late George Best, of Pershore, 
Worcester, Esq. 

At her mother’s house, by the Vicar General of 
Naples, Amelia, eldest daughter of the late 
Matthew Higgins, of Bennown, Ireland, Esq. 
to Gaetano Pannola, Esq. of Lauro. The cere- 
mony was afterwards performed at the house of 
Mr. Hamilton, Envoy Extraordinary, and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from his Britannic Majesty. 

In the Cathedral Church, at Quebec, by the Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon of Quebec, assisted by 
the Kev. Dr. Mills, Chaplain to His Majesty’s 
Forces, Capt. Frederick Arabin, RA. fourth son 
of Henry Arabin, Esq. of Maglare, County of 
Meath, Ireland, to Miss Eliza Mountain, eldest 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Quebec. 


DEATHS. 


Jane 23.—At Lamas, Norfolk, in the 77th yor 
of his age, Wm. Lubbock, Esq. father of Sir 
John Wm, Lubbock, Bart. 

26. At Kentish Town, Geo. Jackson, Esq. in the 
76th year of his age—the last, except one of the 
original Directors named in the Act of Parlia- 
ment for that truly great national work, the 
Grand Junction C . 

27. Of a fever, Dr. O'Leary, Principal Medical 
(Officer at Albany Barracks, Isle of Wight. 

%®. At Eltham, Kent, John Bowdler, Esq. in the 
78th year of his age. 

— At his house, at Stamford, Lincolnshire, Octa- 
vius Grabam Gilchrist, Esq. Mr. Gilchrist was 
originally intended for the church, and with that 
view was entered of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
but after a residence of two years he quitted 
it for a lucrative business, which was left him 
by his uncle. This made no change, however, 
in his character : he added high literary acquire- 
ments te a mind unusually vigorous dis- 
criminating, and became the author of several 
interesting —_— ; among which his Vin- 
dications of Ben Jonson and of Pope will not 
soon be forgotten. He was one of the earliest 
contributors to the London Magarine, and an 
occasional writer in the Quarterly Review. 

Jae | =i Shrewsbury, after a short illness, Ad- 
m 


ral Geo. Bowen. 
2. In London, r Stewart, son of Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. of Huntfield, Lanarkshire. 
— In Brook-street, Chas. Freeman, Esq. former! 
yyy tay Government at Madras, ‘ 8. 
— At his in the Kent Road, aged 60, Chas, 
Brewer, Esq. late of the Royal Navy Asylum at 
Greenwich, and formerly Secretary to ‘Admiral 
. 3 ae King, Bart. 
- T. H. Cutbush, Esq. 45 years of His Majesty's 
Ofhee of Ordnance. 7 
— In Devonshire-street, Maria Emilia, wife of 
Henry Nassau, Esq. of Oporto. 
6. In Jermyn-street, Gea. the Hon, Arthur 
St. Leger, > 


Deaths. 


July 6.—The Rev. David Williams, MA. Pri 
of Yalladmeyric College, Cardiganshire, ans. 

— At his house, at St. Bernard's, Stock bridge, Sir 
Henry Raeburn. He had for a long period oc. 
the RoyalSoolely of Edinbargh, of tha i 

e i) Of the late Im. 
peral Acatem oF . 
jew York, and a few days before his death re. 
ceived a Commission, ating him portrait 

7. In Seymour-street, Bath, Jobn Warner, 
formerly of Besulieu, Hants, aged 81. 

8. At Clough Hall, in the County of Stafferd, 
Wm. Shepherd Kinnersley, Esq. MP. 
been so terrified by the thunder storm, as to be 
thrown into strorg convulsion fits, which defied 
evening. 

9, At Excter, on his return homewards from India 
the 16th Regt. of Madras Light Infantry, eldest 
son of David Hall, Esq. of Macelesticid, in the 

il. At Brighton, Sam. Rolleston, Esq. aged 80. 

— At his father’s house, at Stifkey, Norfolk, Col, 

— At Shrewsbury, a female of the name of Bax- 
ter, having attained the age of 104 years. 
mouthshire, Robt. Smith, Esq. 

15. At Bosworth Park, Leicestershire, Mrs. Po- 
Bourn Abbey, Lincolnshire, and eldest dangh- 
ter, and ultimately sole heiress of Sir Wolstan 

— In his 76th year, Mr. Bent, of Paternoster 
Row, Bookseller. 
daughter of Sir Robt. Wigram, Bart. 

17. lu Bermondsey-street, Southwark, aged 67, the 
of Rhetoric in the College of Meaux en Brie. 
18. At Southampton, Susan, only daughter of Dr. 
— At Kamsgate, after lingering three years in g 
decline, Miles James Beevor, in his 18th year, 

tillery. 

19. At Westbourn Green, after a long and severe 
Braithwait. . Of the New Koad, Fitzroy 
Square, in bis 27th year. 

Gower-street, Bedford Square, Elizabeth, widow 
- the late John Hall Harris, Esq, of Stanwell, 


CAug, 
merly Fellow of Wad Coll "Oxkne 
eupied the first place among the portrait paiat 
of 
y of Florence, of the Academy of 
painter in Scotland to the Kin 
Esq. 

— At Otley, suddenly, Miss Mary Ward. She had 
all aid, and terminated in her death the same 
in the 40th year of his age, Major Uhas. Hall, o 
County of Chester. 

Henry Loftus, of the Coldstream Guards. 

— At Wain-Wern Cottage, near Pontypool, Mon- 
chin, relict of the late Col. George Pochin, of 
Dixie, Bart. of Bosworth Park. 

16. At Walthamstow House, Essex, Harriet, 
Abbé Auge Denis Macguin, formerly Professor 
Borland, of Teddington. 
eldest sou of Colonel Beevor, of the Royal Ar- 
illness, Francis, second son of the late Joha 

21. At the house of her mother, Mrs. Walton, in 

iddlesex. 


ABROAD. 

On board His Majesty’s Ship, Leven, on the Coast 
of Africa, Mr. James Favell, Admiralty Clerk, 
and son of Mrs. Favell, of Cambridge, widow. 
This lady, at ove time, could boast of having 
five sons in His Majesty’s Service ; viz. three ip 
the Army, and two in the Navy : the three in the 
Army, one a Captain, the second a Lieutenant, 
and the third an Ensign, were killed, whilst 
serving under his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the Peninsular War; the met his 
death as related above; the fifth ly re- 
maining one, is a Lieutenant in the , and, 
= lately, commanded His Majesty’s schoouer, 


oneer. 
At Madeira, Eugenia, the wife of John Keir, Esq. 
At E , near Brusselis, of a decline, the 
lady of Morgan Waters, 
At Cologne, on his 
George Halliday, 
Banker, aged 3). 
At Calcutta, y his 65th year, Robt. Gibson, Esq. 


to Eng land, from Italy, 
of St. James's-street, 


of Den l. , 
In Persia, Liewt. Herman Joseph Milford, of the 
5th Regt. of Infantry, Madras Presidency, 
3, eacsad son of 8. Milford, Esq. of Exeter, 
von. “- 
East adionsan, ey / 





